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PREFACKH. 


In presenting the Third Volume of the Transactions of the Sanitary 
Institute the Editors have to point out that no Congress took place in 
1881, and that there was in consequence an absence of the usual 
matter for a volume. The International Medical Congress, and the 
large Medical and Sanitary Exhibition, established in connection with 
it at South Kensington, rendered a Congress and Exhibition both 
less necessary and less easy to carry out at the time of year which is 
generally most convenient for the members of the Institute. It was 
therefore decided to suspend them for the year; but at the same time 
it was considered desirable that a Report on the Exhibition at South 
Kensington should be made, seeing that it contained much that a 
of permanent sanitary interest. Such a Report has accordingly been 


prepared, and will be found in the present volume. 


The Papers read at the Ordinary Meetings, with the discussions 
following them, as well as the Addresses at the Anniversary Meet- 
ings, will also be found. Among them are subjects of great interest 


and public utility. 


It is, of course, understood that authors are alone responsible for 


the opinions expressed in Papers, Addresses, or Discussions. 


The Congress and Exhibition of 1882 will take place at Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne, at the invitation of the Mayor and Corporation of the city, 
and under the Presidency of Capt. DoveLas GaLTon, R.E., C.B., D.C.L., 
F.B.8. The Congress will commence on the 26th of September, and 
terminate on the 30th. The Exhibition will remain open till Oct. 21st. 

It is intended, for the future, to issue the Transactions at the close 


_ of the Winter Session. 


ADVERTISEMENT, 


Tur Institute, as a body, is not responsible for the facts and opinions 


advanced in the addresses and papers published in its Transactions. 
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Sanitary Institute of Great Britain. 


FoRMATION OF THE INSTITUTE. 


THE increasing importance attached to Sanitary Science and the 
recognised position it was assuming in the public mind, appeared to 
the promoters of the Sanitary Institute fully to justify the formation 
of a National Society, the object of which should be to devote itself 
exclusively to the advancement of all subjects bearing upon Public 
Health, In furtherance of the object, a meeting was held at St. 
James’s Hall, on the 13th of July, 1876, at which His Grace the Duke 
of Northumberland presided, when it was unanimously resolved :— 

First—“ That in the opinion of this meeting the sanitary condition 
of this country is still very unsatisfactory, and that further legislation 
is necessary with a view to its improvement; and that for the purpose 
of collecting and imparting information upon all matters connected 
with the subject of ‘Public Health’ a Society be now formed, to be 
styled ‘ The Sanitary Institute of Great Britain.’ ” 

Second—“ That the gentlemen whose names are appended be 
requested to act as a Committee (with power to add to their number) 
for the purpose of carrying out the previous resolution and of report- 
ing to an adjourned public meeting to be held during the second week 
in October next.”* 

The Committee appointed to report upon the subject considered it 
would add greatly to the usefullness of the Institute if Mayors of 
Boroughs, Chairmen of Local Boards, Sanitary Authorities, Medical 
Officers of Health, and all who have to administer the Public Health 
Acts, would associate themselves with the Institute, either in their 
individual or corporate capacity, and take part in its proceedings. By 

thus bringing their united knowledge and experience to bear upon 
Sanitary matters, the laws relating to the same would become better 
known and be more efficiently administered. 


BASIS OF THE CONSTITUTION OF THE INSTITUTE. 


Srction I, 


Charter of Incorporation, Membership, and Government of the 
Institute. 


As soon as practicable a Charter of Incorporation shall be obtained, 
as it will facilitate some portions of the work of the Institute, more 


* An adjourned public meeting was held on the 14th of March, 1877, when 
the report was unanimously adopted and a PUN subsequently appointed 
to carry it into effect. 
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especially the examinations as set forth in Section II. Until a Charter 
is obtained, the examinations shall be continued as heretofore, and a 
Register of persons certificated as competent to act as Local Surveyors 
and Inspectors of Nuisances shall be formed. 

The Institute shall consist of Fellows, Members, Associates, and 
Subscribers. 

Fellows shall be elected by ballot by the Council, and shall include 
scientific men of eminence, persons of distinction as Legislators or 
Administrators, and others, who have done noteworthy Sanitary work. 

All Fellows (except those who have already become Life Members) 
shall pay a fee of Ten Guineas on taking up the Fellowship, and such 
fee shall entitle the Fellow to all the privileges and advantages of the 
Institute for life without further payment. 

Any person proposed by three Fellows or Members, shall be eligible 
for election as a Member of the Institute. 

Members shall be elected by ballot by the Council, and shall be 
eligible to serve on the Council, and to vote at all Elections and Meet- 
ings of the Institute. The admission Fee payable by a Member shall 
be Three Guineas, and the Annual Subscription Two Guineas. 

Medical Officers of Health and Medical Men holding Certificates 
in Sanitary Science from any University or Medical Corporation 
shall be entitled to be enrolled as Members of the Institute without 
Admission Fee. 

Members desirous of becoming Life Members may do so on payment 
of Ten Guineas in lieu of the Annual Subscription. 

All persons who have passed the Examination and received the 
Certificate for Local Surveyor from the Institute, shall, by virtue of 
having so passed, become Members of the Institute upon the payment 
of Five Guineas (without Annual oe in addition to the fee 
paid for the Examination. 

Any one proposed by two persons, eiier Fellows, Members, or 
Associates of the Institute, shall be eligible to be elected as an Asso- 
ciate of the Institute, the election to be by ballot by the Council. The 
Admission Fee payable by Associates shall be Two Guineas, and the 
Annual Subscription One Guinea. 

All persons who have passed the Examination and received the 
Certificate for Inspector of Nuisances from the Institute, shall, by 
virtue of having so passed, become Associates of the Institute upon 
the payment of Three Guineas (without Annual Subscription), in 
addition to the fee paid for the Examination, 

Persons of either sex, interested in the advancement of Sanitary 
Science, shall be entitled to be enrolled as subscribers on payment of 
One Guinea annually. Annual Subscribers shall be entitled to attend 
and to take part in the discussions at all meetings and Congresses of 
the Institute, and shall have free admission to the Conversazioni and 
Exhibitions of Sanitary Appliances held in connection with the 
Institute, so long as they continue to pay their Subscription. 

Donors of Ten Guineas and upwards shall be entitled to be enrolled 
as ‘¢ Life Subscribers,” with all the privileges and advantages of Annual 
Subscribers without further payment. 
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Subscribers of Half-a-Guinea to any Congress of the Institute shall 
be entitled to a card of admission to the Meetings, Addresses, Con- 
versazioni, Excursions, and Exhibition held in connection with that 
Congress. | 

The Institute shall be governed by a President, Vice-Presidents, 
and a Council of Twenty-four, consisting of Fellows and Members of 
the Institute, of whom not less than two-thirds shall be Fellows. 
The Council shall be chosen by the Fellows and Members. One-fourth 
of the Council shall retire annually, and shall not be eligible for re- 
election for one year. 

The first President of the Institute shall be His Grace the Duke 
of Northumberland. Future Presidents and Vice-Presidents shall be 
elected by the Council. The Council shall have the power of electing 
Honorary Members of the Institute, Honorary Foreign Associates, 
and Corresponding Members of the Council. 


Srectron Il. 
Objects of the Institute. 


To devote itself to the advancement of Sanitary Science and the 
diffusion of knowledge relating thereto. 

To examine and to grant Certificates of Competence to Local 
Surveyors and Inspectors of Nuisances, and to persons desirous of 
becoming such or of obtaining the Certificate. The Examinations 
shall be held at such times and in such places as the Council may 
direct. 

A Board of Examiners shall be appointed by the Council; such 
Board shall consist of gentlemen representing Medical, Chemical, 
and Sanitary Science, Engineering, Architecture, and Sanitary Juris- 
prudence. 

The Examination for Local Surveyors shall include a competent 
knowledge of the Statute relating to Sanitary Authorities, of Sanitary 
Science and Construction, and of Engineering. 

The Examination for Inspectors of Nuisances shall comprise the 
elements of Sanitary Science, together with Sanitary Construction, 
and the Statutes relating to the prevention of disease and the sup- 
pression of nuisances injurious to health. 

Fees shall be charged for the Examinations, and a Certificate of 
Competence, signed by the Examiners, shall be granted to successful 
candidates, entitling them to be designated as ‘Certificated by the 
Sanitary Institute of Great Britain.” 

A Congress shall be held by the Institute for the consideration of 
subjects relating to Hygiene at such times and places as the Council 
may direct. 

Exhibitions of Sanitary Apparatus and Appliances shall be held 
from time to time as the Council may direct. 

Fellows, Members, Associates, and Subscribers shall have the right 
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of Free Admission to the Exhibitions of the Institute whenever they 
are open. All fees payable by Exhibitors and the Public shall be 
fixed by the Council and belong to the Institute. 

A Catalogue shall be published under the direction of the Council 
as a permanent record of the Exhibitions. 

The Institute shall take such steps as may be within its power to 
obtain a complete registration of sickness, especially of preventable 
diseases. 

The Institute shall endeavour to secure the services of medical 
men and others specially qualified to give lectures on subjects relating 
to the prevention and spread of disease. 

The Institute shall encourage the formation of classes for technical 
instruction in Sanitary Science in such a way as may seem advisable 
to the Council. 

A Library shall be formed in connection with the Institute. - 


Santary Institute of Great Britain, 


ANNUAL REPORT 
FOR 1880-1. 


In presenting their Fourth Annual Report, the Council have to point 
‘out that during the past year the Sanitary Institute has been steadily 
acquiring support, and the public manifest an increasing appreciation 
of its labours. 

The Fourth Anniversary Meeting of the Institute was held, by the 
kind permission of the Council of the Royal Institution, in their 
theatre, on July 8th, 1880. The Right Hon. Earl of Shaftesbury, K.G.., 
Vice-President of the Sanitary Institute, occupied the chair, and pre- 
sented the medals and certificates awarded to the successful exhibitors 
at the Exhibition at Croydon. A paper was read by Captain Douglas 
Galton, R.E., ¢.8., F.R.S., Vice-Chairman of Council, on “The Pre- 
ventible Causes of Impurity in London Air.” The paper was ordered 
to be printed for circulation. 

By invitation of the Mayor and Corporation of Exeter, the Fourth 
Congress and Exhibition in connection with the Institute was held 
at Exeter, under the Presidentship of the Right Hon. Earl Fortescue. 
The Institute was most hospitably received by the Mayor and Cor- 
poration. The meetings of the Congress were very well attended 
throughout, and were reported with exceptional fulness, both by the 
Metropolitan and Provincial press. There was a full supply of 
papers, some of them of great interest, and leading to important dis- 
cussions. As, however, the proceedings of the Congress have been 
fully reported in Volume II. of the Transactions of the Institute, it 
is unnecessary to refer to them at length. The Exhibition was well 
supported, there being 106 exhibitors and 500 exhibits. Nine prize 
medals and 35 certificates of merit were awarded at the close of the 
Exhibition, and 30 exhibits were reserved by the judges for deferred 
practical trial. The results of the deferred trials will be made known 
at the Anniversary Meeting, on July 14th, when the medals and 
certificates will be presented. 

At the commencement of the present year the Council determined 
to hold Ordinary Meetings of the Institute, for the reading and dis- 
cussion of papers and the delivery of lectures and addresses. At the 
first Meeting, February 9th, a paper was read by Mr. W. H. Michael, 
Q.C., F.C.8., upon “* The Law in Relation to Sanitary Progress.” (See 
Appendix, page 3.) The discussion which followed upon the read- 
ing of the paper was continued at the subsequent adjourned Ordinary 
Meeting of March 9th. Mr. Michael’s paper, and the discussion 
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upon it have been printed, and will appear in the Transactions. At 
the Meeting on April 18th an Address was given by the Chairman of 
the Council, Dr. Richardson, F.R.8., entitled, ‘‘ Suggestions for the 
Management of Cases of Small Pox and of other Infectious Diseases 
in the Metropolis and Large Towns.” (See Appendix, page 49.) The 
discussion upon this important subject was continued at an adjourned 
Meeting held on April 27th, and had to be further adjourned to 
May 18th. 

The Council are of opinion that valuable facilities will be afforded 
by means of the Ordinary Meetings for the promotion of the objects 
of the Institute, and they therefore trust that the Fellows and Mem- 
bers, and all interested in the advance of sound sanitary knowledge, 
and in its wider diffusion, will assist in developing the utility and 
interest of the Ordinary Meetings of the Institute. 

Two Examinations of candidates for the Institute’s certificate of 
competency as Local Surveyor or as Inspector of Nuisances have been 
held during the year, under the direction of the Council. At the 
Examination, in June, three candidates presented themselves for ex- 
amination as Local Surveyors, and one as an Inspector of Nuisances. 
Two certificates of competency as Local Surveyors, and one certifi- 
cate of competency as Inspector of Nuisances were granted by the 
Institute. At the Examination in November, seven candidates pre- 
sented themselves for examination as Local Surveyors and two as 
Inspectors of Nuisances. Four certificates of competency as Local 
Surveyors, and one as Inspector of Nuisances, were granted by the 
Institute. 

The retiring Members of Council this year are A. Haviland, M.R.c.8. ; 
Lieut.-Col. Jones, V.c., ASSOC. M. INST. 0.E.; G. Palmer, m.p.; T. Salt, 
Major-General H. Y. D. Scott, 8.5., 0.B., F.R.S., and G. Wilson, M.a., 
M.D. The names of the following gentlemen are submitted for elec- 
tion at the Annual Meeting to fill the vacancies thus created :—B. 
Browning, L.R.C.P., M.R.C.S., 8.8C. CERT. EDIN.; W. Collingridge, M.R.c,s., 
B.A., M.B., 8.80. CERT. CaM.; H. H. Collins, F.z.1.3.4.; T. J. Dyke, 
F.R.C.S. ach C. Robins, F.R. 1. B.A.; H. Robinson, M. INST. C.E. 

In J ire the offices of the Tenia were moved from Spring 
Gardens to the more convenient premises at 9, Conduit Street. 

In the Autumn of 1880, Major McCoy resigned the Secretaryship, 
and Mr. E. White Wallis was elected to fill that office. 

The Wyatt Edgell Prize, for an essay on “The Range of Here- 
ditary Tendencies in Health and Disease,” has not yet been awarded, 
owing to the amount of matter to be dealt with, and the difficulties 
incidental to the award, which, it is hoped, may be made prior to the 
Anniversary Meeting on July 14th. 

As mentioned in the previous Report, the Council CORR a 
Committee, consisting of Captain Douglas Galton, R.5., 6.B., F.R.S. 
Rogers Field, B.A., M. INST. C.E.; and W. Eassie, C.5., io carry oat 
further experiments on Cowls and other automatic modes of Ventila- 
tion. Before proceeding to the experiments on the cowls, the Com- 
mittee decided to carry out a series of experiments to test the 
accuracy of the anemometers and air-meters which they required for 
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the trials of the cowls. These experiments have been carried on con- 
tinuously during the last two years. After much labour, they have 
proved that the corrections supplied with the instruments are not to 
be relied upon, and, consequently, that an entirely new set of correc- 
tions must be determined for every instrument. 

Experiments with air-meters have been carried on at the Gas 
Works, Battle Bridge, and a special stage has been erected at Kew 
Observatory for the trial of the anemometers and cowls. 

The experiments on the anemometers and air-meters were not con- 
templated in the original programme of the Committee, and the 
unforeseen expenses which have been thereby entailed make it neces- 
sary for the Committee to ask for further subscriptions, to enable 
them to complete their investigation satisfactorily. Contributions 
may be forwarded to Mr. Rogers Field, 5, Cannon Row, Westminster, 
who has consented to act as Treasurer of the Special Cowl Experi- 
ment Fund, which, with the approval of the Council, has been raised 
to meet the incidental expenses. 

During the year Vol. I. and Vol. II. of the “ Transactions of the 
Institute” have been published. Vol. I. contains an account of the 
proceedings of the Congress held at Croydon in 1879; and Vol. Il. 
an account of the proceedings of the Congress held at Exeter in 1880. 
The Council look to the annual publication of the “ Transactions of 
the Institute” as a great means of increasing its usefulness, by circu- 
lating the valuable papers and addresses read at the various meetings, 
and also preserving them for future reference. 

The additions to the Library have not been very numerous; but 
the Council have determined upon active steps for the collection and 
arrangement of books relating to Sanitary Science, and have ordered 
a circular to be sent to the Fellows and Members inviting donations 
to the Library. 


By order, 


E. WHITE WALLIS, 


Secretary. 


9, Conduit Street, W. 
May 25th, 1881. 
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MODERN SANITARY SCIENCE. 
ApDpREss BY Pror. F.S.B.F. pe Cuaumont, M.D., F.R.S. 


Anniversary Meeting, July 14th, 1881. 


THERE is so much that might be comprehended within the title 
I have chosen, that it may seem an adventurous, if not a pre- 
sumptuous thing, to propose to treat so large a subject in the 
short time to which an address of this kind must necessarily be 
limited. It is, however, not my intention to attempt either an 
exhaustive treatise on first principles or to go into wearisome 
details of practical sanitation. Neither of these would be suit- 
able for an occasion like this, although it may be necessary to 
touch upon both subjects of inquiry in the remarks I propose to 
offer. The title, “ Modern Sanitary Science,” has been adopted, 
not without reason, for it is essentially “ modern” views that 
demand our attention, however much we may feel we owe to 
the past. Weknow that our forefathers were not entirely blind 
to the necessity of caring for their own health and that of the 
community,—and we can trace back into the night of time rules 
or traditions which were no doubt as much the outcome, in some 
instances at least, of previous practical experience as of the 
superstition to which it has been too much the custom to at- 
tribute them. But much, if not the greater part of all this 
was unintelligent, in the sense that it was either the result of a 
more or less indiscriminating experience, or a blind following of 
a previously-acquired habit. In many cases, doubtless, there 
gradually arose around the practices in question myths of a 
more or less fantastic character, relics of which linger in our 
practices of the present day. Many savage tribes, and many 
who cannot by any means be called so in other things, attempt 
_ to propitiate the Spirit of Evil in order to avert disease among 
other woes, just as the Hindtis worshipped the Goddess of Small- 
pox, until they found in vaccination a more practical though less 
awe-inspiring protector. It would not be difficult, however, to 
show that the vaunted civilisation of our own Western Races is 
but little in advance of those whom we are inclined to despise. 
When cholera invaded this country, some thirty years ago, some 
worthy people petitioned the late Lord Palmerston to appoint a 
day of humiliation and prayer for the purpose of warding off 
the dreaded disease. This was too much for the keen practical 
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sense of that great statesman, and he declined to accede to the 
petition, at the same time recommending them to resort before- 
hand to the more prosaic, but not less necessary work, of clean- 
ing their own dwellings and cities, on the principle that Heaven 
helps those who help themselves. 

When, therefore, I speak of “ Modern Sanitary Science,” I 
desire to look at the question from a point of view that shall 
have nothing “aberglaiibisch”” about it—I wish that we should 
be prepared to take up the subject on as strict a scientific foot- 
ing as existing circumstances will allow, and to treat it in the 
same way as we treat astronomy and physics. Astronomers do 
not look to supernatural or extraordinary causes to account for 
phenomena that are even themselves apparently out of usual 
reckoning. When a comet appears that has not been seen be- 
fore, they simply know this, that it 1s another proof of the im- 
mense amount of possible knowledge that is still unascertained ; 
but instead of merely wondering, they proceed straightway to 
study the phenomenon, to note all that can be observed about it, 
to calculate its orbit, and its various astronomical elements,—so 
that before it takes its departure it is possible to say, not adieu, 
but au revoir, the astronomer having pretty accurately ascer- 
tained when its return may be expected, and leaving behind 
him a full, true and particular description by which it may be 
known by future ages. Similarly, the physical philosopher 
knows perfectly well that any new phenomenon, however ap- 
parently remarkable, will be explicable on ascertained laws, or 
upon others to which these will surely lead up. The super- 
natural, or rather, extra-natural in those is left to astrologe:s, 
spiritualists, and the like, with whom true science does not 
trouble itself. 

So much for the expression, ‘ Modern.” It may now be asked 
—Is the expression “Sanitary Science” justified? Well, this 
is a point on which a good deal might be said, both for and 
against,—but I may say, preliminarily, that the expression is 
pretty generally accepted and has taken its place in our 
vocabulary. Some of the Universities and Licensing bodies 
have adopted it, and issue diplomas and certificates in “ Sanitary 
Science,’—but this of course by no means vindicates the claims 
of Sanitation or Hygiene to the dignity of a Science. If, how- 
ever, we were to push this principle too far, we should have 
to modify our nomenclature considerably and refuse the name 
of Science to many respectable branches of inquiry. It would 
be extremely difficult, otherwise, to use the expression accurately, 
for it would be impossible to draw any hard and fast line as to 
how much of the particular knowledge was or was not so 
evidently under the rule of fixed law, as to enable us to predict 
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what would occur under certain circumstances. It may suffice, 
I think, for practical purposes, to use the expression science, 
either for a branch of knowledge, which, like Astronomy, is so 
rigidly and evidently under the reign of law, that events of 
almost any distance in space or time may be confidently and 
accurately forecast, or for such branches of knowledge as have 
not yet been ascertained to be so rigidly governed by laws 
known to us, but which we propose and try to inquire into on 
true scientific principles, and to the exclusion of mere meta- 
physics or exta-natural speculations. To these last belong Social 
Science, Political Economy, &c., and to the same class we must 
for the time relegate Sanitary Science, at least provisionally. 
But we know and feel that this comparatively inferior position 
will only be temporary, and that as Biology and other collateral 
sciences advance, so will Sanitary Science receive promotion, and 
ultimately vindicate for itself a position in a more honourable 
and exalted sphere. 

At present in Sanitary Matters we are working to a great 
extent, not perhaps actually in the dark, but by the light of 
somewhat indifferent illumination,—resembling in some in- 
stances that darkness visible which gives weird outlines to 
objects that would be simple and ordinary enough in the broad 
light of day,—outlines that impress the visual faculties of 
different observers so variously, that each is apt to draw his own 
conclusion and treat with contumely that of his neighbour. 
But by persistent and careful work the eye becomes accustomed 
even to the dim light, and may make out with accuracy of detail 
the nature of the phenomenon observed, but it will only be by 
careful co-operation and by getting access to it from various 
directions that that complete and full illumination will be 
accomplished that shall make it an object recognisable for all 
time. Thus every one connected with Sanitation may con- 
tribute to the fashioning of the whole by bringing his contribu- 
tion of accurate and careful observation and record, leaving 
hypotheses and theories to take care of themselves, until the 
proper time shall come when they may be legitimately formu- 
lated. Every step that we can take in the direction of 
mathematical precision, by reducing to weights and measures 
all phenomena capable of such resolution, is a step in the true 
direction of scientific accuracy, and will lead to the advancement 
of the less certain Sciences to a higher status. Such mathe- 
matical application has been found possible even in Political 
Economy and Social Science, how much more likely is it to be 
possible in Sanitary Science, which is already founded on the 
bases of the more exact sciences to so large an extent! We 
may, therefore, look hopefully to the future and confidently 
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apply the term Science to Sanitation if we approach the work 
in the spirit I have indicated, with honest and humble endeavour 
to question nature, not to dictate to her, to seek honestly for the 
truth, and not merely for the means of establishing our doxy 
and upsetting our neighbour's. 

It may now be legitimately asked what Modern Sanitary 
Science really is, and how far it justifies the demand that we 
should regard it with favour? We may consider this question 
with reference to the following points: Ist, What are the 
objects of Sanitary Science, and on what principles is it based? 
2nd, How are those objects to be carried out, and how are the 
principles to be applied? 3rd, What has been achieved up to 
the present time? and 4th, What are the prospects for the 
future ? 

1. What are the objects of Sanitary Science? These are 
simple and obvious. It desires to preserve the lives and health 
of the community. It seeks to diminish the inordinate waste 
of life which is continually going on. Even now, one-half of 
the population dying in childhood is throughout its existence 
absolutely unproductive. The average age at death throughout 
the United Kingdom is only 39, of which barely one-half has 
been productive. On the other hand, the average in our great 
cities has been shown by Dr. Farr to be much lower, as low as 
26 in Liverpool, so that there is hardly one-third of this produc- 
tive. This evil if left to itself tends to increase from the con- 
tinual removal of the populace from the country into the town 
and the consequent multiplication of insanitary influences. 
Sanitary Science further proposes that lives shall not only be 
preserved but that they shall be preserved under the best pos- 
sible circumstances, with health and strength to enable them 
not only to find means of supporting themselves and those 
dependent upon them, but also of adding to the wealth and pro- 
ductiveness of the community and nation at large. It desires 
to extinguish diseases recognised already as preventible, and to 
seek out the causes and favouring conditions of others in the 
hope that they too may be prevented. What are the principles 
on which the Science is based? Here we find a question difh- 
cult to answer if rigidly scientific grounds are looked for, but 
we may still formulate certain principles which shall serve well 
enough for practical purposes. In’ the first place, we base it 
upon the knowledge positively obtainable through other branches 
of science. We appeal to geology, mineralogy, physiography, 
&c., for information with reference to the ground that we live 
upon. We are enabled to know its composition, the order of 
its strata, the character of its surface, and the vegetation that 
covers it; we appeal to chemistry and physics to tell us the 
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character and movements of the water and the air in the ground 
and in the atmosphere ; we ascertain what are the normal con- 
stituents, and in what way there is occasional deviation from the 
usual standard; we ascertain from physiology the healthy con- 
dition of the human functions and the circumstances under 
which change takes place; we go to medicine and obtain a 
knowledge of disease, how it is to be accurately diagnosed, what 
are the phenomena accompanying it, and whether or not it 
seems to be capable of being directly communicated from indi- 
vidual to individual. Morbid anatomy, with the aid of the 
microscope and animal chemistry, tells us the particular organs 
affected, and the nature and characters of the resulting changes. 
All these are scientific facts upon which to build superstructure. 
But here the difficulty begins: we have to obtain most careful 
and trustworthy observations in order that we may connect 
disease with certain circumstances which may be observed and 
investigated; and, above all, we must be able to approach the 
investigation with minds as little biased as may be. Unfortu- 
nately, a mind free from prejudice is a rare thing, and hence the 
many mistakes in this as in other things. We may say, however, 
that we have ascertained certain points, or so nearly ascertained 
them, as to make them practically matters of certainty. Some 
diseases have been actually traced to active causes, or at least 
the possibility of communicating them with certainty has been 
so well demonstrated as to limit the area of search. Others still 
remain more or less unsolved problems, although we have made 
some progress in ascertaining the conditions favouring their 
propagation. We are at all events pretty certain of this, that 
diseases do not arise indifferently, but are due to certain causes, 
which we hope will admit hereafter of being traced out and 
analysed. Recently researches by various inquirers have held 
out hopes of still further progress being made, so that not only 
the real active causes of individual maladies may be demon- 
strated, but even that it may be possible so to treat and, as it 
were, cultivate those verae causae, as to produce a benign agent 
which shall protect from the severer form, just as vaccine virus 
does from small-pox. In the meantime, we have ascertained by 
the evidence of repeated observation that certain conditions of 
existence are unfavourable to health and favourable to the de- 
velopment of certain diseases; that the living on a wet and 
contaminated soil, the drinking of polluted water, the breathing 
of a vitiated atmosphere, the crowding together of human 
beings, all have their own powerful influence in favouring the 
spread of disease. ‘To these we may add improper and insufh- 
cient nourishment and clothing, besides other points of personal 
hygiene, such as personal cleanliness, individual excesses, &e. 
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Now, although it may be said that after all there are no great 
fixed scientific principles here, such as the law of gravity or of 
chemical affinity, yet we may claim so far to have come toa 
general principle of some importance, and that is this: that 
human ills in a sanitary point of view arise from the presence of 
matter in the wrong place. Everything has its uses in this 
world, but anything may be fraught with immeasurable evil if 
it be put to wrong use. In no case is this clearer than in 
Sanitation. We have to defend the organic frame that con- 
stitutes our body against the various antagonistic organic sub- 
stances that are external to us. What we require is a continual 
and proper redistribution of matter, an unremitting attention to 
the great problem of how matter is to be taken to its proper 
place in the world, where it shall expend its potential energy in 
useful productive work, and not in effecting the destruction, 
rapid or gradual, of the human race. It is only in modern 
times that the important bearing of this great principle has been 
distinctly recognised, and chiefly since the circulation of matter 
was understood, as well as the real origin of the energy of 
organic bodies. 

2. How are those objects to be carried out, and how are those 
principles to be applied ? 

Bearing in mind the principle of the redistribution of matter, 
we may say that this may be best carried out by seeing that the 
appropriate place be found for all kinds of matter, and that 
matter (particularly organic matter) be allowed to. remain no- 
where where it is likely to expend its energy in the propagation 
of such low forms of life as are believed to be inimical to 
human economy. Thus, we must carry out such means of re- 
moval as shall carry away from our dwellings at once all refuse, 
both excretory and other,—we must effectually prevent the 
entrance into our dwellings of any injurious matter from with- 
out, either in the form of effluvia from drains or other nuisances, 
or of emanations from the soil on which the house is situated, 
we must cause an efficient and continuous change of air in our 
living and sleeping rooms, so that as little of the excreta of our 
skin and lungs shall return to us again as we can possibly pre- 
vent : we must cease to pollute the soil and the watercourses of 
the country with organic filth, but use such material for pur- 
poses of cultivation, so as to utilise it, instead of as at present 
poisoning ourselves and our neighbours, or throwing it into the 
sea: we must obtain pure and wholesome drinking water under 
such conditions as shall render contamination impossible. We 
must practice the most rigid cleanliness in person, clothing, and 
dwelling, and have ample air-space, so as to prevent over- 
crowding. We must further try and scatter our town popula- 
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tion more, by attempting to provide better dwellings, and by 
providing more open spaces so as to form lungs for the towns. 
The advantages of this last principle are very considerable, and 
have been dwelt upon by many writers. London is undoubtedly 
the healthiest of the great cities of the world, and it compares 
favourably in point of space with most others. Paris is com- 
puted to have 40 square métres per head, whereas London has 
more than double. Dr. Farr has shown that the death-rate in 
this country corresponds very markedly with the degree of 
proximity of the population. Liverpool, where the average dis- 
tance from person to person is only 7 yards, loses annually 1 
perren out of 26, and the mean duration of life is only 26 years. 

anchester, where the people are 17 yards apart, loses only 1 
in 31, and has 3 years more of life—9 districts, 28 yards apart, 
lose 1 in 36, and have an average duration of 32 years, and they 
proceed thus :— 


74 districts, 46 yards apart, lose 1 in 40, and live 35 years. 
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These numbers are very significant, showing as they do the 
very great influence which crowding exercises on the health of 
the community—even when considered on this somewhat wide 
and general scale. In particular instances, according to degree, 
it has been recognised as one of the most disastrous factors in 
the propagation of typhus, plague, small-pox, and many other 
fatal diseases. 

Another great work of sanitation is the improvement of the 
food of the people, and it here joins hands with political 
economy in attempting to increase the quality and the sources 
of food. To ensure also that the food shall be good and whole- 
some, in a sound condition itself, and free from dangerous or 
deteriorating adulteration, is another branch of the subject of 
the utmost importance. 

We must also extend the knowledge of the public on sanitary 
matters to the widest extent. Much of the success in all these 
endeavours depends upon them, and without their co-operation 
little real progress can be hoped for. 

3. What has been achieved up to the present time ?—It has 
sometimes been said, that with all our boasted efforts Sanitation 
has not done much to diminish the death-rate of the community. 
Is this true? Hardly, I think. The return of the last census 
have just shown two points,—Ilst. That the birth-rate is larger 
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than was expected, and 2nd that the death-rate was smaller than 
was expected during the last ten years. The former is not a 
point that tells so directly in favour of Sanitation, dependent as 
it probably is upon an increase of general prosperity, a higher 
rate of wages, and the consequent possibility of obtaining the ne- 
cessaries of life with greater ease. But the second, the lower 
death-rate, is on a different footing. Had the rate continued 
between 1871 and 1881 the same as betwen 1861 and 1871 there 
would have died in England. and Wales alone nearly 300,000 
persons who are now living, a convincing proof that, as Lord 
Carrington told the House of Lords on the Sth instant, 
‘‘Modern Sanitary legislation had produced useful and im- 
portant effects.” This is a diminution of 5 per cent. on the 
death-rate, or an addition of more than a year to the mean 
age of the community. Considering the difficulties that have 
attended every step in advance and the imperfections that still 
exist so largely in our public measures, I think this must be 
accepted as a highly gratifying result, holding out great 
encouragement for the future. Although we are not in pos- 
session of much accurate information as to the statistics of 
periods before the present century, we may gather from the 
data that are obtainable, that very great advance has been 
made generally. The population of Great Britain has doubled 
in about 60 years in this century, and there is every probability of 
its doing so in about 50 years, or perhaps even less in the next 
period,—so that before the year 1940 Great Britain will pro- 
bably have 60,000,000 of inhabitants, provided nothing inter- 
feres to arrest its present rate of increase. Some people will 
say that this will be a doubtful blessing,—and it will be so if 
the means of production do not increase in an equal ratio. 
Without discussing this point and merely using the facts as a 
measure of the prosperity and health of the people, we find that 
in the last century it took nearly a hundred years to double the 
population. It is not easy to calculate out the details of a case 
when so much is wanting, but if the birth-rate had been the 
same as at present this would argue a death-rate of at least 28 
per 1000, and a mean age at death of only 33 years. Previous 
to 1700 the doubling of the population must have been a very 
slow affair, and for a long time, what with wars at home and 
abroad, general or partial famines, and repeated visits of plague 
and other pestilences, there was in all probability a diminution 
of the population at many times rather than an increase. 
Perhaps nothing marks off modern from older times more than 
our immunity from general pestilences, due in a large manner 
to the gradual adoption of the rules of hygiene, particularly 
increased cleanliness in person and dwellings and improvement 
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in character and quality of food. Those points come out in a 
very striking manner when we consider the ravages made by 
pestilence in former times, and how gradually those have 
diminished down to our own day. Plague invaded this country 
twelve times during the 17th century, and at its last visit it slew 
68,596 persons in one year, in London and the suburbs alone. 
Considering that the population at that time could not have been 
more than a tenth of what it is now, this was equal in proportion 
to the entire mortality of the whole of England and Wales from 
all causes at the present time. The cleansing fire of 1666 swept 
out of London the dens of filth which had, from time imme- 
morial almost, invited pestilence into the very heart of the 
country, and from that time the disease dwindled down, until 
in 1704 the very name disappeared from the bills of mortality. 
It is true that in the present day we have from time to time 
visitations of cholera, but its ravages have been as nothing com- 
pared with those pestilences of former days, but we still have 
other maladies, such as enteric fever and the like, which remain 
more or less an opprobrium upon our Sanitary progress. If, 
however, we turn to groups of the community more directly 
under control, we may perhaps better appreciate what has 
been accomplished. Our Army and our Prisons are two good 
examples. The former has been especially valuable as fur- 
nishing instances, first of the evil effects of insanitary con- 
dititions, and 2ndly, of the excellent results of careful Sani- 
tation. Up to the time of the Crimean War our troops, few 
in number and expensive to keep up, were allowed to die at a 
rate that would have been a disgrace to the worst managed in- 
stitution. Yet those men were apparently better off than their 
brethren of the same rank in civil life, better fed, better clothed, 
and better housed, and certainly not more hardly worked. But 
what were the facts? At every age the deaths were double 
those of the similar male population of England and Wales, and 
much more than double, nearly three times, those of healthy dis- 
tricts:—and they were some 50 to 60 per cent. greater than in 
the most unhealthy Cities in the Kingdom. Her Majesty’s 
Foot-Guards, supposed to be élite of the service, were the most 
unhealthy of all. The story of this has been often told, so | 
need not weary you with it again, but I would simply point out 
that when the causes of such insanitary conditions were ascer- 
tained steps were at once taken to remedy them, and that the 
result was even beyond expectation. And it says well for the 
soundness of Sanitary views that even a quarter of a century ago 
the Royal Commissioners were able to put their hands upon the 
causes of disease and death, and to say, “* Remove these and you 
will have the soldier as healthy as the civilian.” What has been 
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the result? If we take the table for 1878 (the last yet pub- 
lished) we find that instead of dying at thrice the rate of the male 
population of England and Wales, the chances of the soldier's 
life are now-a-days better than the civilians, during the most of 
the years that he serves with the colours. 
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This is a very remarkable and encouraging result. The 
same may be observed in our Campaigns since the Crimean 
period, although they have been on the whole insignificant. 
They have, however, generally been signalized by a much 
smaller degree of sickness and mortality than in any previous 
experience. The immense importance of this, in operations of 
war, may be recognised when we consider the proportion that 
the losses from sickness bear to those from the shot and shell of 
the enemy. Were the latter the only danger in war, it would 
be almost comparatively insignificant. In the Crimean war we 
jost 22,000 men, of whom only 4000 died in battle or of wounds; 
the French lost about 20,000 in battle, and about 80,000 from 
disease; the Russians are believed to have lost about 80,000 
in battle, and about half-a-million from disease. The American 
war showed the same; the Northern army lost 97,000 from 
battle, and 184,000 from disease; the Southern lost half-a- 
million, by far the greatest number from disease. 

Our prisons tell a similar story; from being mere pest-houses 
in former times, they are now among the healthiest places in the 
Kingdom. 

I might multiply instances if time permitted, and if it were 
necessary to prove the case that I have advanced, but I think I 
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have said enough to show that progress has been made in a way 
that is satisfactory and encouraging. 

4. What are our prospects for the future ? 

I think we may say that they are on the whole encouraging. 
The great hold that sanitary matters have got upon the public 
attention is evinced in many ways, by the number of writings 
and discussions on the question, by the great impetus given to 
the production of sanitary apparatus and requirements, as shown 
by the success of Sanitary Exhibitions in various places, notably 
those in connection with this Institute, and the great Exhibition 
about to open this week.* We may cite the numerous societies 
for Sanitary purposes lately founded, and the steps taken for 
giving instruction, and issuing certificates in Sanitary Science. 
The legislation on the subject has also been encouraging, although 
falling far short of what is still desirable, and the valuable 
inquiries, carried out by the Medical Department of the Local 
Government Board, have done much to advance the cause. 
There is one point on which we ought to insist, and that is more 
extended means of instruction for all classes, and the exaction 
of certificates of competency from all who are officially charged 
with Sanitary duties, Medical Officers of Health, Borough and 
District Surveyors, and Inspectors of Nuisances. At present 
such certificates are entirely voluntary, and are taken by few. 
The Sanitary Institute is endeavouring to push this matter by 
examining Surveyors and Inspectors of Nuisances, and has 
already done good work. But means of instruction are still 
much wanted. We desire also that Sanitary knowledge should 
be distributed as widely as possible, as legislation is of but little 
use if it goes too far ahead of the knowledge and intelligence of 
the people. 


* International Medical and Sanitary Exhibition, opened at South Kensing- 
ton, 16th July, 1881. 
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Tue Council of the Sanitary Institute of Great Britain, in presenting 
their Fifth Annual Report to the Fellows and Members, desire to 
point out that much progress has been made in Sanitary Science 
during the past year, and that ever increasing interest has been 
evinced in the cause for which the Institute was established. 

On July 14th, 1881, the Fifth Anniversary Meeting of the Insti- 
tute was held in the Lecture Theatre of the Royal Institution, the 
use of which was kindly granted by the Board of Managers. The 
chair was taken by the Right Honorable Earl Fortescue, Vice-Presi- 
dent of the Institute, and the medals and certificates awarded at 
the Exhibition at Exeter, were presented by him to the successful 
exhibitors. A paper was read by Prof. F. 8. B. F. de Chaumont, 
M.D., F.R.S., Chairman of the Council, entitled, “ Modern Sanitary 
Science.” The paper will be published in Vol. III. of the Transac- 
tions of the Institute. 

The Ordinary Meetings of the Institute, which were commenced 
in February, 1881, were continued during the past year, On June 
the 21st a paper was read by Prof. W. H. Corfield, M.a., M.D., on 
“The present state of the Sewage Question.” This Meeting termi- 
nated the first Session. | 

The Session 1881-82 was commenced on December 7th with an 
Inaugural Address, by Dr. Alfred Carpenter, Vice-Chairman of the 
Council. At this Meeting the Adjudicators reported the award of 
the Wyatt Edgell Prize. The papers and the discussions which 
followed will be published in Abstract in Vol. III. of the Transac- 
tions. Dr. Carpenter’s Inaugural Address will also be published as a 
separate pamphlet. On February 15th a paper was read by Mr. 
Henry C. Burdett, F.s.s., on “The Administration and Hygiene of 
British Hospitals.” | On March the 8th the Wyatt Edgell Prize was 
presented, and a paper was read by Mr. G. Gaskoin, M.R.¢.8., on the 
subject of the Prize Essay, ‘The Range of Hereditary Tendencies in 
Health and Disease.” On April 19th a paper was read by Mr. 
Henry C. Stephens, ¥.8.8., entitled, “ An Obstruction by the Law to 
Sewage Disposal,” on which subject the Council are considering the 
desirability of taking further action, and of endeavouring to obtain 
amendments of the 15th and 21st clauses of the Public Health Act. 
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The Examinations for Local Surveyors and Inspectors of Nuisances 
established by the Institute, were held during the year in June and 
November. At the Examination in June six candidates presented 
themselves, three as Local Surveyors and three as Inspectors of 
Nuisances. Two candidates were certificated as competent to dis- 
charge the duties of Local Surveyors, and three as competent to 
discharge the duties of Inspectors of Nuisances. 

At the Examination in November eight candidates presented them- 
selves; four as Local Surveyors and four as Inspectors of Nuisances. 
No certificate of competency as Local Surveyor was awarded, but 
three candidates were certificated as competent to discharge the 
duties of Inspectors of Nuisances. 

It is with much regret that the Council have to report the death 
of Sir Antonio Brady, who was among the first promoters of the 
Institute, and who for many years aided the Council by his advice 
and influence, and since 1877 kindly acted as one of the Trustees of 
the Institute. Ata meeting of Council, on December 22nd, 1881, a 
vote of condolence and sympathy was unanimously passed, and com- 
municated to his widow and family. 

The Council have also to deplore the death of Thomas Aveling, 
Fellow; G. Cole, o.u., and Dr. Henry J. Yeld, Members; and Prof. 
A. Chevalier and Prof. Paulo Gorini, Hon. Foreign Associates. 

Since last Annual Meeting there have been elected 13 Fellows, 
20 Members, and 9 Associates. The numbers now on the Roll of 
the Institute are 88 Fellows, 190 Members, 15 Associates, 23 Sub- 
scribers, and 31 Hon. Foreign Associates. Total, 347. 

The retiring Members of Council this year are W. Crookes, F.R.8. ; 
T. J. Dyke, F.R.c.s.; W. Horton Ellis, r.u.s.; Magnus Ohren, 
ASSOC, M. INST. 0.B., F.c.8.; and the Hon. F. A. Rollo Russell. The 
names of the following gentlemen are submitted for election at the 
Annual Meeting to fill the vacancies thus created :—Thomas Wrigley 
Grimshaw, M.D., Registrar-General for Ireland; James Lemon, 
M.INST.O.H., F.B.1.B.A.: FE. Maxwell Lyte, F.0.8., F.1.0.,; Willian 
Ogle, M.a., M.D.; J. Wallace Peggs, assoc.M.INST.C.E.; Right Rev. 
Frederick Temple, p.p., Lorp Bishop oF Exersr. 

The adjudicators of the Wyatt Edgell Prize of £200—Dr. W. Farr 
and Dr. B. W. Richardson—for an essay on “The Range of Here- 
ditary Tendencies in Health and Disease,” agynounced at the Ordinary 
Meeting on December 7th, that twelve essays had been sent in for 
competition, and that the Prize was awarded by them to the essay 
bearing the motto, “‘ The Subtlety of Nature far exceeds the Subtlety 
of Reason,” which essay proved to have been written by Mr. G. 
Gaskoin, M.R.0.8., of Westbourne Park. The Prize was presented by 
the Rev. E. Wyatt Edgell at the Meeting on March 8th, and after 
the presentation a paper on the subject was read by the author. 
The Council are gratified to learn that the essay is about to be pub- 
lished by the author, and hope that this valuable contribution to the 
hat of so interesting a subject will soon be in the hands of the 
public. 

The Committee appointed by the Council to carry out further ex- 
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periments on Cowls and other Automatic Means of Ventilation, 
consisting of 


Captain DoveLas GALTON, B.E., 0.B., F.B.S., 
Roars FIELp, B.A., M.INST.C.E., 
WILLIAM EASsIE, C.E., F.L.S., F.G.8., 


have been continuing the work of testing the anemometers and air- 
meters required for the Cowl Experiments. 

As mentioned in the Report of last year, it was found that the cor- 
rections supplied with the instruments were not to be relied upon, 
and that an entirely new set of corrections must be determined for 
every instrument. Experiments have been continued at the Gas 
Works, Battle Bridge, and elsewhere, during many months, with a 
view to determine these corrections, and in the course of these ex- 
periments many unexpected and important facts in relation to the 
working of the air-meters have been discovered. The results arrived 
at prove that until the experiments on the air-meters are completed 
no accurate conelusions can be hoped for with reference to the com- 
parison of Cowls. 

The experiments on the anemometers and air-meters were not 
contemplated in the original programme of the Committee, and the 
unforeseen expenses which have been thereby entailed make it 
necessary for the Committee to ask for further subscriptions, to 
enable them to complete their investigation satisfactorily. Contribu- 
tions may be forwarded to Mr. Rogers Field, 5, Cannon Row, West- 
minster, who has consented to act as Treasurer of the Special Cowl 
Experiment Fund, which, with the approval of the Council, has been 
raised to meet the incidental expenses. 

In January last, the Council received a request from the Royal 
Commission appointed to enquire into the Small-pox and Fever 
Hospital Accommodation, that the Institute should give information 
or evidence upon the subject. A number of recommendations were 
drawn up at a Special Meeting of Council convened for the purpose, 
and Prof. F. de Chaumont, the Chairman, was asked to present them 
to the Commission. These recommendations included suggestions as 
to the size and arrangement of wards, the general construction, size 
and isolation of Small-pox and Fever Hospitals, arrangements for 
ambulance conveyance of patients, and the establishment of con- 
valescent buildings. The Chairman attended before the Royal 
Commission, as requested, on the 27th January, presented the 
recommendations, and in the course of a somewhat lengthy examina- 
tion explained the views of the Council on this important question. 

The Council have prepared some recommendations on the Notifica- 
tion of Infectious Diseases to lav before the Committee of the House 
of Commons, now sitting to consider the Police and Sanitary Regula- 
tions Bills. 

In July, 1881, a large Sanitary Exhibition was held at South 
Kensington, in connection with the Parkes Museum, and the Council 
considered that it would be of great interest and utility to place on 
record some account of the Sanitary Apparatus and Appliances there 
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exhibited. A resumé of the several exhibits has therefore been pre- 
pared, and will be incorporated in Vol. III. of the Transactions. 

The Council are very pleased to acknowledge the contribution of 
a number of volumes to the Library during the past year, but would 
remind the Fellows and Members that the Library is as yet in a very 
imperfect state, and that any books relating to Sanitation will be 
gladly received. As it is desired to make it complete as a Library of 
reference, the older works on Sanitary matters will be acceptable as 
well as those of more recent date. 

The next Congress and Exhibition will be held at Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne, September 26th, 1882. 

This town offers every opportunity for a good Congress, and the 
Council trust that the Fellows and Members will endeavour to make 
the meeting even more successful than any of the preceding ones 
have been. 

Finally, the Council would report that they have under considera- 
tion the establishment of Branches in various parts of the United 


Kingdom. 
By order, 
E. WHITE WALLIS, 


Secretary. 


9, Conduit Street, W. 
May 17th, 1882. 
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“THE WORK OF THE SANITARY INSTITUTE 
OF GREAT BRITAIN.” 


Appress By E. C. Rogins, F.S.A., F.R.1B.A. 


Anniversary Meeting, July 13th, 1882. 


WE have now arrived at the Sixth Annual Meeting of this 
Institute, and, suddenly called upon to prepare the usual address, 
it has seemed to me a fitting time to pass in review the objects of 
the Institute, the manner in which it has sought to attain them, and 
what is still left to be done. The representative character of 
the annual addresses may be gathered from the following list of 
them :— 

Dr. Richardson delivered the first address, “ On the future of 
Sanitary Science in 1877.” Frank Buckland, in 1878, addressed 
you “Qn the Pollution of Rivers and its effects upon the 
Fisheries, and water supply of Towns and Villages.” G. J. 
Symons, in 1879, “On Water Economy.” Captain Galton, 
in 1880, on “The preventible causes of impurity in London 
Air.” Professor de Chaumont, in 1881, on “ Modern Sanitary 
Science.” 

It has been thought desirable that an Architect should address 
you in this year of 1882. There are several senior and more 
distinguished members of my profession to whose hands I could 
have preferred that this duty should have been entrusted, and 
to whom, indeed, I recommended the Council to apply; and it 
is only from their inability to comply with the invitation of the 
Council that, though a very busy man, I have consented to 
undertake the responsible task in question, and to occupy this 
prominent position in to-day’s proceedings with only a fortnight’s 
notice. 

The title of my address has been chosen advisedly, because 
the very existence of the Society, as a separate organization, has 
been thought a questionable necessity by those who feel that in 
some sense it encroaches upon the domains of kindred societies. 
But I think I shall be able to satisfy all present that there was 
a very large field of usefulness left practically unoccupied until 
the establishment of this Institute. Every other scientific 
society is too much engaged with its own professional interests 
to take that constant oversight of the public weal in connection 
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with public health which this Institute has set itself to do. The 
position occupied by the Society of Arts, is, perhaps, an analo- 
gous one, but on a much broader basis. That Society looks after 
the interests of the public, as those interests are affected by the 
arts and sciences generally, by education and legislation, and 
whatever hastens or hinders the progress of our numerous in- 
dustries and manufactures, or is concerned in the development 
of commercial enterprise. Its occasional conferences on sanitary 
questions have been most valuable and instructive, and may be 
said to have been indirectly the originators of this Institute, by 
showing the necessity of such an organization exclusively de- 
voted to their study. 

The Sanitary Institute is worthy of support and encourage- 
ment because it affords a platform upon which may meet the 
professors of every other scientific society whose special .know- 
ledge, as applied to the preservation of public health, may thus 
be brought to bear upon sanitary measures. 

Upwards of 150 addresses and papers have been read at the 
various annual and ordinary meetings and provincial congresses 
since the commencement of this Society’s labours only six 
years ago, one half of which have been written by members of 
the medical profession, whose special knowledge, so disseminated 
has led to the more perfect understanding and better classi- 
fication of what may be termed preventible diseases, and lo- 
calized their malevolent action by identifying the predisposing 
causes. 

The principles thus enunciated and systematised have opened 
the way for the exercise of the ingenuity of others, aud the re- 
maining half of the papers read have been prepared by civil 
and military engineers, architects, surveyors, and members of 
the legal profession. 

The respective scientific institutes to which these men belong 
are all more or less interested in sanitary questions, but it is not 
the speciality of any one of them, and therefore receives only 
occasional attention. 

Whereas, by the establishment of this Society the earnest 
sanitarians may come forth from among them, and find a 
sympathetic audience, and a well-consolidated organisation 
through which such men may not simply ventilate their theories, 
but divulge their experiences, and propound their practical 
schemes for the amelioration of the insanitary physical condi- 
tions under which many of us are compelled to exist—some of 
us quite unconscious of the fact. 

The first object of the Society is, therefore, to form into a 
nucleus, and enrol as members, all those whose minds have been’ 
exercised and enlightened on this subject of national health, and 
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whose talents and experience may be turned to good account, 
whatever their particular professions may be. 

2ndly.— The next is to awaken the conscience of the country 
generally, and of its public men in particular, to the vast im- 
portance of preventive» measures in arresting the spread of 
disease. 

3rdly.—And thirdly to collect and impart information upon 
all matters connected with the subject of public health; and 
both directly and indirectly to influence the measures which 
may be adopted, and the laws which may be framed for the 
public good in connection with sanitary matters: the sanitary 
condition of this country being still very unsatisfactory, and 
further legislation being necessary, with a view to its improve- 
ment. 

The manner in which the Society has sought to attain these 
objects is threefold, and appears to me to have been singularly 
successful. 

lst. The reading of papers, their discussion and publication, 
with which is associated a distinguishing peculiarity of this 
Institute, viz.: Annual Congresses, held in different parts of 
the country, By means of which the whole country is awakened 
out of its sleep, and made to give a passing thought to the sub- 
ject through the invaluable aid of the public press; while in the 
cities visited an excitement is produced, and an impression is 
made which is not soon forgotten, bringing together, as it does, 
the foremost men in each locality, who are interested in the 
subject. 

Already Leamington, Stafford, Croydon and Hxeter have 
welcomed the Institute, and held sanitary exhibitions, while the 
Congress lasted, at which valuable papers were read and listened 
to; and the earnest exhortations of veteran sanitarians of Kuro- 
pean reputation were well received. 

Last year the Sanitary Exhibitions at South Kensington aad 
at Eastbourne and Brighton made it undesirable to hold a 
fourth lest the public should be surfeited. This year, however, 
the arrangements for the usual Congress, which will be held at 
Newcastle, are completed. The local magnates will come for- 
ward as usual, and, under the presidency of Captain Douglas 
Galton, the Congress will no doubt be as remarkable a success as 
the previous ones have been. 

This branch of the Society’s work not only provides for the 
scientific discussion of papers in the three principal sections, 
but has an educational side in the shape of popular evening lec- 
tures and visits to sanitary works, complete or in progress. 
Some of the happiest efforts of Dr. Richardson have been pre- 
pared for these evening lectures. 
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2ndly. In connection with the Congresses, Hxhibitions are 
held, and the Council appoint Judges to investigate sanitary 
appliances, to award medals and certificates, and to carry out 
detailed experiments by means of deferred practical trials, as 
to the value of the various forms of apparatus and appliances, 
which the public are invited to purchase, but the value of which 
they have few means of ascertaining beforehand. 

The value of this branch of the Institute’s work is obvious, 
and was ably enforced at Croydon, by Dr. Lory Marsh, who 
contributed a short Paper on the Technical work of the Insti- 
tute. 

3rdly. There is one most useful work undertaken by the In- 
stitute, of which I had long seen the necessity ; and as far back 
as 1854, as a member of the then “ Metropolitan Sanitary Asso- 
ciation,” had strongly (though unsuccessfully ) recommended that 
Society to inaugurate. I had just published “ The practical 
view of the Sanitary Question,” which detailed the work of a Local 
Board in St. Pancras, to which I was hon. architect cae secre- 
tary; and Sir Benjamin Hall was engaged in getting his “ Public 
Health Bill,” and “Nuisances Removal,” and ‘ Metropolitan 
Local Management” Bills through Parliament at the time, after 
submitting the Nuisances Removal Act to our revision. 

But the Sanitary Institute has realised my hopes, and has 
organised a Board of Examiners, to conduct examinations, and 
to grant certificates in sanitary science to Local. Surveyors and 
Inspectors of Nuisances, and to persons desirous of qualifying 
themselves for such appointments, or of obtaining the certificate 
of the Institute. 

The value of this enterprise cannot be too highly rated when 
it is remembered how inferior were the officers commonly 
appointed for sanitary purposes, and how few first-rate men 
there are still. As one of the delegates of the Royal Institute 
of British Architects present during the last two examinations, 
I have had opportunities of observing the sensible manner in 
which these examinations are conducted, avoiding all catch 
questions, and fairly testing the qualifications of the candidates. 

Dr. Carpenter, in an inaugural address, alluded to the oppo- 
sition which this Institute had met with from kindred societies, 
to whom he replied—“ If- we were proposing in any way to 
educate and examine men so as to fit them for the profession of 
an architect, of a surveyor, or of an engineer, there would be a 
reason for this antagonism; but it would be quite out of our 
province to propose anything of the kind, or in any way to 
come into antagonism with those bodies in their professional 
work. It is true that an architect ought to know the principles 
of public health, so far as they are connected with house- 
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building, and that an engineer should be acquainted with the 
principles of sanitary science, so far as they are associated with 
sewage and water supply; and that. surveyors could not be 
fitted for their duties if they did not know how to advise a 
Highway Board or sanitary authority upon the right way to 
prevent nuisance. But these are the very points which the 
bodies in question have no means of knowing except from 
outside help, especially that help which is forthcoming from 
members of the medical profession and professed hygienists.” 

I agree with Dr. Carpenter, and will presently exemplify his 
meaning by reference to a few cases where the knowledge of the 
correct principles on the one side has led to correct practice on 
the other. Iam free to confess, however, that I have not met 
with any members of my profession who are antagonistic to this 
work of the Institute, consequently I am disposed to think that 
the suggested antagonism has been somewhat exaggerated so 
far as we are concerned, and I think that the appointment of 
myself and Professor Lewis to represent the Council of the 
Institute of British Architects at these examinations is evidence 
of their appreciation and sympathy with this most important 
and practically useful branch of the technical work of the Sani- 
tary Institute. At all events, I quite agree with Dr. Carpenter 
that “the importance of the sanitary duties which surveyors and 
inspectors of nuisances have to perform is more patent to medical 
men than to any other distinct class of persons.” 

But with regard to original research, I will now quote a few 
examples illustrative of Dr. Carpenter’s contention, and of that 
important branch of the Institute’s work which embraces the 
record and tabulation for convenient reference of those scientific 
principles most recently established, which underlie all practical 
sanitary operations. As he infers, the architect and engineer 
are competent enough to work out any detail of construction 
required, scientifically and practically, provided always the 
premises of the problem are clearly stated. It is to the philo- 
sophic enquiries and experiments of pure science, and to the 
experience and observation of that portion of the medical pro- 
fession who have made a special study of what has been termed 
“preventable disease,” in short, to professed hygieists, that we 
look for reliable demonstrations for our guidance, and of which 
the archives of the Sanitary Institute form the repository. | 

About two years ago I read a paper at the Royal Institute of 
British Architects, at the request of the Council, on ‘The Rela- 
tion of Sanitary Science to the Practice of Civil Architecture ;” 
and in the discussion which followed, Prof. Corfield remarked :— 

‘Mr. Robins has said that civil architecture can never be 
divorced from the experience of sanitary science. I would go 
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further than that, and would say that if it were not for the 
experiments that have been made by scientific men, no altera- 
tion in principle would be carried out, not only in architecture, 
but in everything else. 

“Tf it had not been for the chemist, Pasteur, for instance, all 
the vine-growers in the world would never have discovered the 
cause of the destruction of their vines; the fowl-keeper would 
never have discovered the reason for the loss of hundreds of 
thousands of their poultry by chicken cholera; and the preven- 
tion of the silkworm disease would have remained an unknown 
problem. And he asked, What is it that has caused us to 
think so much of sewer air? ‘There is one reason, and only 
one, and that is, that it has been shown by scientific experi- 
ment—by the experiments of sanitary science—that enteric 
or typhoid fever is produced by a constituent of that air; yet 
the public mind was not aroused to the necessity of preventive 
measures until one or two members of the Royal Family suffered 
from that disease.” 

It should be a subject of gratulation to this Institute that the 
Society of Arts has this year voted its Albert medal to Professor 
Pasteur. 

Again, Professor Frankland, in his paper on “The transport 
of solid seul liquid particles in sewer gases,” read at the Royal 
Society, in 1877, thus summarises his conclusions :-— 

es The marcrite agitation of a liquid does not cause the sus- 
pension of liquid particles capable of transport by the circum- 
ambient air; and, therefore, the flow of fresh sewage through a 
properly- peaet ena sewer is not likely to be attended by. the 
oer of zymotic matters in the air of the sewer. 

. “The breaking of minute gas bubbles on the surface of a 
liquid, consequent upon the generation of gas within the body 
of the liqnid, is a potent cause of the suspension of transportable 
liquid particles in the surrounding air; and, therefore, when, 
through the stagnation of sewage, or constructive defects which 
allow of the retention of excrementitious matter for several days 
in the sewer, putrefaction sets in and causes the generation of 
gasses, the suspension of zymotic matters in the air of the sewer 
is extremely likely to occur. 

3. “It is therefore of the greatest importance to the health 
of towns, villages, and even isolated houses, that foul liquids 
should pass freely and quickly through sewers and drain pipes, 
so as to secure their discharge from the sewerage system before | 
putrefaction sets in.’ 

To point the moral:—Dr. Frankland’s investigations have 
proved that when water contains foul matter for any length of 
time decomposition takes place in the water, and the surrounding 
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air is contaminated by the bubbles of gas generated, breaking 
and releasing the infectious particles along with it, and thus it 
is that the architect learns, what he never would have discovered 
for himself, the necessity of devising means for the ventilation 
or disconnection, by air as well as by water, of the house-drains 
from the main sewer, which has led to the introduction of ven- 
tilating traps, and of intercepting cross-current air-ventilated 
manholes to house drains, even where water traps exist, to ob- 
viate the fatal consequences likely to ensue where neither air nor 
water traps nor manholes exist, which, nevertheless, is still the 
case in the great majority of dwelling houses in the land. 

Through the influence, therefore, of Sanitary Science, as we 
understand it, mechanical contrivances have been devised where- 
by, as Prof. Corfield puts it, “a house may be brought into such 
a condition of safety, that we can say with perfect certainty that 
if typhoid poison is in the main sewer it will not get into the 
house; and further, that if typhoid fever is taken into the 
house, when such preventive measures are taken, it will not 
spread.” 

But this sound principle is not only applicable to drainage ; 
it is most important to remember it in water supply. Thus 
Sanitary Science, having first revealed the ready absorption 
by water of bad gases, mechanical means have been devised 
by practical sanitarians to prevent the drinking water in our 
cisterns and wells from becoming contaminated. It was, and 
still is, common to find the only supply cistern fixed over the 
closets for the convenience of having the ball levers and service 
boxes in the same for their supply, and the trumpet shaped 
overflow waste pipe, untrapped, was fixed in direct communica- 
tion with the soil drains—through which, sewer air was laid on 
to the surface of the drinking water to be absorbed by it, and 
to poison the unconscious family drinking the same. All this 
is being amended now. Separate cisterns are provided for 
drinking water. No water can be drawn from those supplying 
the closets. Every cistern waste discharges into the open air 
over a trapped gully grating. Galvanized iron or slate cisterns 
being preferred to lead, and tin lined lead pipes serving the 
various supply taps. 

Our able Chairman of Council, Prof. de Chaumont, assures us 
that parallel with the progress of medicine and the collateral 
sciences, advances have been made in Sanitary Science which 
amount to important revelations, so that it has become possible to 
lay down certain principles which are capable of practical appli- 
cation to the great advantage of usall. In short, the ablest medical 
and sanitary authorities have decided that by good sanitary ap- 
pliances and surroundings, resulting in the maintenance of the 
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purity of the air within and around our dwellings, typhoid fever, 
diphtheria, sore throat, and cholera might be rendered excep- 
tional diseases, instead of being, as they now are, the fruitful 
sources of illness and death, to the alarming extent of one-third 
of the whole mortality of the United Kingdom. 

In further illustration of the uses of sanitary science, as it 
has been formulated by the experimental researches of professors 
of physics, chemistry, and hygiene, the popularization of which 
researches is the special work of this Institute, let me detail to 
you the experiments of Dr. Pettenkofer and Dr. Renk at the 
Hygienic Institution at Munich. Dr. Renk, in a letter pro- 
mising to send me a pamphlet in which he has laid down his - 
opinion of sewer gases and the hygienic estimation of them, 
also some hints how to keep them out of our houses in a better 
way than has been done hitherto, proceeds to give me a descrip- 
tion of his experiments on “the entrance of ground air into 
houses.” By means of a differential manometer, invented by 
Recknagel, he discovered that, in a house at Munich, the air in 
the ground beneath the paving of the cellars was always under 
a higher pressure than the air of the cellar itself, from which 
result he inferred that the ground air is always in motion from 
the soil into the house—the pavement being bricks laid in 
mortar was permeable by air. ‘This higher pressure of the 
air under the house he found was caused by the wind and by 
the difference in temperature between the inside and the outside 
of the house. 

It happened that in and under the cellar paving a draught 
channel for ventilating purposes was situated, being constructed 
of bricks and mortar, and covered with stone slabs. The chan- 
nel was connected with the chimney of the boiler which generated 
the steam for the heating apparatus. This draught channel 
had a very great influence on the ground air to a distance of six 
yards from its walls, and the ground air was more attracted by 
the current of air passing through the draught channel than by 
the air in the basement of the house. Moreover, the air of the 
cellar was in like manner, for a certain distance from it, drawn 
into the same draught channel current, and with increasing 
rapidity the nearer it approached the channel. 

This experiment suggested to Dr. Renk a means of keeping 
ground air out of houses—that is, by permeable tubes connected 
with the chimney of the kitchen fire, up the flue of which a 
constant current is being kept up, thereby a sufficient draught is 
created to withdraw the ground air from the soil and carry it 
above the roofs. 

In connection with these experiments were others illustrating 
its passage through walls of houses of different materials, from 
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which tables of data are derived, which give to the architect 
and engineer the means of calculating the degree of permeability 
for air that the materials he employs possess. 

It is my practice to avoid boarded floors on basements, and 
the air spaces under them required to prevent dry rot. It is 
better to cover the whole area of the ground covered by the 
house with a layer of cement concrete 6 inches thick, which is 
practically impervious to air or moisture, and to lay thereon a 
wood block pavement formed of burnettized blocks 7 x 34 x 2 
inches thick, with wrought edges and top surface, set in pitch 
and jointed with cement powder brushed into the interstices, 
and set with water. 

The architect to the Ecclesiastical Commissioners, Mr. Ewan 
Christian, first suggested and carried out a plan for rendering 
walls impervious—by simply building the enclosing wall of a 
house with a-hollow space of about an inch, and pouring into 
the same liquid asphalte, thus forming a vertical damp course, 
rising from the horizontal asphalte damp course commonly laid 
in walls 3 inches above the level of the ground to prevent damp 
rising in the walls themselves. 

So far we have been considering the helpfulness of sanitary 
science in relation to sewer gases, and the ventilation of drains, 
water supply, and the withdrawal of ground air from the base- 
ments of houses. But when we have succeeded in ventilating 
our drains, water, and subsoil owt of our houses instead of into 
them, we have still to consider, as I showed in my lecture at 
HKastbourne, on “The Revelations of Sanitary Science,” how to 
maintain the purity of the rooms we inhabit and defile with our 
own breathing, house warming, lighting, and cooking. 

Here again the architect and engineer are aided by the 
researches of medical men. The late Dr. Parkes has shown 
and figured in great detail the various sources of impurity to 
which the air of enclosed spaces is subject, and the particular 
diseases to which the inspiration of such impurities give rise ; 
and he has given a means of testing the constituent parts of the 
air, and formed tables for the guidance of professional men, in 
which work Prof. de Chaumont was associated with him. 

It is usual to measure the impurity in the atmosphere by the 
proportion of carbonic acid gas it contains—not because it is 
the only, or even the chief cause of its unhealthiness, but 
simply because it is measurable, and is indicative of the propor- 
tional existence of other impurities, to which, in fact, it forms 
an index. The necessity for change of air having been proved, 
scientific and practical men have set about trying to achieve it, 
with varying success, but in all cases it is obvious that inlets for 
fresh air must be accompanied with outlets for foul air, so 
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rarified by heat, as to maintain an upward current in the shaft 
therefrom. I might go on adding example after example ad 
nauseam, but I have given sufficient instances of the great value 
to practical men of the researches of other men in Sanitary 
Science to show the valuable nature of the work which the 
Sanitary Institute of Great Britain has in hand. 

We have now seen that the objects of the Institute are suffi- 
ciently unique to warrant its separate existence, and that the 
manner in which it has sought to attain those objects is suffi- 
ciently comprehensive. We may now consider briefly what 
remains to be done. , | 

In the first place, it occurs to me that, with respect to the Ex- 
aminations conducted by the Institute, it may soon be necessary 
to consider the extent to which some technical education should 
eventually be required as a condition precedent to such examina- 
tion, if the standard of efficiency for the offices of Local Sur- 
veyor or Inspector of Nuisances is to be permanently raised. 
Of course the emoluments must correspond, and be made com- 
mensurate with the qualifications demanded, and the indepen- 
dence of the officers must be better secured than it now is, both 
by the public and its representatives, the parochial authorities. 
But I do not propose to enlarge upon this branch of the subject, 
which has been well ventilated at the ordinary meetings of the 
Institute, but I hope some practical legislation will follow the 
general opinion formed, that responsible officers ought not to 
be subject to irresponsible representatives of vested interests, 
opposed to the spirit of the public health and nuisances removal 
acts. 

To raise the standard of efficiency, qualifications of candi- 
dates for diplomas should not simply depend on the replies 
written or oral to a few test questions of the examining body, 
but by some evidence of preparatory study, as shown by pre- 
viously acquired certificates of elementary general competency. 

The Conference of the Society of Arts, on Technical Educa- 
tion, of 1868, thus expressed itself :— 

« Believing that our defects are far more due to the ignor- 
ance of those who direct works than to imperfect technical 
education, want of skill, or incapacity in those who execute 
them, we consider—That with a view to the development of a 
system of scientific education, it is desirable that schools be 
established, having for their main object the teaching of science 
as a mental discipline. These science schools should prepare 
some youths for the higher courses of a college, and other less 
ambitious pupils for their professional pupilage.” 

Now, as I have elsewhere stated, in England all the ‘best 
things are reserved for the upper ten thousand, and because a 
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classical education was associated with a refined culture, there- 
fore all our public and private schools became preparatory 
schools for the universities, as if the whole country consisted of 
noblemen and county families, to the entire neglect of the 
scientific necessities of the period. 

The thorough mastery of any one branch of higher scientific 
education, to the extent to which the dead languages or pure 
mathematics are now carried in the universities, wonld be found 
a full and sufficient means of mental expansion, but the absence 
of efficient teachers to an equivalent extent will long stand in 
the way of such a development. 

But I am happy to think that contemporaneously with the 
spread of knowledge in sanitary matters in particular, has come 
a feeling of backwardness in technical education generally, and 
during the last five or ten years, science schools of the character 

suggested by the Conference of 1868 have been built, and are 
being erected throughout the country, by municipal authorities, 
as at N ottingham ; ‘by trade guilds, such as the City Companies 
of London and Bristol ; and by private benevolence, of which 
Josiah Mason’s College, at Birmingham, is an eminent example ; 
so that very soon the means of obtaining technical information 
will be within the reach of every man wor rth his salt. 

The proposed introduction into the ordinary curriculum of 
our primary schools of such elementary, scientific, and practical 
courses as may help towards the development of individual 
cleverness, by a general raising of the technical standards, and 
a selection of the fittest for higher training, cannot be Aieeee 
than eminently desirable, and will leave no excuse for any can- 
didate for examination being entirely without that preparative 
training which is, or should be, the aim of all test examinations 
to foster and encourage. 

The recent establishment of compulsory examinations for ad- 
mission to the Architects’, Surveyors’ and other Institutes, will 
certainly help to bring about a change in this matter, and soon 
it is to be hoped that, just as candidates for entry to the tech- 
nical educational advantages to be hereafter obtained at the 
Central Institution of the “City Guilds will be required to pro- 
duce certificates of having passed preliminary examinations at 
other schools of lower orade, so admission to the examinations 
of our professional institutes should be ultimately given only to 
such students as shall be able to produce similar educational 
certificates of competency up to a certain point, which can only 
be fixed from time to time, as the means of obtaining such cer- 
tificates shall have been increased. 

As time rolls on, therefore, I trust that the Sanitary Institute 
will see its way to require some guarantee that the persons to 
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whom it grants its diploma are not only acquainted with the 
letter of the law, but are qualified to carry it out, by previous 
training, as well as the capacity to get through a special exami- 
nation. 

Concurrently with the advantages offered to young men for 
improving their general technical knowledge, and in due pro- 
portion to their general accessibility and extension, should the 
fulness of the topics for examination be increased, or the evi- 
dence of previous study be required, so that the general standard 
may be raised. This, of course, will be a very gradual process, 
but it is one that must be borne in mind if the credit of the In- 
stitute is to be maintained, and the value of its diploma perma- 
nently established. 

I may here observe that a chair of Hygiene is associated with 
some of the foreign universities. 

In my recent tour of the technical schools on the Continent, 
I visited a very remarkable institution in Munich, founded by 
the King, and entirely under the control and management of 
Dr. Pettenkofer, one of the Professors at the University, from 
whose plans it was built and fitted up in a sumptuous manner, 
replete with every apparatus and appliance. It is called the 
“ Flygienische Institut,’ and I spent several hours with his chief 
assistant, Dr. Renk, by whom I was taken through the physical 
and chemical laboratories, and shown the various experiments 
on ground air, which I have already detailed to you, and which 
he had been two years in working out. 

It is to this institution that officers of health have to repair 
and complete their courses before being considered properly pre- 

ared to undertake responsible official positions in relation to the 
public health. 

And it would be a gratifying circumstance if, in the legisla- 
tive enactments of this country, something besides the mere 
appointment of officers should be required; and that certificates 
of competency from an appointed tribunal should be required of 
all candidates for office under the Public Health and Nuisances 
Removal Acts. 

And it may not be too much to hope that, just as no district 
surveyor can be appointed under the Metropolitan Buildings 
Act unless he shall have first passed the compulsory exami- 
nation entrusted to the Royal Institute of British Architects 
by that Act, so the certificate of the Sanitary Institute of Great 
Britain shall be, by law, required of all would-be officers of 
health. 

2ndly. This brings me to the consideration of some points 
in which sanitary legislation seems to need improvement. But 
first let me remark that it would be a very narrow view of the 
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work of the Institute if it were to show towards others the same 
jealousy which it has deprecated in its own case. The Sanitary 
Institute should be ready to aid to its utmost all efforts for the 
improvement of the sanitary condition of the masses. There 
are many philanthropic schemes afloat which it should be the 
pleasure of this Institute to assist and encourage by its sympathy 
and advice, and otherwise as opportunity may occur, and by the 
personal co-operation of its members. 

The National Health Society, The Ladies’ Sanitary Associa- 
tion, The Parkes’ Museum, The Sanitary Protection Association, 
the Sanitary Assurance Association, etc., etc.:—these societies 
have collected funds and formed valuable and influential coteries 
of the patrons and patronesses of sanitary work, whose hearts 
and whose purses are open to the appeal of those whose slender 
means would deprive them of the advantages of good sanitation, 
if it were not for the co-operative principle underlying the two 
latter societies’ labours, and enabling them for a small fixed fee 
to give the professional advice required. 

The fact that a few rich people, who could afford to pay for 
more elaborate reports and supervision, may also seek to obtain 
these advantages ought not to influence our judgment of their 
general usefulness and value. 

Mr. H. C. Stephens has shown, in an ably written paper, the 
way in which the law, as it now stands, operates as an obstruc- 
tion to sewage disposal. He has shown that under the Public 
Health Act of 1875, owners and occupiers derive rights which 
prevent local sanitary authorities from carrying out systems of 
drainage involving the separation of the rainfall and surface 
water from sewage. The bad effects of the present system have 
necessitated the appointment of a Royal Commission to 
consider if any, and what steps can be taken to lessen the evils 
attendant on the present outfall arrangements of the metropo- 
litan drainage. 

The 10th clause of the abstract of Mr. Stephen’s paper puts 
the matter clearly, thus :—‘‘ Though, under the 24th section of 
the Public Health Act, it is competent for local authorities, at 
the expense of the ratepayers, to alter or construct anew the 
drainage of houses, if such drainage is not adapted to the 
general sewage system of the district, there is, notwithstanding, 
no power in the Public Health Act, or elsewhere, enabling local 
authorities to decline to approve plans by which excreta and 
house waste, with the rainfall combined, are shown to be re- 
ceived into carriers common to all.” 

So long as the rainfall accompanies the waste and soil drainage, 
so long will the impractibility of economically converting the 
latter into agricultural uses remain. Consequently, a sanitary 
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measure of urgency and importance is rendered impracticable 
from rights arising under the Public Health Act. 

The combined “system of drainage dates from the Fire of 
London, after which it was first instituted. But as London | 
crows, the difficulties will increase, and are increasing, and 
sewers, forming elongated cesspools in dry weather must in- 
crease in number, till the time comes when Prof. Corfield’s 
suggestion will be the only cure remaining for great cities— 
that is to say, the old sewers shall be exclusively used for rain- 
fall, and a new system of soil drainage on the latest principles 
of sanitary science, with complete and constant flushing arrange- 
ments, automatic in action, shall be constructed. 

The provisions of the Public Health Act should be broad 
enough to allow of the trial of this “separate system” on a 
smaller scale than will eventually become necessary. 

Again, so long as we hold to any water carriage system, and 
none is so readily adaptible to householders’ uses, a good supply 
of water all the year round is an absolute necessity, whether it 
is constant or intermittent is of much less consequence than is 
commonly supposed. The enforced use of waste-preventers 
has so improved their manufacture, that a sufficient flush can 
be obtained in spite of their use, and the regulation of the size . 
of the service pipe from the cistern, in proportion to the height 
above the closets, will effect all that is required in a house. 

But the influence of the Institute may be beneficially used in 
favour of the public, and especially the humbler portion of it, 
by getting a revision of the Water Companies’ Act, which has 
granted to them inquisitorial powers for self aggrandisement, 
quite inconsistent with public purposes of a sanitary nature. 

I do not enter into the question of the cost of the water, which 
should obviously bear some relation to the quantity supplied, and 
not rates and taxes, that is likely to be taken up more effectively 
by other bodies than this Institute. But I do contend that so 
long as a house is supplied by cisterns filled once a day, the 
Water Companies have no right to interfere in the use of that 
water so supplied. Where there is constant service, and no 
intervening cistern, it may be necessary to look to every point 
at which water may escape ; but the inconvenience of leakage 
from high pressure is its own punishment for indiscretion in the 
use of imperfect apparatus. 

As the case now stands, difficulties are thrown in the way of 
using water, the result of which is that an insufficient quantity 
is used for. the purposes of a healthy water carriage of the 
excreta of dwelling houses, rendering more than ever necessary 
_the proper ventilation of sewers and drains. 

Another, and a pressing want of the day is greater uni- 
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formity in the pye-laws governing the action of local authori- 
ties. This subject has been well thrashed out at the Royal 
Institute of British Architects in London, as well as provincial 
architectural societies, and has been the subject of annual con- 
ferences, and is likely to be re-opened at the next conference of 
the Royal Institute. 

The inconsistencies at present prevailing are very perplexing, 
and even the model bye-laws of the Local Government Board are 
open to considerable improvement; but the subject is too large 
and technical to enter on at this time—one instance in my own 
practice is enough. 

In Croydon I was required to make my house soil drains 
4 inches diameter to enter 6 inch pipe sewers. In London we 
commonly use pipes 6 inches diameter. At Bristol no drain 
from any single closet is allowed to be less than 9 inches 
diameter: a difference of from 12 to 54 inches in the sectional 
area for the same purpose, or nearly five times. 

I hope I need not apologise for having confined my attention 
more particularly to those points which are more especially in- 
teresting to me as an architect. The time at my disposal is too 
limited to allow of my entering at any greater length upon the 
question of the legal disabilities under which sanitarians feel 
restive; nor is the occasion one on which it is necessary that I 
should do much more than indicate the direction in which the 
work of this Society may be profitably employed in the remedy 
of existing defects and abuses, legal or otherwise. 

But I am perfectly sure that in proportion to the public spirit 
manifested by its members, in the same proportion will they 
acquire (as they will deserve) the support and countenance of 
the whole community. 

I must apologise for the superficial quality of this paper; I 
do not offer it as an example for imitation, but rather as the 
hearty contribution of one of its well-wishers, to the popularisa- 
tion of the objects, action, and aspirations of the Sanitary In- 
stitute of Great Britain. 


REPORT ON THE INTERNATIONAL MEDICAL AND 
SANITARY EXHIBITION, 1881. 


At the close of the International Medical and Sanitary Exhibition, it 
was decided by the Council of the Sanitary Institute of Great Britain, 
that some record of the various Sanitary Exhibits should be per- 
petuated for the members’ future reference. A small committee, 
composed of Prof. de Chaumont, Dr. A. Carpenter, Mr. H. H. Collins 
(who acted as Chairman), Dr. H. C. Bartlett, and Mr. E. C. Robins, 
was formed for the purpose of carrying out this decision. Several 
members of the Council undertook to aid in the preparation of the 
Report, and were most ably assisted by Mr. J. Wallace Peggs, who 
has spared neither time nor trouble in order to render the informa- 
tion he had acquired useful and valuable. 

It became necessary in determining the enumeration of the 
Exhibits to adopt some rule as to the scope of the Report, inasmuch 
as there was necessarily a large number of Exhibits which, although 
of great practical value and of ingenious invention, were not in any 
way novel. The Committee, therefore, determined to report specially 
only on those which had the recommendation of being modern, or 
recent improvements, or else novel in arrangement: this will account _ 
for the omission of many exhibits which otherwise would naturally 
have found a place in the Report. 

The Council do not identify themselves in any way with, nor do 
they hold themselves responsible for the statements of facts or ex- 
pressions of opinion whieh may be found in the following pages; the 
merits of the exhibits having been fully entered into by the competent 
judges who were appointed by the Council of the International Ex- 
hibition to report and adjudge thereon.* 


SECTION XIII. 





DOMESTIC AND HOSPITAL ARCHITECTURE. 
PLANNING, ConstRucTION, DECORATIVE MATERIALS. 
Tue chief feature of this section, it will be observed, consists of the 
large number of architectural drawings showing the construction of 


Hospitals, Pauper Infirmaries, and Special Hospitals for specific 


* A List of the Award was published in the Catalogue. 
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diseases, Workhouses, Lunatic Asylums, Orphan Asylums, and 
Schools. 

There are also exhibits of drawings for the reconstruction of 
University Hospital, London, and designs for constructing hospitals 
on Professor Marshall’s system of circular wards. 

Before proceeding to give any description of the various buildings, 
it may be interesting to remark that the isolation of sick wards by a 
ground floor connecting corridor running at right angles with the 
axis of the wards, forms what is called the “ Pavilion System.” This 
system of construction was adopted by Mr. Worthington for the 
Chorlton Union, near Manchester, and was, we believe, the first 
example in this country of the pavilion principle. 

This system has been generally followed in the exhibits we are 
considering. The space allowed between the pavilions is a matter of 
much importance, and it is usually considered that this should be not 
less than twice the height of the pavilion. 

The cubical contents of each ward varies with the nature of 
the disease to be treated, and is fixed for all public buildings. 
Voluntary Institutions commonly give more cubic space than Public 
Institutions. The cubic space, however, should not be obtained 
merely by increasing the height of the wards at the expense of 
the floor space. The Cubic Space Commission have recommended 
that six feet of wall space should be allotted to each bed, and con- 
siderably more for infectious diseases. 

Single separation wards are to be provided for removing cases that 
for any reason may require separation. 

Space should also be given at the end of the ward, or in the width 
of the ward, for allowing convalescents to move and sit about when 
no special convalescent wards are provided. 

The sick ward is in every hospital design the feature of interest, 
and is first thought of. Its axis should be nearly north and south, 
and where the ward is long and lighted by opposite windows, it 
should have a width of 24 feet, with the beds singly or in pairs 
between the windows. 

Mr. Saxon-Snell has, in some of his buildings, made an exception, 
having no windows on the: same side of the ward as the beds, but 
lighted from the ends by opposite windows, care being taken not to 
make the wards too long. ‘The cross ventilation so obtained is less 
likely to be injurious to the patients, while the absence of bright . 
light immediately opposite is more agreeable to the eyes. These 
wards of Mr. Snell are applicable to poor law administration where 
less serious class of cases may be treated. 

The cheerfulness of wards so constructed is scarcely the same as 
those lighted on both sides; and, we notice that Mr. Robins in his 
design for the North Staffordshire Infirmary, has felt the importance 
of this point, and provided bay windows, \/ shaped on plan, with low 
cills, so that patients may see out of them as they lie in bed. 

The plans exhibited generally provided the usual ward nurse’s bed 
room and scullery at one end, and the baths and water-closets at the 
other end. It may be well to remark here, that the recent practice 
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is in favour of the ward nurse’s bed room not being attached to the 
ward, but that nurses should have their room in the administrative 
block. The ward nurse when on duty should be in the ward, and 
when off duty is better away from the ward. 

The cross-ventilated lobbies dividing the water-closets and bath- 
room from the ward were variously designed, but those having means 
of heating by hot water pipes or otherwise, must be considered better 
than those not heated; for patients are not likely to take a chill in 
passing into the warmed apartment. 

Various systems of heating and ventilation were shown. Open 
fires were generally adopted, but aided by heating apparatus indepen- 
dent of the fires, except in the case of some of Mr. Saxon-Snell’s 
buildings which had his patent Thermhydric stoves, combining the 
open fire with hot water circulation, the heat for which is obtained 
by the same fire. 

Admitting fresh air over heated surfaces at the lower part of the 
room, and extracting the vitiated air by vertical shafts in the upper 
part of the walls is the system most generally adopted. 

The velocity is sometimes accelerated in these shafts by heat 
applied at the foot of the shaft over the chamber with which it 
communicates. 

The question of ventilation for large buildings is quite in the 
experimental stage, and in order perfectly to control the proper and 
efficient supply of air to wards, special power may have to be 
provided. 

The question of summer ventilation when cool fresh air is required, 
and that of winter when warm fresh air is required, have both to be 
considered. Mr. Robins has expressed his opinion that fans, either 
to withdraw the vitiated air, or to force in fresh air, or both as may 
be required, are the proper means for obtaining the change of air 
necessary in large buildings. 

It may be well to note here that great care should be devoted to 
the selection of the intake of fresh air so that it may be pure. 

A reference to the more important buildings may now be 
given. 


‘ 


No. 84. Garton, Captain Dovenas, R.E., C.B., D.C.L., F.R.S. 


The Herbert Hospital, Woolwich. This hospital, built on the — | 


western slope of Shooter’s Hill, was designed for 650 patients. The 
wards range N.N.E. and 8.S.W., and are in single and double 
pavilions, which connect by a corridor 715 feet long and 15 feet wide. 
The pavilions are 63 feet 9 inches apart, and are in three stories. 
The greatest length of the pavilion is 312 feet, and the ordinary 
wards are 117 feet 8 inches, 108 feet 6 inches, 73 feet 84 inches 
long, 27 feet 6 inches wide, ‘and 14 feet high. The principles em- 
bodied in this building are now well known and appreciated, so that 
it will be unnecessary to follow them here in detail. 


09 
No. 56. Swewt, H. Saxon, F.R.LB.A. 


This is a very complete series of drawings illustrative of Parochial 
and Charitable Institutions. The drawings include Workhouses, 
Infirmaries, Schools, and many other institutions which have been 
erected by Mr. Snell. The list of all the institutions of which draw- 
ings are exhibited will be found in the Official Catalogue, Inter- 
national Medical and Sanitary Exhibition, 1881. 

In the St. Olave’s, St. George's, and St. Marylebone Infirmaries, 
the usual arrangement of hospital building with narrow wards 
separated by wide open spaces is shewn. ‘The beds are arranged 
along each side, and the nurses’ room, sculleries, &c., at the end next 
the corridor connecting the ward with the administrative block and 
other wards. The lavatories, baths, and w. c.’s are placed in a tower 
at the extreme end of ward, and separated therefrom by a ventilating 
lobby. 

In the Infirm wards of St. Marylebone, and in St. Luke’s Work- 
house Infirmary, a very different arrangement to the above is shewn. 
Here the wards are more than 40 feet wide, and the beds are placed 
against the end walls, and back to back against the partitions running 
partly across the ward from one side, and about two-thirds the height 
of the ward. The other side of the ward is built into a series of bay 
windows, around which are seats for the inmates, and this space 
forms the day-room. The nurses’ and officers’ rooms are placed at 
the ends as previously described. 

In St. Marylebone Infirmary the circumscribed area of the site has 
made it necessary to accommodate the Jaundry on the upper floors. 
The washhouse is on the topmost floor (3rd floor), the drying ground 
on the 2nd floor, and the laundry on the 1st floor. The linen to be 
washed is sent up by a lift from the ground floor, and passes down 
through the various processes, and finally to the delivery room on the 
ground floor again. 

The Holborn Infirmary, erected at Highgate, shews both the above 
systems combined in one establishment. The administrative block 
in this infirmary is placed somewhat differently to the usual manner. 

Workhouses form a class of work corresponding to the above, and 
are illustrated by St. Luke’s, St. Marylebone new casual-wards, and 
the alteration and additions to St. George’s Workhouse. 

The list of parochial buildings is continued with Hendon Union 
Innatic Wards, and a comprehensive set of buildings for the 
Clerkenwell Mortuary. The part of the building over the disin- 
fecting chamber is carried up as a.tower with a flue for conveying 
any noxious vapour away from the disinfecting chamber to the highest 
_ part of the building. 

The Dispensaries for the northern and southern districts Maryle- 
bone give the same accommodation, but are rather differently planned 
owing to the difference of site. 

The lodgings for houseless poor, designed for a Russian Philan- 
thropist, to be erected at Nijny Novgorod, are planned on the same 
principle as casual wards. 
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The School buildings are represented by Industrial School for 437 
and 628 children respectively, and by the Kensington District Schools. 
The latter design shews a careful separation of the different classes 
of children. In addition, there are the usual buildings arranged for 
probationary wards for both boys and girls and infants. This design 
also includes an infirmary and a chapel. 

The Royal Patriotic Fund School tor boys, erected on Wandsworth 
Common, is designed for 180, with infirmary accommodation for 14. 
The area of the site is 12 acres, and includes play ground and 
cricket field. 

The detail drawings exhibited by Mr. Snell are interesting, and 
shew the isolated tower building containing the w.c.’s, bath, and 
lavatories. The chambers are heated with hot water pipes, so that 
air would be rather drawn in from the wards than delivered into them. 

The ward windows are designed so as to protect the occupants of 
the adjacent beds from draughts when open. ‘The upper part is made 
as a sash to let down. The window is close up to the ceiling, and has 
a box space provided for the Venetian blinds. 

The system of circular wards suggested some years ago by Professor 
Marshall is shewn, worked out for an infirmary, by Mr. Saxon-Snell. 
The unlimited supply of air to a sick ward is a cardinal consideration. 
The square court enclosed by the buildings is the worst form of 
construction. The circular ward offers many advantages, as it 
receives the wind from every direction, and is quite detached and 
well aerated. The circular ward for the amount of material used 
gives more wall space and greater cubic capacity. The sharp cross 
draughts and down draughts as in ordinary wards would not be so 
great in the circular construction. 

The height of the tower wards in towns should be arranged for 
two or three stories, and the towers built on arches below might be 
finished at the top with a winter garden. No direct communication 
would be given between the towers, access being only indirect through 
a corridor. The cost, according to Mr. P. Gordon Smith, would be 
slightly greater than ordinary pavilion construction, with a corres- 
ponding number of beds and equal ward space per bed. 


No. 62. Rostns, E. C., F.S.A. 


This exhibit comprised designs for the North Staffordshire Infir- 
mary, the Coventry and Warwickshire Hospital, and the St. Pancras 
Infirmary, all illustrating various applications of the “pavilion system” 
of planning. 

His premiated drawings for the London Orphan Asylum were 
exhibited to shew the application of the same principle to an orphan 
school. The quadrangular form of the uniting corridor connected 
complete homes for 25 boys in each block. 

Mr. Robins also exhibited his design for the City of London School, 
wherein he has worked out the so-called “ Hall passage system,” which 
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he recommends for the planning of middle class day schools, all the 
class rooms being entered from the great hall. 


No. 91. Totter. 


The chief features of the system of hospital construction, now 
known in France by the name of the Tollet system, are the separate 
pavilion exposing as large a surface as possible to the purifying 
influence of the outer air, and as little interior surface as possible to 
the contaminating influence of the internal air. 

The most important hospital on the Tollet system is that at 
Bourges, which contains 220 beds, and it may give some idea of the 
system by adding here a short description of this hospital. 

The hospital is situated on a gentle slope, and covers about 15 
acres of land, or 2,582 square feet of land per bed. The Bourges 
hospital consists of twelve one-storey ‘“‘ogival” pavilions, with a 
distance of 52 feet between each. The principle adopted is to have 
the space of ground between each of the pavilions equal to twice 
the height of the pavilions. The pavilions are 120 feet long and 
26 feet wide, and the floors are raised 5 feet above the ground. 
The roof has been the subject of special study, and the pointed 
arch has been adopted, it being considered that this form would 
harbour the least dust and dirt, and having no tie-beams or ob- 
structions would offer least surface, and give great facility for 
ventilation of the ward. ‘The framework of the hospital is of iron 
ribs placed 4 feet apart, and curved over to meet in the point of the 
arch. ‘The spaces between the iron ribs may be filled in with boards, 
or for more permanent hospitals, with stone or brickwork. The 
walls and the floors of these buildings receive careful consideration. 
The interior walls are prepared with silicate cement so as to be 
smooth and non-porous, and they can be washed, and when desired 
they can be coated with petroleum and burnt off so as to destroy any 
germ life. The floors are of wood, but covered with a material 
impervious to moisture and with joints caulked, so that the hospital 
dust does not sinkin. At the end of the pavilion facing the entrance 
there is a door opening into a vestibule severed from the main 
building by a covered passage open both sides, 9 feet long. The 
closets are placed here, and under the same annex there is a cart to 
receive soiled linen, so that it is at once removed from the building. 
There is a small separate room at each side on entering the pavilion, 
one for the nurse and the second for any patient it may be considered 
desirable to separate. At the other end of the ward there is a small 
dining room, a bath room, and small kitchen. 


No. 65. Bootu, Lawrencn, F.R.I.B.A. 


The Salford Union Hospital, built in 1880, has a site 310 yards 
long, 85 yards in breadth. 
The pavilion principle was adopted, and a continuous corridor 
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850 feet long, 10 feet wide, connects the several pavilions with each 
other, and with the administrative block, which latter is placed in the 
centre so as to be easy of access. The corridor is enclosed on the 
ground level, but the two upper stories form open gangways for 
communication to the several blocks. In favourable weather these 
gang ways form a pleasant resort for convalescents to enjoy fresh air, 
and the view of scenery which is very beautiful at this pomt. Addi- 
tional staircases are provided for double pavilion blocks for occasional 
use or in case of fire. In connection with these staircases there are 
open air balconies for semi-convalescent patients. All water-closets, 
bath-rooms, and lavatories are cut off from wards and day room by 
intervening passages open on both sides. The pavilions are well 
detached by wide spaces for ventilation. The wards average 80 
superficial feet floor space, and 1,000 cubic feet of air or ventilating 
space for each patient. Sash windows to open to fullest extent, and 
at the head of all ward windows there are swivel casements to form 
hopper for judicious admission of fresh air. At every floor level hit- 
and-miss ventilators and ziz-zag flues are provided. Each depart- 
ment has its linen shoot, coal cellar, lift, nurses’ kitchen, and also 
special adjacent wards for occasional patients. In addition to 10 
small lifts for ordinary purposes, there are two large ones from the 
operating rooms for men and women patients and attendants. The 
wards and day rooms are all warmed by open fire grates constructed 
somewhat on the “Galton” principle. There are two distinct 
systems of drains: one for conveying roof-water into a tank, for 
washing purposes, the other for carrying sewage matter into public 
sewer. 

The further exhibits under this number are the Workmen’s 
Dwellings. These dwellings have been designed to provide indepen- 
dent households for very poor people at a rent of 2s. 6d. per week. 
The large “ flat” system has been avoided, but what may be called 
“semi detached cottage” system has been adopted. Blocks, three 
stories in height, containing two tenements on ground floor, two 
tenements first floor, two tenements on top floor placed seven feet 
apart along the street frontage. Uncovered staircases of fire-proof 
construction are provided between the blocks for access. It is 
intended to give 30 feet between the backs of houses, not walled off 
but left open. The internal accommodation: living room, 12 feet by 
12 feet; bed room, 12 feet by 10 feet 6 inches. The warming and 
ventilation have been carefully considered. The waste heat from 
sitting room warms the bed room. Floors of living room concrete, 
and walls lined with glazed bricks, 5 feet high, and may be washed 
easily. The bed room floors are of wood, and ceiling lath and 
plastered. No walls are plastered, and there are no skirting boards. 
All the walls and ceilings are lime whitened. 


No. 59. Poorn, Dr. G. V., anp A. Warrrnouss, A.R.A. 


These drawings shew a scheme for the reconstruction of University 
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College Hospital on its present site. The main principle insisted 
upon is that each pavilion should be a building complete in itself, 
and making it impossible to pass from one pavilion to the other, from 
one storey to another, or from one ward to another without going 
into the open corridor. The building resembles the letter H, and 
has the three pavilions pointing to the open space of the college. 
Every part of the building is thus made to have advantage of what 
fresh air there may be in this space. ‘The pavilions are connected at 
their western extremities with open corridors. 

The building is five stories high, and stands about 63 feet above 
the pavement. The three stories devoted to wards would be ex- 
clusively for patients, and each pavilion would contain three wards. 
All the wards are 25 feet wide, and the length of north pavilion 120 
feet, centre pavilion 80, and south pavilion 88 feet. A floor space of 
120 square feet would be available to all patients, children as well as 
adults, giving accommodation for 174 patients. In addition there 
would be 24 beds in private wards, making 198 in all. The w.c.’s 
and sculleries are in turrets slightly projecting at each end of the 
pavilion. Every thing that may give rise to offensive emanations, or 
for which light and air are specially required, is placed in the top 
stories. In the north pavilion, dead house, and post mortem room, 
communicating by a special lift with the back yard; the Registrar’s - 
rooms, urine laboratory, dispensary laboratory, and clinical lecture 
theatre. In the middle pavilion the operating theatre, and in the 
south pavilion the kitchen is placed. The corridors are eight feet 
wide, and the staircases in separate buildings six feet wide, and in 
the centre of each a lift going from top to bottom of the building. 


No. 64. Ernest Turner, F.R.I.B.A. 


Exhibit of drawings shewing method of drainage for town houses. 
The Fever Hospital, Newton Road, for the Local Board, Torquay. 
The London and Provincial Steam Laundry. 

The Home Hospital, Fitzroy Square. 

The drainage plans shew houses of various types where of necessity 
the main drain passes underneath the house, and in such cases great 
care is required to make the drain perfectly watertight. In the 
houses under consideration the drains are laid in a bed of concrete, 
and are carefully jomted. The ventilation and aération of all drains 
is also a matter of great importance, and is accomplished by admitting 
fresh air in front of the house in suitable positions, and withdrawing 
at the back of the house by a vertical ventilating shaft. By this 
means a current of air is continually circulating through the drains, 
rendering them free from sewer air. 

The Fever Hospital, Torquay, was designed to meet the require- 
ments of the Local Board, the object being to provide a building 
complete in all its sanitary arrangements, of moderate size, and at 
the lowest cost. The idea was, by isolating the first cases which 
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appear, that it might be possible to prevent a disease from becoming 
epidemic. 

Accommodation is provided in this hospital for twenty patients in 
eight wards, four wards containing four beds each, and four single- 
bedded wards. The drainage is not carried into the town sewers, but 
is dealt with in two ways, the earth closet for excrement disposal, 
and subsoil irrigation for the slop waters from baths, sinks, &c., 
which are collected into a Field’s flush tank, from which they are auto- 
matically discharged into drains with open joints, which allow of 
percolation into the ground. The rain-water is collected for use in the 
laundry, which building is situated in rear of the main block, and 
comprises wash-house, ironing room, and disinfecting chamber. 

At Fitzroy House the Home Hospitals’ Association made the first 
effort to provide accommodation for a special class of patients whose 
circumstances placed them without the scope of charitable relief. 
The house, which was an ordinary town house of the early part of 
the present century, has been modified and adapted for the purposes 
of this hospital. The entrance is by a broad, well-lighted hall, from 
which the dining-room is approached, and behind this is a bed-room 
appropriated for an accident ward. ‘The upper floors are entirely 
occupied by bed-rooms, and on the landing, between the first and 
second floors, is a bath-room and water closet. The range of buildings 
at the back of the premises, originally used for stabling, have been 
converted into nurses’ bed-rooms. The walls, whenever possible, 
have been rendered washable, and all floors are stained and wax 
polished. 

Special attention has been given to the drainage arrangements. 
The main house-drain runs from the back through the basement pas- 
sage into the public sewer. Manholes are provided at back and front 
on the drain, and fresh air is admitted by two inlets in the front 
area, and the soil pipe is carried up as an exhauster shaft at the back 
of the house well above the roof. Flushing arrangement is provided 
at the back manhole. 

The London and Provincial Steam Laundry. These works, which 
have been recently opened, are the largest of the kind, and are de- 
signed for dealing with from 80,000 to 90,000 pieces per week. 

The buildings are laid out to deal with the work continuously and 
in rotation, and consist mainly of receiving and sorting rooms, wash- 
houses, ironing, and collar dressing rooms. There are also separate 
buildings, with distinct entrance, for dealing with infected linen. 


No. 81. Francis E. Jonzs. 


Drawings of Hospital in the Circular Ward System of Professor 
Marshall, and adapted to a confined site such as University College 
Hospital. 

Circular Wards have been adopted for the Hospital at mre 
now in course of construction. 
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For information respecting the advantages claimed for Circular 
Wards, see Professor Marshall’s pamphlet, read at Social Science Con- 
gress, 1878. 


No. 395. Apams, Ropert. 


The Anti-Accident Rever- 
sible Window is here shewn 
among a collection of other 
useful appliances for build- 
ings. This kind of window 
would be serviceable for ven- 
tilation in many classes of 
public and private buildings. 
The general form and appear- 
ance of the window is that of 
the ordinary sash window, 
and will act as such, but has 
the advantage also of swing- 
ing on centres to any required 
angle. Both top and bottom 
sashes may be revolved, and 
thus form a louvre ventilator 
of large size. The further 
advantage thatthe sashes may 
be cleaned with ease and 
safety, without getting out- 
side in the ordinary way, is 
to be observed. 








No. 300. Atsisstma Patnt Company, LIMITED. 


Sanitary paints made from zinc. It is claimed that this paint pos- 
sesses large covering power, it is inodorous, unchanged by gases, and 
being free from white lead, is a desirable pigment. 


No. 89. Mons. Borpran (Brussels). 


Complete drawings of a theatre at Brussels are shewn, to which 
M. Bordian has applied a system of ventilation by compressed air. 
Engines and air compressors are fixed in the basement, from which 
pipes are carried all over the building, and the air distributed under 
pressure to any part of the buildings at will. Outlets are provided 
for the escape of foul air which go into a lantern in the roof of build- 
ing. In summer means are employed to cool the air, and in winter 
to warm the air. 

e 
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BuLLIvant, TAGLIAFERRO, AND Co. 


The arrangement of sash 
window here exhibited has 
been somewhat largely used 
on account of its simplicity 
and the ease of removing the 
sashes forcleaning. ‘The ex- 
clusion of air and dust more 
perfectly is a good feature in 
this invention. The weights, 
instead of being attached by 
lines to the sash in the ordi- 
nary way, are hung to a 
moveable guide bar, which tra- 
vels in a groove partly in the 
sash and partly in the pulley 
stile. The guide bar has a 
spring packing its entire 
length, which keeps it firmly 
to the work. A screw passes 
through the centre of the side 
of the sash when in work, 
retaining the guide bar firmly 
in place. When this screw 
is removed the weight in fall- 
ing draws the guide bar out of 
the sash. The sash can then 
be lifted out for cleaning. 
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No. 361. CuHaries Drake anv Co., Liurrep. 


The marble concrete in various forms was exhibited here, among 
others may be mentioned a bath of marble concrete, polished inside, 
and also floors of the same material of various colours. 


No. 88. Wut14am Eassts, C.E, 


Drawings were exhibited shewing the various arrangements and 
furnaces used in different countries for the purposes of cremation. 


No. 92. Grantuam, JuN., AND Battuy Denton, Jun. 


This exhibit shews drawings for abattoirs and meat market, suitable 
for a large town. 

Public abattoirs were first established in Paris, and several have been 
erected in England on similar principles. It is important from a 
sanitary point of view, that the slaughtering of cattle and the dis- 
posal of the offal should he concentrated as much as possible under 
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public control, and not carried on in private slaughter-houses in 
crowded neighbourhoods. 

The drawings shew the necessary buildings for offices for housing 
and slaughtering the cattle, for storing, and for the sale of meat. The 
buildings comprise lairs or cattle sheds, slaughter-houses, and meat 
market. 

The lairs and slaughter-houses are ranged on each side of a gang- 
way, so that the animals are taken direct from the lairs across to the 
slaughter-houses. 

Tramways may be laid in the streets so as to convey the meat to the 
market for sale. 


No. 442. Howanrp Anp Sons. 


Patent parquet flooring in different kinds of wood—oak, walnut, 
mahogany, &c., made in various patterns. This flooring is laid so as 
to be impervious to dust and dirtand would no doubt form a valuable 
floor surface in hospital buildings. 


No. 328. IHLEE AnD Horne. 


Luminous paints were here shewn, and a cottage with the interior 
walls coated with the luminous paint exhibited. Various objects were 
also shewn for which the luminous paint is suitable. 


No. 282. Macurre ann Co. 


The Barf process for coating various iron materials used in building, 
including corrugated iron sheets, wrought iron pipes, &c., and a 
variety of other useful purposes. 


No. 248. G. E. Prircuerd, F.S.A. 


Building construction, shewing various methods of walling and 
flooring composed of red earthenware hollow pipes laid in Portland 
cement. It is claimed for these walls and floors that thorough 
aération and ventilation are caused, and dampness rendered im- 
possible. 


No. 289. THe Santrary Paint CoMPANny 


Exhibit various paints, including Griffiths’ white and silicate paints 
and petrifying liquids. Griffiths’ white is provided as a substitute 
for the ordinary white lead, and has no poisonous effects, as the lead 
paints have. 


No. 287. Tue Siticate Paint Company. 


Paints and colours, and the Charlton white zine preparation to take 
the place of ordinary lead paints. 
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No. 354. Sprence’s Merat MANvFAcCTURING CoMPANY. 


Specimens of Spence’s metal, for jointing gas and water pipes, 
fixing iron railings, &c. This material is used in a heated state at a 
comparatively low temperature, and in that condition can be easily 
run into any form. 


No. 362. ALFRED WALKER. 


Concrete made of slag-or granite or breeze, with Portland cement 
is shewn. For floors and yards, as a finishing coat 23 in. thick, this 
material has been found useful. 


No. 288. FREDERICK WALTON & Co. 


“Tancrusta Walton,” a new Linoleum product (Linum, flax; Crusta, 
relief), introduced with a view to improve the appearance of the 
interior of houses, giving decoration in relief. The idea is to produce 
the effect of carving by stamping. This material resists the effect 
of damp and alteration of heat and cold, and can be scrubbed or 
washed. 


Messrs. WooLtnamMs & Co. 


Wall papers of all colours or tints, and said to be free from arsenic. 
The bright tints, usually considered necessarily arsenical, are shewn 
prepared without arsenic. 


SECTION XIV. 





VENTILATING, LIGHTING, AND WARMING. 
No. 410. Brnyam anp Sons. 


THE Ventilating Globe Light here exhibited may be usefully described 
in this report. 

The object of this contrivance is so to burn gas that the products 
of combustion should be carried off and not allowed to escape into 
the apartment, and it is also designed to assist in the ventilation. 

The usual form is that of a glass globe, suspended or held from the 
ceiling by a tube, down the centre of which the gas piping is brought 
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into the globe and to the burner. At the ceiling the tube is continued 
for carrying off the products of combustion, and around this tube is 
an outer tube for removing the heated air of the apartment, and out- 
side this again is the inlet for fresh cold air at the ceiling level. The 
supply of air to support combustion is drawn from the apartment in 
over the top of the globe, and as soon as the burner is lighted an 
upward current is created in the inner tube, and this tube becomes 
heated and rarefies the air in the outer tube, causing an upward 
current. The air of both the tubes is conveyed to the flue of the 
apartment. It is intended, by this contrivance, to produce two dis- 
tinct actions, viz.: the carrying away of the products of combustion 
and the drawing off the vitiated and heated air of the apartment at 
the ceiling level. 

The Gas Fire of Dr. Siemens is also exhibited. This heating 
arrangement may be very simply adapted to any existing fire-grate. 
The heat of the gas flames is transferred to gas coke or anthracite, 
which, when once heated, maintains a sufficient power for radia- 
tion. The gas is applied along the front of the grate, at the bottom 
bar, and is burnt without the admixture of air, as in the Bunsen 
burner, as by using unmixed gas yellow flame is set up between the 
pieces of coke near the front, presenting the appearance of an ordi- 
nary coal fire. 


No. 378. Brrp, Pernr Hinoxnus, F.R.CS. 


The well-known arrangement of inlet for fresh air through the 
meeting rails of the ordinary window sash. ‘The window sash is 
lifted up about four inches, and the space below so opened is filled by 
a strip of wood abont four inches deep, and running the whole width 
of the windows. Fresh air from without is thus free to enter at the 
space formed at the meeting rails, and has an upward direction to- 
wards the ceiling. 


No. 268. Bosrzez, Danrev T. 


Exhibits, under this section, a Cowl for exhaust purposes, without 
any moving parts, and which is contrived to catch the wind in any 
direction it may be blowing. This cowl is the patent of Dr. Alfred 
Hall. | 


No. 411. CHorutTon AND DUGDALE. 


This exhibit comprises the ‘ Sunlight” Cooking Stove, with the 
newly-added hot-water supply, which is arranged so as to avoid ex- 
plosion should the cold water supply cease. 
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No. 355. Ctarx, F. W. 


The Portable Gas Machine for making 
an illuminating gas of rich quality from 
gasoline. 

The machine is self-contained, and re- 
quires merely to be placed in position, 
and it is automatic in action. The gene- 
ral appearance of the machine is that of a 
small gas holder. The small retort of cast 
iron is placed above the holder portion, 
and is heated by gas made in the machine 
itself, The gas is of rich illuminating 
power, and does not give off in burning 
any sulphur or ammoniacal impurities. 
The gasoline, which is kept apart from the 
machine, is allowed to flow into the retort 
as required, where it is subjected to a de- 
structive distillation, mixes with warm air, 
and forms a chemical combination and a 
permanent gas of uniform quality. 
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No. 270. Cuirr, Jos—EPH AND Sons. 


The Anglo-German Stove here exhibited is formed in the same 
way as other well-known stoves of this class, with glazed ware of 
artistic design and colour. 

The details of this stove vary slightly from some others in the ex- 
hibition. ‘The fire door and damper are arranged on the narrow side 
of the stove, and are of German manufacture. There are tubes for 
the inlet of fresh air to the stove, and for the carrying off the pro- 


ducts of combustion. ; 2 
The stove may be fed with anthracite coal, and, it is said, will 


burn 24 hours without attention. 


No. 391. Comyns, Curing, anp Co. 
The Boyle Outlet Ventilator, having mica flap valves, for fixing 


into chimney flues, and utilising the upward current therein for ven- 
tilating rooms of dwellings. 


No. 374. ConsTanTInn, JOSEPH. 


The Convoluted Stove, for warming public buildings, as shown, 
consists ‘of a number of castings bolted together and forming deep 
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square corrugations, the inner surface forming conductors of heat and 
flame, and the external flues warm air channels, inducing rapid cir- 
culation and diffusion. Slabs of fire-clay rest near the upper part, 
and equalise the heat in all parts of the stove. The sides and back 
are provided with fire-brick lining, protecting the metal from imme- 
diate contact with the fire. 


No. 866. Constantine, T. J. 


This exhibit comprises Cooking Ranges in a number of sizes, from 
the artizan’s or cottager’s, to those with double ovens and boiler, 
capable of cooking for 50 persons. The stove is a self-contained ap- 
paratus, and can be placed either in the ordinary opening of the 
kitchen fire-place, or anwhere most convenient, and requires no 
setting. 

The stove is supported on four short legs, lifting it from the floor 
about 4 inches ; the advantage of this being that dust and dirt can 
be readily removed. 

The heat from the fire-box is utilised to the utmost, and chambers 
are formed around three sides of it, and the central fire bar is also 
hollow for warming air. 

The door of the fire-box is specially constructed, so as to admit 
fresh air, and deliver the same warmed over the fuel, thereby assist- 
ing in obtaining complete combustion. 

The chamber around the ovens has a series of gills, over which the 
heat has to pass, and the bottom has a loose plate, under which there 
is also a row of gills. The ovens are ventilated by an inlet and 
outlet. 

The idea of retaining heat over the surfaces as long as possible per- 
vades the whole construction. 

Anthracite may be burned in these stoves with advantage. 


No. 357. Crosstey Bros. 


The “ Otto” Silent Gas Engine, which is the exhibit under this 
number, is now so well! known and so largely used that it requires no 
explanation here. 


No. 307. Dyzr, Freprrick. 


The System of Hot-Water Circulation here shown is well known, 
and has been largely applied in this country. The main feature of 
the system, which was introduced from America, is the cylinder 
placed in any convenient position contiguous to the fire heating the 
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boiler. The usual and most advantageous way of heating this boiler 
in private houses is by the kitchen fire. The boiler is of small size, 
and made tubular, and can be fixed to either an open or close 
range. 

The supply from the cold water cistern is laid on direct to the 
cylinder and boiler. The boiler is in connection with the cylinder, 
and has the ordinary flow and return pipes. 

The hot water is caused to circulate from the top of cylinder and 
from the boiler throughout the house and back again to the boiler. 

The cylinder can be made of any size, from 50 gallons upwards, 
and takes the place of the dangerous hot-water cistern, usually placed 
in the upper part of the house. 

A safety valve is placed on the top of the cylinder, and weighted 
according to the head of water to be resisted: there is also the usual 
expansion pipe, placed at the highest part of the apparatus. It is 
impossible by this system to draw off the water below a certain fixed 
level, and the kitchen fire can thus be kept up in full action without 
fear of explosion in frosty weather. 


No. 278. Etuison, Jamus E. 


The exhibit is entirely one of Ventilation Ap- 
pliances, and shows the conical perforations for 
bringing in fresh air without draught. The per- 
forations are shown for bricks of various dimen- 
sions, and also for skirting boards. | 

The Air Diffuser, which is a simple appliance 
also for introducing fresh air without draught, 
consists of a square or circular plaque, with four 
cross divisions at the back, and is fixed into an 
aperture in the vertical wall. The amount of air 

admitted can be regulated by the distance 

that the plaque is drawn out, and it can 
never be entirely closed, as the four stops at 
——, the back prevent it being pushed fairly 
Si against the wall. The plaque may be made 
ornamental by inserting china painting, 
painted panel, or looking glass in the front. 

Fig. 1 is a section of the “air diffuser,” and 
fig. 2 a view of the back: the dotted lines 
show the position of the divisions. 
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No. 418. Farwie, J. F. 


Exhibits various forms of the George Calorigen for heating by gas, 
coal, and other fuel. 
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No. 377. Farapsay anp Son. 


The exhibit shows the arrangement made by this firm for carrying 
off the products of combustion from gas lights. The chief feature is 
that of a bell glass placed over the burners, and attached to an outlet 
pipe taken to the outer air. 

The outlet pipe is coated with asbestos and an outer zinc pipe. 


No. 415. Gress, Ropert Renton, 


Air Cleansing Prisms shown, forms an apparatus for cooling, 
cleansing, and purifying air, as it isadmitted; it is formed by a series 
of glass \/-shaped troughs, and water is laid on and made to flow 
from the top trough downwards through the series. 

The air from the outside has to pass through the falling water and 
over the water contained in the troughs, by which process it is cooled 
and purified. 

The Hot-Water Grate shown is formed by fixing a coil of iron 
pipe at at the back of the ordinary fire-grate, and forming also the 
front grate bars. A hot-water circulation is thus formed, and would 
be available for various purposes, such as warming a bedroom from 
sitting-room fire. 


No. 375. Grirrin, Ropert H. 


The arrangement of the Ventilating, Heating, and Smoke-Consum- 
ing Stove consists in the formation of a space at the back of the 
erate, where fresh air from the outside is admitted. A covering plate 
is placed horizontally over at the highest part of the grate, and has 
the flue tube cast on it. 

Air from without is warmed by contact with the grate, and passes 
upward and outward into the room at a level just above the grate. 
Air from the room feeds the grate from its perforated back, and the 
smoke passes up the tube mentioned. 


No. 367. Hetirr, WILtiaM. 


This exhibit belongs to a class of apparatus called Instantaneous 
Water Heaters. In this case the supply of water is automatic, be- 
ing regulated by an ordinary-ball valve. <A large heating surface is 
provided by an arrangement of two tapered chambers and three inde- 
pendent coils in the centre of the inner chamber. The gas burner 
used is the atmospheric type, arranged on cross bars, and the pro- 
ducts of combustion are allowed to escape into tee apartment. No 
flue being pepuded: 
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No. 241. Hopkinson, W. W. 


The ‘“ Libra” Lamp, with an independent reservoir for the oil, 
which OW of fresh suEEy to be filled in whilst the lamp is burning. 
5 7 The lamps exhibited have a reservoir 
containing 18 hours’ supply, and the 
oil filters from the vase, and passes 
along the tube and through the 
‘‘ Libra valve,” which regulates the 
admission to the burner, passing 
just so much as the lamp is consum- 
ing. In this arrangement of lamp 
the oil is always maintained at a 
fixed level not being burnt down 
lower, as in lamps of the usual con- 
struction, and thus the wick does not become charred to the same 
extent, and requires less attention to trimming. 
The large shadow which is cast by the oil vase of ordinary lamps, 
is obviated in this form of lamp. 





The ‘Libra Valve” is also 
=adapted, in a larger size, for 
regulating the supply of water 
to kitchen boilers, and from its 
small dimensions, 6; inches X 23 
inches X 44 inches, would be very 
convenient, taking the place of the 


cistern Ait ball valve at present in use. 








No. 376. S. Leonr anv Co 


This exhibit comprises the well known Gas Cooking Stoves and 
the “Heating and Ventilating Calorifere.” The calorifere is an 
arrangement of a gas stove under a china-ware cover, and has a flue- 
pipe conducted into a chamber, where it warms fresh air brought in 
from the outside. The fresh air comes into the room somewhat 
on the Tobin principle, but is heated on its way in the chamber 
mentioned. ‘The outlet-flue runs in the centre of the inlet-tube, and 
thus all the heat would be utilized. 


No. 412. Musa@rave anv Co. 


The Slow Combustion Stove in all its varieties is shown. Fresh 
air is introduced and made to circulate around an outer casing, and 
eventually to escape into the room warmed. 

The fire-box, lined with fire clay, contains sufficient fuel to last from 
8 to 24 hours, according to size of stove. It is fed through the top, 
and air is admitted for combustion by sliding door near the bottom. 
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The new Smokeless Stove Grate, called the Ulster, is also exhibited. 
The Ulster is nearly like the ordinary register stove grate in appear- 
ance, but has a chamber for holding supply of coal which replenishes 
the fire as it burns away. When the grate is in operation the new 
fuel becomes heated, and the products are made to pass through the 
burning fuel and are thus consumed, adding to the brilliancy of the 
fire. 


No. 315. Prcokarp, JouNn REYNARD. 


Domestic Fire Grate consuming smoke and preventing down draft. 

The general appearance of this grate is like the ordinary register 
erate, it differs essentially however in detail. The fire back is pro- 
_vided with openings, and under the grate an opening is made for the 
admission of air from the apartment. The arrangement is applicable 
to all existing fire places. 

The smoke passes through the fire instead of over it and into a 
combustion chamber, where its ignition intensifies the heat. A 
damper is arranged in the back for regulating the draught. 


No. 421. Porrway, CHARLES. 


The Tortoise Slow Combustion Stove has a fire clay chamber, and is 
fed at top, and will burn for 7 to 10 hours, according to size of 
chamber. The draught is regulated by door at the bottom. 


No. 420. Porter, Tuomas anp Sons. 


The Thermhy- 
dric Ventilating 
Hot-Water Open 
Fire Grate, the pa- 
tent of Mr. Saxon 
Snell, F.R.LB.A. 
The illustration 
gg} will at once give 
=| [aaa | PA =Cthe $ general out- 

EA ward appearance 
of the stove, and 
the construction 
will be seen in the 
sections. An or- 
dinary fire grate 
is surrounded by a 
compartment filled 
with water, which 
is connected by 
tubes to a battery 
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of coils on either side of the stove. 

From this arrangement the advantages of the open fire are obtained, 
and in addition all or nearly all the heat is utilized in raising the 
temperature of the water and circulating it: this heat is given off by 
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the coils. Fresh air is admitted around the back of the stove, and 
becomes warm before delivery into the room. 

The stove may be somewhat differently arranged for the centre of 
wards, and, in this case, descending flues would be employed. 

The revolving smoke-consuming fire grate exhibited is an arrange- 
ment by which the grate or fire basket is made to turn on pivots. 
- The basket is closed by bars top and bottom, and can be opened for 
putting in fresh fuel. When fuel is added to the fire the basket is 
turned over, bringing the lower part uppermost, the added fuel being 
now below, where it becomes warmed and partly distilled; the fire 
goes on burning, giving off little or no smoke. 


No. 248. Prircuert, G. E., F.S.A,, F.R.1.B.A. 


New patented system of Heating by Hot-Water, and also for the 
passage and changing of air without draught or loss of temperature. 
This invention is shown by a full sized section of one side of a room 
or hospital ward. The heating surface in this system is obtained by 
corrugated sheets being fixed together, leaving a small space of about 
ath inch between them for the circulation of hot water. A heating 
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surface, say of 20 superficial feet, is obtamed with as little water as 
would be required for one foot of a four inch pipe. The fuel required 
would be reduced correspondingly, aud the flow and return pipes on 
this system would be much reduced in size. 

The corrugated heating plates project 14 inches from the wall, and 
they may be kept open to view and decorated, or may be boxed in 
with panelling. 

The external air is admitted at about the floor level, and passing 
upwards, becomes warmed against the face of the corrugated plates, 
and passes into the room through louvre openings at about 6 or 7 
feet from the floor. 

The louvres are made with Ree’s patent metallic plates, enamelled 
to correspond with the style of decoration, and will bear the heat 
from a Bunsen burner being passed over them so as to destroy 
germs of infection when the system is used in fever wards. 

The vitiated air is drawn out of the apartment by arranging cor- 
rugated heating plates near the ceiling or cornice, and can be led 
away into flues. 

Jt is claimed that by this system the warming of an apartment 
would be equable, unlike warming from open fires by radiation. 

The portable heating apparatus is made on a similar principle by 
corrugated plates, with the film of water circulating between; and 
one form is that of a pillar about one foot diameter and three feet 
high. The heating may be by gas or oil lamp, and the products of 
combustion are not led away into a flue, but an enlarged chamber is 
formed at the outlet, and the products are said to condense and form 
a fluid. There is also provided, at the end of the outlet, a bag dip- 
ping into a solution of chloride of calcium, and the products of com- 
bustion have to filter through the pores of the bag charged with the 
solution. 

No. 353. Priestiny, Mrs. 


The Floral Art Ventilator, designed by Mrs. Priestley, is simple 
and artistic, and would form an effective means of introducing fresh 
air without draught, except, perhaps, during cold weather. 

The arrangement consists essentially of an outer window and an 
inner window, with a space between in which flowers may be grown, 
The bottom part of the outer window, and the top part of the inner 
window open, and can be regulated at will. The air by this arrange- 
ment has to pass over the growing plants, and travels upwards and 
enters the room by the top opening. 


No. 382. RitcHre anp Co. 


The several varieties of the Law-Calor Hygienic Condensing, 
Heating, Lighting, and Ventilating Stove are shown. ‘The stove is 
usually heated by gas, but where this is not to be had, mineral oils 
may be used instead. 

The usual form of this apparatus, which is about 3 feet 6 inches 
high, is that having a gas burner with a glass chimney placed mid- 
way between two side pillars. The heat and products are conveyed 
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by this glass chimney over the top, and travel down the side pillars 
into a box or receiver below. This receiver, being the coolest part 
of the apparatus, condenses the products of combustion, and the 
liquid is caught in a tray below. 

There is no flue to this apparatus, nor any fresh-air inlet. 


No. 380. Srrper Liautr Company. 


General exhibit of the Silber patented lamp burners for colza and 
mineral oil, cooking and heating stoves, the heat being derived from 
two 4-inch flat burners, consuming mineral oil. 


No. 346. Sreen anp GARLAND. 


The Wharncliffe Grate here shown, differs from the ordinary grate 
in that the fire-box, which is usually placed in a recess and far back 
from the flame of the grate front, is in this grate brought pro- 
minently forward into the room, and the sides are splayed off. By 
this arrangement a large area of heating surface is utilized and much 
heat saved, which usually goes up the chimney. 

The grate is self-contained and requires little fixing. The ornamental 
canopy forms a hot air chamber, the cold air being admitted by a pipe 
about 4 inches in diameter, passes up the sides and back through a 
series of gills, and, having become heated in its passage, proceeds 
through a perforation at the top of the canopy distributing warm 
air into the apartment. 

The Norseless Coal-box for Sick Rooms is a simple contrivance, 
six small scoops containing the charges of coal are fitted into a box, 
so as to slide in and out. 


No. 286. Tur Santrary ENGINEERING AND VENTILATION COMPANY, 


Exhibit the ‘“‘ Imperial” Vertical Tube for bringing in fresh air to a 
room, at about 4 feet 6 inches from the floor. The tubes are provided 
with arrangements for filtering the air before entering the apartment, 
a very necessary arrangement in large towns. 


No. 327. SHarp anp Company. 


The Crown Ejector Cowl is the chief feature of this exhibit, and its 
application is shown for ventilating large buildings. 


No. 383. Strevens, Coartes RIcHARD. 


Exhibits models of inlets and outlets for ventilation, and having a 
frame wound with wool to act as a strainer to the incoming air. 

A new apparatus for heating by an admixture of steam and hot air, 
is also shown. 

The apparatus consists of a copper boiler, supplied with a small 
quantity of water from a hydrostatic fountain, or ball valve if more 
convenient. The boiler is heated by gas or lamp, or other means. The 
water within the boiler is converted into steam and passes, together 
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with the heat from the fuel, through pipe coils arranged in some con- 
venient form for heating purposes, and eventually terminating in a 
small pipe which carries off the products of combustion. 

The Circulating Water Heater is an apparatus for supplying hot 
water to baths, lavatories, and for general domestic purposes. The 
apparatus consists of a galvanized tank, supported upon a light frame 
of iron, and in the centre is placed the tube enclosing the boiler gas- 
burner. 

The tank is fitted with a cold water supply, and an outlet for hot 
water supply to any part of house desired. The gas is burnt on the 
atmospheric principle. 

There is an escape pipe for all products of combustion. 


No. 426. SrRopE anv Co. 


The Schénheyder patent Sanitary Stove for lighting, heating, and 
ventilating. The source from which the heat is obtained in this stove 
is from one or two, or more, argand gas burners, which give light, 
and are then utilized for heating purposes. 

The outward form of this stove is that of a pillar, which can be 
made ornamental if thought desirable. The gas burners are arranged 
at any convenient height for lighting the apartment, and from 
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the glass chimney an iron elbow conveys the heated products 
of combustion downwards into a chamber, from whence they 
pass up into the cylinder, which acts as the heater, and thence 
away into the flue. To prevent the unpleasant effect of burn- 
ing the air by over heating (as in some close stoves) the down- 
ward pipe from the gas-burner is surrounded by slag wool or 
other good non-conducting material. The fresh air supply is taken 
in by a separate pipe at the base of the column and ascends 
through an annular space, where it gradually becomes warmed and 
is delivered into the room at the top of the stove. Air is drawn 
from the room at the base through openings and delivers into the flue, 
thus causing a constant circulation. If it is desired to warm the 
room without ventilating, a door with a slide hit-and-miss valve at 
the base is opened, and this shuts up all inlet for fresh air and the 
outlet from room. In summer all products of combustion are made 
to pass away into the flue by a direct communication. 


No. 280. THe ToHames Bank Iron Company. 


Among a large miscellaneous exhibit, the most noticeable feature 
is the improved Gell Stove made up in sections, and to take to 
pieces. ) 


No. 242. Tonks, WitttaM, anp Sons. 


Currall?’s Outlet and Inlet Ventilators, made in bronze metal. The 
inlet ventilators are made to fix on the bottom rail of window-sashes, 
and on the middle rail of doors, and are in lengths of 18 inches and 
24 inches, they can be arranged to admit any quantity of air by 
fixing a sufficient number, for large window-sashes two, or perhaps 
three may be necessary. 

The air is admitted through perforations on the outside, and enters 
a long narrow opening furnished with a deflecting plate, the quantity 
being controlled by a regulator bar. The regulator bar in some forms 
of the apparatus is loose, but in others it makes a fixed valve. 

A modification of the Ventilator, arranged by Mr. Mark Judge, is 
shown for admitting air into a room over the architrave moulding at 
the top of the door or windows, and is described as acting either as 
an inlet or outlet ventilator, according to the condition of the air in 
a room. 


No. 416. Vurity, Bros. 


The patent Ventilator or Air Propeller, is a contrivance for bring- 
ing ina current of fresh air by means of a revolving fan, driven by 
pin-hole jets of water from an upper cistern. The current is admitted 
generally at a height of 5 feet 6 inches from the floor, and can be 
reculated in quantity and direction. 

Means for filtering incoming air, and in hot weather, for cooling 
the air, are provided. 

The Patent Gas Fires made by this firm, are also shown, as well as 
the Patent Bath Boiler, and the Osborn Combined Boiler and Coil. 
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SECTION XV. 


WATER CLOSETS, SINKS, BATHS, &c., SEWAGE 
AND DRAINAGE, 


No. 304. AneEty, A. T. 


Air-tight Covers for manholes and inspection shafts on house 
drainage systems. The covers exhibited were of cast iron, and con- 
sisted of a frame and door, with locking apparatus and key to open. 
An indiarubber ring makes the joint between the frame and door 
air-tight, and the outer surface is chequered to give foothold. 


No. 254. Brarp, Dent, anp HELtyEr. 


General exhibit of sanitary apparatus, including water closet appa- 
ratus, flushing cisterns, disconnecting traps, and gullies for waste and 
rain-water. Various examples of plumbing were also shown, and the 
cast lead S and P traps. 

The Artizan Water Closet commends itself for the arrangement of 
improved joint and flushing-rim, and one of these, fitted with an 
earthenware top under the seat (which lifts), to form a slop sink, was 
shown. ‘The valve closet, fitted with large overflow and ventilation 
to valve-box is here exhibited. The disconnecting trap for soil pipes 
made in stoneware, with an enlarged inlet grating for fresh air, and 
the disconnecting gullies, with side inlets for rain-water and sink 
waste, require notice here. 


No. 271.. Tur BrrMIncGHAM SANITARY ASSOCIATION. 


Exhibit the Edinboro’ Air Chambered Trap (Pott’s Patent) in various 
sizes. ‘This useful contrivance is made in one piece of stoneware, 
glazed, and consists of an open channel, with sharp fall leading into 
a syphon trap. There are inlet sockets arranged at the back and 
sides for taking soil pipes, and sink and rain-water pipes. The open 
channel is covered by an open iron-work grating, and special pieces 
of earthenware are made to bring this channel up to surface level 
when the trap itself is deep below the ground. 


No. 247. Botprne, Joun, AnD Sons. 


The Simplea valve closet, with flushing rim and water supply to 
overflow. 

The “ National” wash-out closet, with flushing rim made in one 
piece of earthenware. 

The “Champion” trap, made of lead piping and turned into a 
spiral form, may be considered ingenious, as giving a continuous flow. 
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No. 268. Bosren, Danren, T. 


The exhibit in this section consisted mainly of the Brighton Ea- 
celsior valveless water-closet. This apparatus is made in one piece of 
earthenware, and is of the “wash-out” type, it consists of a basin 
with trap beneath, and vertical opening at the side to inspect the 
trap. The form of the basin admits of water remaining in it about 
one and a half inches deep, and the flushing rim is arranged so that 
the water impinges in such a manner as to entirely clear away the 
contents of the basin at each flush. | 


No. 347. BRaITHWAITE AND Co. 


The patent syphon water-waste preventer is a simple arrangement 
for flushing water closets, and it consists of an ordinary syphon with 
an enlarged leg in the cistern, the other and longer leg being outside. 
A piston, working loosely in the enlarged leg, is set in motion by 
pulling a lever in the ordinary way, and causes a sudden flow over the 
top bend of the syphon, which sets it in action and empties the whole 
cistern at once. The exhibit under this section also includes the 
wash-out closet with flushing rim and Claughton’s lead traps. This 
trap has the appearance of an oval bulb outwardly on the lead pipe, 
and would be convenient in many cases. 

No. 259. Brooxn, Epwarp, anp Sons. 


General exhibit of stoneware manufacture, including pipes, gullies, 
invert blocks, &c. 

The patent ribbed pipes of earthenware, exhibited for the first time. 
This invention consists of adding to the ordinary pipes, ribs made 
with the pipe, and serving to strengthen them from crushing. The 
weight of pipe is greatly increased, and the jointing made somewhat 
more difficult. 


No. 261. Bucnan, W. P. 


The drain trap, with cascade action for disconnecting soil pipes 
and wastes generally, consists of a syphon trap with a back inlet 
arranged to deliver about 2 inches above level of trapping water 
(hence the cascade action). The trap has an inlet at top, furnished 
with grating to admit fresh air. 

The drain pipes, with rest formed at the sockets, and long oval in- 
spection covers are shown. 

The Carmichael wash-down accessible closet consists of a basin with 
its outlet so curved as to form a syphon-trap, the deepest part of 
which can be seen from the basin; the whole apparatus is in one 
piece of glazed earthenware. There is an inspection cap, which gives 
access immediately to the soil pipe, which can be cleaned from this 
opening. The flushing water cascade and the flushing round the 
sides of basin, are designed to clear the trap each time of using the 
- closet, and to keep the basin clean. A two-inch valve and supply 
pipe, with large flush of water, is required for this form of closet. 
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No. 332. Capprr, Son anv Co. 


Pearson’s patent Trapless “ Twin Basin” water closet, made in one 
piece of white glazed earthenware, is arranged with a basin and com- 
partment at the side containing a ball-valve for admitting water. 
The plug has an india-rubber flange, which makes a water-tight valve. 
When the plug is raised the water previously contained in the basin, 
together with excreta, goes away to the soil pipe direct, no trap inter- 
vening, and the ball-valve allows a fresh supply to fill the basin again. 

The Brian Jones joint is a special form for connecting the basin 
apparatus with the soil pipe, with a view to prevent escape of sewer 
gas, or the joint perishing, or being broken. — 


No. 270. Cuirr, JoszpH, anp Sons. 


A large general exhibit, among which may be noticed the enamelled 
stoneware sinks and baths. 


No. 253. Dovtton anp Co. 


The Stanford patent joint for drain pipes, now so well known, is 
exhibited. It consists in forming around the spigot end and inside 
the socket a ring of Asphaltic material, moulded to a true surface and 
forming, when put together, a slightly ball-and-socket joint. This 
arrangement of joint entirely does away with any jointing material, 
such as cement and the usual gasket. 

The “ Kenon” air chamber, floor and trap, is designed in order to 
simplify the construction of disconnecting manholes for house 
drainage. The trap is made in one piece, and the floor or open 
channel part in another piece of stoneware. The floor has an 
ordinary socket cast at one end to take the spigot end of trap. The 
“* Kenon ” floor forms the bottom of the manhole which is usually 
made with open channels turned in cement or separate earthenware 
channels. The brickwork is built around the Kenon floor and 
brought up to the required part. Doulton’s joint for drain pipes 
consists in having the butt ends of the pipes ground so as fairly to 
fit against each other. A flange or collar is cast on the pipes about 
32-inch from each end. The pipes on being butted against each other 
leave a space, say 14-inch and 4-inch deep between the collars, this 
space is filled up with Portland Cement. The pipes rest on stone- 
ware cradles. 


No. 351. Duruam, C. W., or Curcaao. 


The construction of house drains, especially soil pipes with wrought 
iron tubes and screw joints as in gas or steam work. This construc- 
tion renders soil pipes and drains rigid and self-supporting, and 
settlements of buildings would not be liable to cause failure as in 
lead and stoneware pipes. , 
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No. 331. Emanuzt, A., AnD Sons. 


Exhibit syphon action water waste preventer with an after flush. 
This apparatus consists of a cistern divided into two compartments 
by a partition. A ball cock supplies water to the right hand com- 
partment, the ball of which floats in the left hand compartment. In 
the under part of the partition is a small aperture, and when the 
water rises in the right hand compartment it overflows through the 
aperture into the left hand compartment until the rising of the ball 
cock shuts off the supply.. A syphon 14 diameter opens into the 
right hand compartment and has the longer limb going to the supply 
of water closet basin. A smaller syphon opens into the left hand 
compartment, and the longer limb goes into the larger syphon and 
gives the after flush. A flat plate fits loosely into the right hand com- 
partment like a piston, and is attached to a lever actuated by a chain 
in the usual manner. The action is this, that when the cistern is 
full pulling the chain acts on the plate or piston and pulls water over 
the larger syphon which is at once set into action and gives the 
required flush from right hand compartment into the closet basin, the ~ 
smaller syphon now comes into action and delivers the contents of 
left hand compartment giving the after flush. 


No. 381. GttLow Anp Co. 


The lavatory made for limited space consists of a case made of any 
suitable wood, standing about 10 or 12 inches from the wall. 

The lavatory basin and receptacle for holding waste is -within this 
case. The act of shutting the door turns the basin parallel to the 
door and thus occupies the least space. 


No. 329. Haywarp, TyiEr, anp Co. 


Exhibit a new hopper closet of good design with flushing rim and 
trap. Chandler’s waste preventing cistern (giving the two gallon 
flush) for using in connection with this apparatus is also shown. The 
basin trap and flushing cistern are always sent out together and form 
one complete apparatus. 


No. 306. Howarp, Epwarp. 


Here we have the arrangement designed by Mr. H. Saxon Snell 
for automatically flushing and ventilating water-closets. 

The arrangement consists of a special shut-down flap, being fitted 
at a slight angle, and working on centres situate about 9 inches from 
back of flap. 

When the closet is not in use the flap is always down, and com- 
munication with the outer air or flue, built especially at back, gives 
the ventilation. The action of the flap shutting itself after using the 
closet causes water flush. — 
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No. 266. Inauam, W., anv Sons. 


The Stanford patent joint is here exhibited, and was described 
under Doulton and Co. 

Brown’s patent accessible Disconnecting trap is a useful arrange- 
ment for disconnecting soil pipes and wastes generally. It has an 
access cover on the sewer side of trap. The inlet is set up at an 
angle which would be convenient in some cases. 

The balanced “ flap valves” shown have an adjusting ball to screw 
backwards and forwards so as to adjust the flap exactly right after 
fixing. 


No. 257. JENNINGS, GEORGE. 


Among the interesting exhibits of this firm, the most noticeable in 
point of novelty is the “‘ Flushing Jar,” arranged to automatically 
flush urinals, etc., at regular and stated intervals. It consists of a 
glass cylinder or jar holding about one gallon supplied continuously 
with a small run of water regulated by an ordinary stop-cock accord- 
ing to the time at which the flushing is required. A spiral syphon, 
like a horizontal ‘‘ Archimedean” screw, is fixed in the glass cylinder, 
and terminates at one end in the supply pipe for flushing the urinal, 
the other end, slightly bell-mouthed, opens into the jar or cylinder. 

When the water has gradually filled the jar or cylinder to a certain 
height, the spiral syphon comes into action automatically and empties 
the contents into the basin of urinal, causing it to be properly 
flushed. 

The “ Dubois” drawn lead traps of various shapes and sizes are 
exhibited. 

The lavatories fitted up with the shampooing apparatus. The 
apparatus is made entirely in metal, with universal joints enabling 
it to be turned into any position in the same manner as in india- 
rubber tube. 

The lead traps provided with india-rubber bulbs, which fall in their 
seating and close the passage against sewer air, even should the 
water become evaporated from the trap, are worth notice. 


No. 344. JouRNEYMEN PLUMBERS’ EXHIBIT. 


These exhibits were sent in competition for prizes offered by the 
National Health Society. (See Mr. George Shaw’s report). 


No. 282. Macuire ann Co. 


The patent safety joint drain is made with stoneware pipes of 
ordinary form with the addition at each joint of a rest or cradle, also 
of stoneware made hollow to receive the sockets. The joint is made 
in the usual manner, and afterwards the cradle is filled up with 
liquid cement. The cradle comes up the pipe about half-way ; the 
top part of joint being easily made. The advantage of the cradle is 
that it enables the pipes to be laid concentric. 

The patent self-acting flushing tank is an apparatus for auto- 
matically flushing drains and sewers at regular intervals. 
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The apparatus consists of a tank divided into two compartments by 
a vertical plate having a small pipe near the top. A lever has its 
fulcrum on the division plate, and one end actuates a valve at the 
outlet of larger compartment connecting with drain to be flushed. 
The other and shorter end of the level carries a small cylindrical 
cistern. The action is, that as soon as the larger compartment fills 
with water up to the level of the small pipe in vertical plate, it over- 
flows by this pipe and fills the cylindrical cistern, and when the 
weight of water in this cistern becomes sufficient, it lifts the larger 
end of the lever and opens the valve, allowing the water in the larger 
compartment to escape suddenly into the drain and so flushing it. 
There is a small hole in the cylindrical cistern which allows the water 
in it to empty away, which causes the valve to shut again ready for 
the next filling of compartment. 

Dr. Scott's hospital disinfecting apparatus made for using either 
gas or coal as means of heating. 

The chamber is made with walls and door of an improved com- 
posite non-conducting material. There is also an improved safety 
valve to prevent heat exceeding 300° Fahr. The apparatus is 
furnished with an inlet valve and ventilating shaft with outlet valve. 


No. 317. Movuvte’s Parent Earru Croser Company. 


The Moule earth closet, now so well known and largely used, is 
here exhibited in various forms. The No. 9 Pattern having pull-up 
arrangement for passing and spreading a quantity of earth each time 
closet is used, is a convenient form. 


No. 313. Parxsr, JoHn. 


The dry earth closets, self-acting, works with earth or ashes, and has 
a pull-up handle and pail receptacle. In some forms of this apparatus 
there is a trough under the seat for separating liquid. This would 
necessitate the laying of a drain to convey the liquid away. 


No. 342. Purnett, J., anp Son. 


The Purnell patent syphon water waste preventer is a simple contri- 
vance for giving the two gallon flush and no more. The apparatus 
consists of a cast-iron cistern containing two gallons, within which 
is placed an ordinary syphon, the short limb opening into cistern 
and longer limb into the supply pipe for flushing water-closet basin. 
A valve of the spindle type is arranged to be actuated by a lever 
and chain with handle in the usual manner, and the valve connects 
with a short branch piece with the longer limb of syphon. When 
the chain is pulled down it opens the spindle valve and allows water 
to flow down the longer limb and sets the syphon in action, which 
continues until the whole contents of the cistern has been delivered 
into the closet basin. 

The white glazed stoneware channels exhibited are of various forms 
suitable for forming inverts in manholes, and would be found ae 
in many cases instead of the usual cement channels. 
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The Hopper Closet, with flushing rim, is a simple form of closet 
and with a good flush, such as from the syphon water waste preventer 
would form a clean, efficient, and cheap closet apparatus. 


No. 340. Scorr, B. anp Reap. 


This exhibit comprises various adaptations of eld’s patent 
annular syphons for flushing tanks. 

The principle is suitable for the automatic flushing of town sewers, 
house drains, water-closets and urinals, or for trough closets. The 
distinguishing feature is that it has no working parts, and a very 
small driblet of water will start the syphon into action. 

The syphon consists of an inner tube forming the longer limb, and 
an outer tube closed at the top forming the shorter limb. Intoa 
tank of the proper size, the longer limb is fixed in a vertical position, 
the lower end projecting through the bottom and dipping into water 

which is kept at a proper level by a weir. 

The action is as follows :— When the water or sewage has gradually 
risen in the tank to the level of the top of the longer limb, instead of 
running down the sides of the pipe, it is caused to descend over a 
lip, and by this means a quantity of air is displaced which forms a 
partial vacuum and thereby starts the syphon, which then empties the 
tank with rapidity. 

For flushing house drains the galvanized iron tanks are suitable. 
They are self-contained, and afford an economical means of flushing 
periodically and preventing dangerous deposits. or flushing sewers 
large annular syphons are built into a tank of suitable dimensions. 


No. 281. SwHanxs anp Co. 


This exhibit comprises bath and lavatory apparatus, and water- 
closet and sink apparatus. 

The “ Wash out” closet is arranged with outlet at the front which 
~is not visible. There is a flushing rim, and it is designed to leave a 
small quantity of water in the basin each time about ?-inch deep. 
The flush comes from the back and from the rim all round. The 
combined effect is to clear out the basin and trap of any deposit at 
each flush. 

The valve closet is of good pattern and well made, and has the 
valve box ventilating. 


No. 327. SHarp, C. H., anp Co. 


The water-closet designed for ship’s use above the water line is of 
the valve type, and has a double action to prevent heavy seas from 
washing back into the apparatus. 


No. 341. Suarp, Henry, Jonus anv Co. 

The glazed stoneware pipes, with the Stanford patent joints, here 
exhibited, were described above under Doulton and Co., No. 253. 
The joint composition is described as being of tar, sand, and sul- 
phur. 
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The Rock concrete tubes exhibited composed of Portland cement, 
made of true form with smooth surface. ‘The experience gained with 
this kind of construction for sewers goes to show that as at present 
manufactured they require caution in using. 


No. 284. Tur SHONE DRAINAGE SEWERAGE AND WATER 
Suppty Company LIMITED. 


This Exhibit consists of the pneumatic ejector. 

The Hydraulic Ejector for home drainage. 

The Hydraulic Ejector for town sewers. 

The Pneumatic Sewage Ejector was tried on the Havod-y-Wern 
Farm at Wrexham on an experimental length of sewer and worked 
during some months. The model exhibited is on the same principle 
and consists of an ejector worked by compressed air. The ejector 
can be fixed in any manhole on a town sewerage system, and the 
compressed air may be sent along cast-iron mains from a central 
station. When the sewage has gravitated into the manhole and filled 
it to a certain height, the ejector comes into overation automatically 
and drives the sewage away into a sewer at a higher level which 
eravitates to the outfall into the sea or on to the land. The value of 
such a system would be best seen where the available fall for sewers 
was very limited. 

The Hydraulic Ejector for house drainage here exhibited, full size, 
consists mainly of a stoneware flush tank fitted with a syphon piece 
also of stoneware, the longer limb going into the drain which passes 
to the sewer. A tumbler box, working on centres, and holding about 
14 gallons, discharges into a funnel-shaped pipe passing through the 
top and ending near the bottom of the tank. A soil pipe and wastes 
of any kind enter at the top and discharge into the tank. The tank 
having become full, the tumbler-box suddenly discharges the 14 
gallons through the funnel-pipe and sets the syphon in action which 
clears the tank entirely of its contents. The tumbler-box may receive 
its supply from a waste, from sink or bath, and is stated to act as a 
grease trap in the case of sinks. There is a ventilating shaft from 
the tank carried up to a convenient height. 


No. 255. Srrrr, JAMES, AND Sons. 


Among a large exhibit of general stoneware, we may mention the 
Weaver soil pipe disconnecting trap. It consists of a stoneware 
syphon bend having a back inlet with a drop of about 2 inches to 
the trapping water, and has an open top covered with a grid of stone- 
ware for admitting fresh air. There is also provided a socket for 
ventilation pipe on sewer side of trap. 

The “ Weatherly ” disconnecting and ventilating sewer air trap is 
a double syphon trap. There is a square chamber between the two 
syphons, on the top of which there is an opening for a ventilating 
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pipe and a lid for inspection. The inlet for the wastes into first or 
upper trap is placed at an angle upwards, and there is also a small 
grating for admission of fresh air. 


No. 256. Tytor, J., anD Sons. 


This exhibit shows an extensive range of sanitary apparatus, in- 
cluding valve closets, urinals, lavatories, water waste preventers, 
waste not valves, sinks for various purposes, baths and bath fittings. 
The valve closet, with flushing rim, has no overflow to basin connected 
with the valve box. The Basin is intended to overflow into the safe 
below. ‘The valve closet is also fitted with moveable valve seating, 
enabling a new valve to be put in without taking down the basin in 
the usual way. 

The ‘* Waste not” cistern valve automatically closes after allowing 
the intended quantity of water to pass. The urinal, with lip trap, so 
as to facilitate inspection, is also self-flushing, the form of trap giving 
a syphoning action at intervals. 


No. 326. Unpsrruay, F. G. 


The patent regulator of Underhay is to allow the passage of a 
certain quantity of water through the basin of the closet each time 
the handle is raised even should it be dropped again instantaneously. 


No. 333. WARNER, JOHN, AND Sons. 


The noticeable exhibit under this number is the valve closet, with 
flushing rim and moveable valve seating, enabling new one to be put 
in without the taking down of basin in the usual way. 


No. 311. Wart, Roperr. 


Inodorous carbon closet commode. 


No. 262. Wuutits, WittiaM, F.S.A. 


This exhibit of water-closet is known as the “ Shrewsbury.” 

The main feature consists in a special form of flushing cistern 
whereby the whole flush or water is tipped suddenly down the supply 
pipe to closet. The supply pipe is of larger diameter than usual and 
thereby gives good flush to closet pan. 


No. 279. Wutcock anp Co. 


The disconnecting traps exhibited here are similar to many already 
described, and form useful syphons for disconnecting soil pipes and 
other wastes. 
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The sanitary trough closet (Holroyd’s Patent) is made of strong 
stoneware, salt-glazed inside and outside. The shape on cross section 
is that of an egg-shaped sewer with crown removed. The only part 
of these closets not stoneware is the seat of pitch pine wood. 

The division walls for separating such closet are lined with white 
glazed bricks giving great cleanliness. 

The arrangement for charging and emptying the closets is such as 
to prevent waste of water. The valve chest, which may be fixed at 
one end or in the middle, and is under lock and key, is provided with 
a valve and seat with an overflow arrangement in case of neglect on 
the part of the attendant. The water is supplied through a brass tap, 
on which is screwed a hose for washing out each closet. 

There is also an arrangement of flushing by a fixed perforated 
pipe running along each side of the trough at top, and by turning on 
a tap the trough is flushed throughout. 


No. 328. Woopwarp, JAMES. 


The “ Wash out” closet basin, with flushing rim and trap, made of 
white glazed earthenware. 

The Hopper closet basin with flush rim and trap. 

Porcelain sinks for refreshment bars. 


SECTION XVI. 


—_——_— 


WATER SUPPLY AND FILTRATION. 





A.—_-WATER SUPPLY. 


No. 243... Tonxs, J. 'T. 


Glass Ball Valves. Frictionless balanced supply valves. Cleanli- 
ness is promoted. The balls are always tight. ‘The spindle or the 
lever of one of those shown is probably imperfectly guided, but the 
exhibit has merit and may be advantageously used. 


No. 253. Doutton anp Co.* 


Self-closing non-concussion Valves. These are liable to remain open 
with water containing small impurities, and they will not open with 
low pressures. Neat application of the same to cisterns of closets, 
made of metal and india-rubber. 


* In addition to No. 253, in List B. 


Si 


No. 254. Berar, Dent, and HELtyer. 


Self-closing Valve of American manufacture. Syphon waste pre- 
venter good, but not new. 


No. 256. Tytor, J., anp Sons. 


Waste-not Valve applied in various forms of water supply for 
cisterns, closets, courts, and alleys, etc. It is self-closing and yet 
can be oot a hand. 
iA mn nm The diagram shows the Patent Waste- 
ce 1 A not Regulator Closet Valve. The action 

is as follows: when the handle of the 

ZZ closet is pulled up the lever F raises the 
I" VN socket EH, which carries with it the ring 
Bi Nxt Say , valve KK, and also the loose plunger C; 








it 








Z| 








a =o” when the closet handle is dropped the 

SVE lever F (which is raised by it but not 
ge 2) Y)) ase WZ Zoya, fixed to it) commences to fall, the speed 
=a = of its descent being governed by the 
amount of water passing to the top of 
the valve KK through the passage L, 
the amount being regulated by the 
serew A. 

If the Lever F is held or propped up 
the loose plunger C will gradually slide down and close the opening 
D, partly by its own gravity, and partly by the pressure of water 
getting above it. 

This peculiar action of the water pressure getting above the plunger 
is demonstrated by the tap closing itself when placed wrong way 
upwards. 

H is an nad nance washer, forming the seating which oe the 
opening D. 

Grooved joints without solder, and will stand any pressure. Hy- 
drants, sluice valves, main stop valves for connecting supply pipes 
to street mains. Excellent workmanship. A water meter. One 
made of glass to show working parts. 







No. 257. JENNINGS AND Co. 


Neat Shampooing arrangement. Ball trap made of india-rubber 
with glass door. This ball may become locked down to its seat. 
Good arrangement for periodically flushing urinals. Drawn lead 
pipes and traps made of lead and india-rubber (see also Section XV). 
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No. 280. THameEs Bank Iron Co. 


The sluice and hydrants shewn are of ordinary patterns, and with 
no special points of merit. The sluice has one unnecessary joint. 


No. 281. SHanxks AnD Co. 


Every kind of bath taps, combined and single. Lavatory taps. 
Ball taps in glass, top case made of brass. They are of the ordinary 
kind for their special uses, and are highly finished off in two or three 
kinds of metal and earthenware. 


No. 329. Haywarp, Tyrer, anp Co. 


A great variety and large collection of valves and cocks for fire 
service, and pumps for testing water mains. Workmanship and 
make good. Also a badly shaped sluice valve. 


No. 331. Emanurt, A., anp Sons. 


Well finished and strong looking deep well pumps, valves, and 
cocks. Several good syphon and other form of waste preventers in 
gun metal and iron. 


No. 372. Qutrx, Barton, anp Co. 


Well made tin lined lead pipes. The tin and lead are laid and 
rolled together so that they are closely amalgamated, but the tin 
lining is very thin, so that if any crevice or small hole should exist in 
the tin galvanic action would set inand injure the pipe. They were 
of small bore. 


B.—FILTERS. 
Tue essential points of a good filter are the following :— 


1. SIMPLicIty, 
2. EFFICIENCY. 
3. DURABILITY. 


1. Simplicity. When complicated apparatus is employed it is very 
apt to get out of order, and it also entails considerable expense. It 
is also difficult to get at the filtering medium for cleansing or renewal. 
A simple vessel, which will contain the filtering medium, is therefore 
the best. 

2. Efficiency.—This is, of course, secured by obtaining a filtering 
medium which shall thoroughly remove impurity from drinking water, © 
and at the same time yield nothing to the water which is likely to be 
injurious. 
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3. Durability —The medium must be capable of acting efficiently 
for some reasonable length of time, so as to obviate the necessity of 
renewal too frequently. 

The filters and media exhibited were the following :— 


No. 253. Dovutton ann Co. 


1. Manganous Carbon (Dr. Bernays’ patent). 

This is a block, made of animal charcoal and peroxide of man- 
ganese. ‘The influence of the charcoal would be assisted by the per- 
oxide, which is an oxidising agent. The form is open to the objec- 
tions against block filters generally, viz.: their liability to clog, and 
ultimately to become useless from retaining organic matter in their 
interstices. Perhaps the manganese oxide might assist in preventing 
this. 

2. Aérating Patent Filter, for fixing to stone cisterns (Bailey Den- 
ton’s patent). The filtering materials are sand or fine gravel and 
animal charcoal. The chief feature is an arrangement by which a 
current of air reaches the filtering material, thus obviating the dangers 
of non-aération. 


No. 398. Garpnur, E. ann J. 


Filters. Filtering Materials. 

These are the filters and materials brought forward by Lieut.-Col. 
Crease, O.B., Royal Marine Artillery. 

The filters are very simple, being cylinders of earthenware, without 
reservoir. Through the bottom passes a screw rod, by means of which 
the filtering material may be subjected to the necessary pressure by 
means of a perforated plate. The pressure regulates the rate of 
flow of the water through the filtering medium. 

The filtering medium is Carferal, a substance, the exact compo- 
sition of which has not yet been made known. It consists, however, 
of carbon, iron (ferrum) and clay (alumina), and from those con- 
stituents its name has been compounded. It is granular in form, 
and resembles animal charcoal in appearance. It has considerable 
power in removing organic matter from water, and it yields nothing 
to water. The filtering action is rapid, and it has fair durability. 


No. 432. Hooprer anp Co. 


Carbon Blocks, to soften water and to prevent incrustation in 
kettles and boilers. 

These could only act by allowing the calcium carbonate (chalk) to 
collect on their surfaces. 

Filters. Compressed vegetable carbon. 

Vegetable charcoal has long ago been shown to have very little 
efficacy in water filtration. 
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No. 401. Mazennun, P. A. 


Filters. sn ae s Filtre Rapide for purifying and aérating water. 
This form of filter consists in 
principle of sheets of cloth spread 
over frames so as to expose as 
large a surface as possible to the 
water. The method was origi- 
nally invented for filtering wine, 
and afterwards modified so as to 
be applicable to water. An im- 
bY provement has been introduced by 
Peacinaak IARI ale | Nassestas substituting asbestos cloth instead 
enagcoar fy Vi Aahiiniic sch Yf (| 4°74 of canvas, as the latter tends to 
hi ; decompose and yield organic mat- 

ter to the water. A form called 

the “ Bijou” filter is introduced 

for the table, consisting of a cone 

of perforated earthenware instead 

of the frame above mentioned ; 

over this cone is stretched a 
— cap of asbestos cloth. Filtering 
media are also employed, such as animal charcoal, the so-called 
‘‘ carbo-calcis” and others. The “ carbo-calcis” consists of finely- 
powdered animal charcoal freed as much as possible from extraneous 
matter and treated with lime. This is mixed with some of the 
water and poured over the filtering cloth in as great quantity as 
may be thought necessary: it adheres to the cloth and forms a 
filtering medium of greater or less thickness. It is obvious that 
other media may also be used in the same way. For rapidity of 
filtration, especially for removal of suspended matter, the method 
would probably prove useful. The use of asbestos cloth has the great 
advantage that it may be cleaned thoroughly, and even exposed to 
the action of fire, to get completely rid of all organic matter. 


















No. 401. Maguire anp Co. 


Maguire's Patent Renewable Animal Charcoal Filters, for domestic 
use. 

These are simply earthenware cylinders, in which the lid of the 
section to contain the filtermg medium is fitted in with a bayonet 
catch, and is easily removed for cleaning or renewal. The apparatus 
is made of earthenware throughout. 


No. 852. Ramgny, WILLIAM. 


Filters, glass and Charcoal. 
These present no special feature. 
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No. 286. Sanitary ENGINEERING AND VENTILATION COMPANY. 


Cistern Filters, Portable Filters, Table Filters. 

These filters are made with solid carbon blocks as the media, so- 
called Stlicated Carbon, or animal charcoal mixed with silica (sand or 
powdered flint) and compressed into a solid form. They are so 
arranged that the parts are all accessible for cleansing and renewal ; 
and provision is also made for the access of air to the filtering 
medium. 


No. 402. Srotoatmp Carson Fiutrer Company. 


1. Filtering Medium, Silicated Carbon. 

2. Filters, Domestic Filters, Ascension Filters, Table Filters. 

Pocket Travelling Filters. 

Main and constant-supply Filters, for placing under cistern, or 
attaching to main. 

The silicated carbon is a solid block, of which animal charcoal is the 
active ingredient. All blocks are apt to clog rapidly, especially if the 
water passed through contain much suspended matter. Attempts to 
obviate this have been made by passing the water first through sponge; 
but this is not successful, for the sponge soon gets foul, and becomes 
itself a source of impurity. The Silicated Carbon Company have 
made an improvement by introducing asbestos into their filters in- 
stead: by that means the suspended matter is kept out, while the 
asbestos itself not only does not favour decomposition, but may be 
exposed to fire, when required, so as to purify it thoroughly. Block 
filters require cleaning by scraping or brushing, by passing distilled 
or quite clear water through them in an opposite direction to the 
usual current, or by passing a solution of potassium permanganate 
(Condy’s fluid) and weak mineral acid (hydrochloric or sulphuric) - 
through them, and then rinsing well with distilled water. Filtration 
through them is comparatively slow, taking about fifteen minutes on 
an average; whereas loose animal charcoal, carferal, or other similar 
granular substances, filter much more rapidly. 

Pocket filters of all kinds soon have their power exhausted if the 
water used is markedly impure. They are useful, however, as strainers 
of suspended matter. 


No. 269. Smita, THomas anp ComMPANY. 


Filters. 
These have the objection that the filtering medium is cemented in 
and is not accessible. 


No. 400. Spronay Iron Domustic Frurer Company. 


Water Filters—Domestic Spongy Iron Filters of different consti- 
tution, made of spongy (metallic) iron, prepared sand, and stone- 
ware filter cases. 
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These filters are different from most others in the market in their 
construction, as well as in the medium employed. The latter is 
spongy iron, a substance granular in appearance, and not unlike 
animal charcoal externally. About 26 cubic feet of it go to the ton. 
It is iron, chiefly in the metallic state, obtained by the roasting of 
hematite. Its action upon water, even in the cold, is like that pro- 
duced by passing steam over red-hot iron, viz.; the iron is oxidised, 
and hydrogen is set free. The iron oxide then probably yields its 
oxygen in whole or in part to the organic matter in the water, and 
destroys it. In doing so, however, it also impregnates the water to 
a certain extent with iron. This is got rid of in these filters by 
causing the filtered water to pass through a layer of “ prepared sand,” 
which consists of very fine gravel or coarse sand, mixed with a pro- 
portion of pyrolusite, or crude manganese peroxide. This removes 
the traces of iron. The media also remove traces of lead from water. 

: The filtering process is rather slow, the 
rate being purposely slackened in order to 
effect thorough purification: about 22 minutes 
being the average time. The reservoir of the 
filter is filled through a minute perforation in 
a pipe which passes through it. This pipe 
can be opened from without, and cleaned by . 
means of a brush, or it can be removed, and 
the small aperture cleaned. It is made of 

pure tin, the rest of the apparatus being 
earthenware. By a syphon arrangement the 
water is prevented from falling below a cer- 
tain level, by which means the spongy iron 
is always kept wetted. This obviates the in- 
convenience of its drying up and caking so 
as to impede the flow of water. These filters 
can also be connected with the pipe of a 
constant supply or cistern, and be arranged to work with a ball-cock. 
The action of the medium is very powerful, and it is also durable, 
depending of course upon the character of the water passed through. 
Under ordinary circumstances the material may be renewed about 
once a twelvemonth. 

Spongy iron has the advantage of yielding nothing to water likely 
to favour decomposition or the propagation of organic life. Animal 
charcoal, on the other hand, although a powerful filtering medium, is 
apt to yield phosphates to water, which tend to favour organic life,— 
so that water which has been filtered through it may become impure 
if stored. Water filtered through spongy iron may apparently be 
stored with impunity. 
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EXAMINATIONS IN SANITARY SCIENCE FOR LOCAL 
SURVEYORS AND INSPECTORS OF NUISANCES. 


BOARD OF EXAMINERS. 


Chairman. 
Capt. Dovatas GALTON, B.E., 0.B., D.C.L., F.B.S. 


H. C. BartLert, PH.D., F.C.S. 

Pror. W. H. CorFiebD, M.A. LOND., M.D. OXON. 
Pror, F. 8. B. F. pz CoauMont, M.D., F.R.S. 
Rogers FIELD, B.A., M.INST. C.E. 

W. H. MicHast, Q.¢., F.C.S. 

Pror. H. RoBInson, M.INST. C.E. 

M. Oates TaRBOrTTON, M.INST. C.E., F.G.8. 
Ernest TURNER, F.R.I.B.A. 


Registrar. 
G. J. Symons, F.R.8. 


THE great and increasing importance of the duties devolvmg upon 
Local Surveyors and Inspectors of Nuisances in connection with the 
various Acts relating to Public Health, the Sale of Food and Drugs 
Act, &¢c., has led the Council of the Sanitary Institute of Great 
Britain to establish Voluntary Examinations, to appoint a Board of 
Examiners, and to grant Certificates of Competency to Local Sur- 
veyors and Inspectors of Nuisances. 

Visitors duly appointed by the Local Government Board and 
various bodies connected with the practical application of sanitary 
science are invited to be present at the Examinations. 

The Examinations, which are arranged in two grades, are intended 
to enable Local Surveyors and Inspectors of Nuisances, or persons 
desirous of becoming such, or of obtaining the Certificate of the In- 
stitute, to prove their competency in the subjects of Examination. 
Successful Candidates will be placed on the Register of persons so 
certificated ; this Register will be kept at the Offices of the Institute, 
and a copy will be forwarded to Local Boards and Sanitary Autho- 
rities on application. 

Each Examination occupies a portion of two days. On the first 
day the Examination of Surveyors occupies four hours—viz., from 
2 til 4, and from 6 till 8 p.m., and consists of written papers 
only. Inspectors of Nuisances have two hours’ written examination 
on the first day—viz., from 4 till 6 p.m. On the second day the 
Examination, for both classes, commences at 11 a.m., and is vwéd voce, 
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with one or more questions to be answered in writing, «f deemed 
necessary. A Certificate of competency, signed by the examiners, is 
granted to successful Candidates, entitling them to be designated as 
“ Certificated by the Sanitary Institute of Great Britain.” 

As Rural Sanitary Authorities are able, under the Public Health 
Act, 1875, to obtain almost all the powers of Urban Sanitary Autho- 
rities, it is not considered advisable to make any distinction in the 
examination of the two classes of Surveyors. 

As one person may, under the Public Health Act, 1875, be both 
Local Surveyor and Inspector of Nuisances, Candidates wishing to 
obtain the double qualification may enter for both Examinations on 
the same occasion. 

Candidates are required to furnish to the Board of Examiners 
satistactory testimonials as to personal character, and to give two 
weeks’ notice to the Registrar previous to presenting themselves for 
Examination, stating whether they wish to be examined as Sur- 
veyors, as Inspectors of Nuisances, or as both. The fee for Exami- 
nation must be paid to the Secretary, by Post-Office order or other- 
wise, at least six days before the day of Examination. On the 
receipt of the fee, a ticket will be forwarded admitting to the Exami- 
nation. 

The fees payable for the Examinations are as follows :— 

For Surveyors : : . £5 5s. 
For Inspectors of Nuisances . Pras 

Unsuccessful Candidates are allowed to present themselves a second 
time for one fee. 

Examinations during the year 1882 are appointed to be held at the 
Rooms of the Institute :— 

On Thursday and Friday, November 2nd and 3rd, 1882. 
On Thursday and Friday, June 7th and 8th, 1883. 

Forms to be filled up by Candidates previous to Examination will 

be supplied on application to the Secretary, 9, Conduit Street, W. 


SYLLABUS of SUBJECTS for EXAMINATION. 


FOR LOCAL SURVEYORS. 


Laws anpD Byre-Laws—A thorough knowledge of the Acts affecting 
Sanitary Authorities, as far as they relate to the duties of Local 
Surveyors ; also, of the Model Bye-Laws issued by the Local 
Government Board. 


SEWERAGE AND DratnacE—The Sanitary principles which should be 
observed in the preparation of schemes for, and the construction 
of, Sewerage works; the ventilation and flushing of sewers and 
drains ; the internal drainage and other Sanitary arrangements 
of houses, privies, water-closets, dry-closets, and the removal of 
refuse ; the Sanitary details of Builders’ and Plumbers’ work. 
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Water Suppry or Towns anp Hovsrs—The Sanitary principles 
which should be observed in the preparation of schemes for, and 
the construction of, Water-works; the various ways in which 
water is likely to become polluted, and the best means of ensur- 
ing its purity. 

REGULATION OF CELLAR Dwentines anp Lopainea Housrs—General 
principles of Ventilation; the amount of air and space necessary 
for men and animals ; the means of supplying air, and of ensur- 
ing its purity. 

HigHways AND SrreEts—The Sanitary principles which should be 
observed in the construction and cleansing of streets and roads. 


All persons who have passed the above Examination and received 
the Certificate for the First Grade are, by virtue of having so passed, 
entitled to become Members of the Institute for Life, upon payment 
of Five Guineas (without Annual Subscription), in addition to the 
fee paid for the Examination. 


FOR INSPECTORS OF NUISANCES. 


A thorough knowledge of the Provisions of the Acts and Model 
Bye-Laws relating to the duties of Inspector of Nuisances—also 
of the working of the Sale of Food and Drugs Act. 

A fair knowledgde of the principles of Ventilation, and the simple 
methods of Ventilating Rooms—Measurement of Cubic Space. 

A knowledge of the Physical Characteristics of Good Drinking Water 
—the various ways in which it may be polluted, and the means 
of preventing pollution — Methods of Water Supply. 

A knowledge of the proper conditions of good drainage. 

The advantages and disadvantages of various Sanitary Appliances for 
Houses—Inspection of Builders’ and Plumbers’ work. 

A knowledge of what constitutes a Nuisance, arising from any Trade, 
Business, or Manufacture. 

A fair knowledge of the characteristics of good and bad Food (such as 
Meat, Fish, Milk, Vegetables), so as to be able to recognise un- 
soundness. 

Some knowledge of Infectious Diseases, and of the Regulations affect- 
ing persons suffering or recovering from such diseases. 

A knowledge of the best Methods of Disinfection. 

Methods of Inspection, not only of Dwellings, Dairies, and Milk- 
Shops, but of Markets, Slaughter-Houses, Cow-Sheds, and offen- 
sive ‘'rades. 

Scavenging and the Disposal of Refuse. 

All persons who have passed the above Examination and received 
the Certificate for the Second Grade are, by virtue of having so 
passed, entitled to become Associates of the Institute for Life, upon 
payment of Three Guineas (without Annual Subscription), in addition 
to the fee paid for the Examination. 


LIST OF BOOKS SUGGESTED BY THE EXAMINERS AS USEFUL 
TO CANDIDATES. 


SURVEYORS. 
Laws anp Byzr-Laws. 


The principal Acts affecting Sanitary Authorities, viz:— 


Gas Works Clauses Acts, 1847. Price 6d. \ 
Water Works ,, » 1847. Price l1s.; & 1863, 
price 3d. 
Pnblic Health Act, 1875. Price 5s. 73d. ' Sold by 
Water, 1878. Price 44d. Eyre& Spottiaoute 


Rivers Pollution Act, 1876. Price 6d. 
Artizans’ and Labourers’ Dwelling Acts, 1868. 
Price T4d.; and 1875, price 1s. 


Local Government Board. Model Brees for Sanitary Authorities. Lyre 
& Spottiswoode. Price 4s. 6d. 


tCHAMBERS, GEORGE F. Digest of the Law relating to Public Health and 
Local Government. 7th Edition. Stevens § Son. Price £1 8s. 


TFITZGERALD, VESEY. Public Health Act and Local Government Act, 1875, 
ard Edition. Waterlow Bros. §& Layton. Price 12s. 6d. 


tGLEN, W.C.,Q.C. Public Health Act. Knight. Price £1 16s. 

+LUMLEY. Public Health Act, 1875. Shaw & Son. Price £1 5s. 

TMicHAEL & WiLL. On Gas and Water. Butterworth. Price £1 5s. 
STRATTON’S Public Health Acts, 1875. 1880 Edition. Knight. Price 3s. 6d. 


tWootrycH. On the Metropolis Local Management Acts. 2nd Edition, 
Shaw §& Son. Price £1 1s. 


SEWERAGE AND DRAINAGE. 


Boutnors, H. P., M.INST.c.E. Dirty Dust-Bins and Sloppy Streets. £. § F. 
fy, Spon. Price 38. 6d. 


BucHAN, W. Paton. Plumbing. Crosby, Lockwood §& Co. Price 3s. 6d. 


DENTON, J. BAILEY, M.INST.C.E. Sanitary Engineering. Z. §& F. N. Spon. 
Price £1 5s. 


FIELD, ROGERS, M.INST.C.E. Bye-Laws and Regulations with reference to 
House Drainage. E.& F. iN. Spon. Price 1s. 


Fox, CorNELIUS B., M.D, Disposal of the Slop Water of Villages. J. § A. 
Churchill. Price 1s, 6d. 


GALTON, DOUGLAS, C.B., F.R.S. Observations on the Construction of Healthy 
Dwellings. Henry Frowde. Price 10s. 6d. 


HELLYER, 8.8. The Plumber, and Sanitary Houses, 2nd Edition. B. S. 
Batsford. Price 10s. 6d. 
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LATHAM, BALDWIN, M.INST.C.E. Sanitary Engineering. JZ. & FN. Spon. 
Price £1 10s. 


RAWLINSON, RoBT., c.B. Suggestions as to Drainage, Sewerage, and Water 
Supply. Knight. Price 38s. 


tReport of the Committee of The Local Government Board on Treatment of 
‘Town Sewage. Hansard §& Co, Price, Report 1s.; Plans 10s. 


RussELL, J. A. Two Lectures to Builders and Plumbers. Stmpkin, Mar- 
shall § Co., 1878. Price 1s. 6d. 


Water Supprty or Towns anp Hovszs. 


tBucHAN, A. Introductory Text Book of Meteorology. 2nd Edition. W. 
Blackwood &§& Sons. Price 4s. 6d. 


tHumBER, WILLIAM, ASSOC.M.INST.C.E. Water Supply of Cities and Towns. 
Cr osby, Lockwood § Co. Price £6. 6s. 


PARRY, JOSEPH, 0.E. Water: its Composition, Collection, and Distribution. 
F’, Warne. Price 2s. 6d. 


tSixth Report of the Royal Commissioners on Pollution of Rivers. Hansard 
& Co. Price 16s. 


REGULATION OF CELLAR DweLiines anp Lopaina Hovszs, 
VENTILATION, &C. 


GALTON, DOUGLAS, ¢.B., F.R.S. Observations on the Construction of Healthy 
Dwellings. Henry Frowde. Price 10s. 6d. 

HARTLEY, W: NoEL, Air and its Relation to Life. Longmans, Green § Co. 
Price 6s. 

_+ParkEs, E. A., M.D., F.R.S., and F. DE CHAUMONT, M.D., F.R.S. A Manual of 

Practical Hygiene (Chapters on Air), J. & A. Churchill. Price 18s. 


HIGHWAYS AND STREETS. 


Boutnots, H. P., M.INST.c.E. Dirty Dust-Bins and Sloppy Streets. 2. F. 
: Ns Spon. Price 3s. 6d. 


CODRINGTON, T., M.INST.C.E. Maintenance of Macadamised Roads. L£. § F. 
NV. Spon. Price 6s. 


GENERAL. 


tPaRKEs, E. A., M.D., F.R.S., and F. bE CHAUMONT, M.D., F.R.S. A Manual of 
Practical Hygiene. J. & A. Churchill. Price 18s. 

tWILSON, G.,M.A., M.D. Handbook of Hygiene and Sanitary Science. J. § A. 
Churchill, Price 10s. 6d. 
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INSPECTORS OF NUISANCES. 


The Principal Acts relating to the Duties of Inspectors, viz :— 


Public Health Act, 1875. Price 5s. 74d. \ 

Water, 1878. Price 43d. | 

Canal Boats ‘Act, 1877. Price 8d. 

Sale of Food and Drugs Acts, 1875, Price 6d.; and 
1879, price 3d. 

Rivers Pollution Act, 1876. Price 6d. ‘ Sold by 

Artizans’ and Labourers’ Dwellings Acts, 1868. { Lyre & Spottiswoode. 
Price 74d. ; and 1875, price 1s. . 

Alkali, &c., Works Regulations Act, 1881. Price 
5d 








; | 
Nuisances Removal Acts, 1855. Price 1s.; 1860, | 
price 3d.; and 1866, price 13d. ) 
Local Government Board. Model Bye-Laws for Sanitary Authorities. Zyre 
& Spottiswoode. Price 4s, 6d 
Local Government Board. General Orders relating to Duties of Inspectors of 
Nuisances, issued March 10th and 13th, 1880, 
Metropolitan Board of Works. Bye-Laws under the Slaughter-houses, &c., 
Act; eight in number. 
Metropolitan Board of Works. The Dairies Cowsheds, and Milkshops Order 
of July, 1879. 
STRATTON’S Public Health Acts, 1875, 1880 Edition. Knight. Price 3s. 6d. 
tTWootrycH, On the Metropolis Local Management Acts. 2nd Edition. 
Shaw § Son. Price £1. 1s. 
Bouunois, H. P., M.INstT.c.E. Dirty Dust-Bins and Sloppy Streets. Z. & F. 
NV. Spon. Price 3s, 6d. 
CoRFIELD, W. H.. M.A.,M.D. The Laws of Health. Longman §& Co. Price 
1s. 6d, 
CORFIELD, W. H., M.A., M.D. Dwelling Houses: their Sanitary Construc- 
tion and Arrangements. H. K. Lewis. Price 3s. 6d. 
F. DE CHAUMONT, F\S.B., M.D., F.R.S. Manualsof Health. The Habitation in 
Relation to Health. Socrety for Promoting Christian Knowledge. Price 1s. 
FIELD, ROGERS, M.INST.C.E. Bye-Laws and Regulations with Reference t? 
House Drainage. EL. & I. N. Spon. Price Is. 
HARTLEY, W. NoEL. Water, Air, and Disinfectants. Society for Promoting 
Christian Knowledge. Price 1s. 
fPARKES, E. A., M.D., F.R.S., and F, pk CHAUMONT, M.D., F.R.S. A Manual of 
Practical Hygiene. (Chapters on Water, Air, Food, and Sewage). J. 
A. Churchill. Price 18s. 


+t Books marked thus are Works of Reference. 
It is not necessary that Candidates should study all the works mentioned 


in this List, as two or three are quoted in some subjects to afford greater 
facilities for obtaining the information. 
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CANDIDATES WHO HAVE RECEIVED CERTIFICATES 


1880, Nov. 5 
1880, Nov. 5 
1879, June 4 
1880, June 2 
1878, June 5 
1881, June 3, 
1878, Nov. 7 
1880, Nov. 5 
1882, June 
1880, Nov. 5 
1878, June 

1880, June 2 
1877, Oct. 29, 
1877, Oct. 29, 
1879, June 4, 
1881, June 3, 
1882, June 9, 


9 
5 


9 
3 
b 
9 
? 
9 
9 
b] 
9 
? 
>] 


AS LOCAL SURVEYORS. 


Bovtnois, H. Percy, M.1nst.c.£., Exeter. 
Burton, W. Kinnrymonp, Adam Street, Adelphi. 
Cammron, Donan, Exeter. 

CrARE, JEssE, Sleaford. 

GaMBLFE, S. G., A.M.1.¢.E., Grantham. 

GRIMLEY, Samus S., Ashby-de-la-Zouch. 
Harerr, R., Skipton. 

HARLAND, A., A.B.1.B.A., High Barnet. 

Husper, Franx, Exeter. 

Innes, Cosmo, M.1nst.0.8., Adam Street, Adelphi. 
Jenkins, W. J. P., Bodmin. 

Nicnors, H. B., Handsworth. 

PaRKeR, J., Town Hall, Bridgewater. 

Roxsrnson, H. W., Ulverston. 

Touzrav, E. M., Strand, W.C. 

Wurtcomss, A., A.B.1.B.A., John St., Adelphi. 
Wirrs, J. W., Market Harborough. 


CANDIDATES WHO HAVE RECEIVED CERTIFICATES 
AS INSPECTOR OF NUISANCES. 


1882, June 9, 
1882, June 9, 
1882, June 9, 


1877, Oct. 29, 
1879, Nov. 7, 
1877, Oct. 29, 
1878, Nov. 7, 
1880, June 2, 
1879, Nov. 7, 
1881, June 3, 
1878, June 5, 


1878, Nov. 


nea J 


Aprams, H., Arthur Road, South Hornsey. 
Arxins, W., Kettering. ) 
Baxter, J., Walnut Tree Walk, 8.E. 
BrancHarD, THomas, Evesham. 

Bott, Bensamry, Aston, Birmingham. 
Booxsr, F., St. Mary’s Hall, Coventry. 
Cuuss, T. T., Whitchurch. 

Crare, J., Sleaford. 

Crarke, A. Lennox, Union Buildings, Selly Oak. 
Cowprnoy, J. T., Wolverhampton. 

Dats, T. H., Town Hall, Hull. 

Davies, H., Wrexham. - 


1882, June 9, 
1882, June 9, 
1878, Feb. 7, 
1880, Nov. 5, 
1878, Nov. 7, 
1878, June 5, 
1881, Nov. 4, 
1879, Nov. 7, 
1882, June 9, 
1879, Nov. 7, 
1877, Oct. 29, 
1881, June 3, 
1878, Feb. 7, 
1881, Nov. 4, 
1882, June 9, 
1878, Feb. 7, 
1878, Feb. 7, 
1878steb. in 
1881, June 3, 
1881, Nov. 4, 
1882, June 9, 
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Farronitp, 8. G., Chesson Road, W., Kensington. 
Fintay, A., Town Hall, Scarborough. 
GanveR, C., Alcester. 

Hartanp, A., High Barnet. 

Harris, W., Solihull. 

Hawkes, C., Hackney 

Horrocks, J. 

Lapwortu, J., Bethnal Green. 

Lieutroor, F., Trevor Square, Knightsbridge. 
Oszorne, J., Carlisle. 

PrepsiE, W. S., Blackburn. 

Ratns, J., Kettering. 

Rosrnson, J., Farm Street, Berkeley Square. 
SortwELL, W., Retreat Place, Hackney. 
Steers, G., Wellington Street, Bedford. 
Warts, W. F., South Stoneham. 
Wernerity, W., Norfolk Street, Batley. 
Witxinson, W., Salford. 

Witxrnson, W., Bury, Lancashire. 

Wirrts, J. W., Market Harborough. 
Wricut, Noan, Coventry. 


EXAMINATION QUESTIONS, 1883. 


LOPPLLPPPLYLYLYPPLPLLPPrrywryppyryyrvpw~ 


The following questions were required to be answered in writing. 
A viva voce examination took place on the following day. 


JUNE 2nd, 1881. 
SURVEYORS—Parer I. 2 170-4 P.M, 


1.—What is a Provisional Order? When does it become law, and 
for what purposes may it be obtained? 

2.—What are the most important provisions of the Public Health 
Act of 1875? How have they been modified by subsequent legisla- 
tion? 

3.—How are sewers ventilated in towns? Why are they venti- 
lated ?. State the objections which have been made to the systems 
adopted, and criticise those objections. Illustrate your answers by 
sketches. | 

4.—Mention some of the plans used for flushing sewers in cases 
where a sufficient fall is impossible, and give your opinion on their 
practicability and sanitary advantages. State the objects to be ob- 
tained by flushing. To what extent does the admission of storm 
waters into sewers affect the question of flushing ? 

5.—If you are called upon to report whether or not the connec- 
tions of the drainage of a house with the sewers have been properly 
made, in a town which has adopted the model bye-laws of the Local 
Government Board, to what points would you more particularly 
direct your attention? Llustrate your answer by sketches. 

6.—How would you propose to deal with the excreta and slop 
waters in villages and isolated houses ? 


SURVEYORS—Parnr Il. 6 70 8PM. 


1.—How is water filtered on a large scale for town supply? Ilus- 
trate your answer by sketches, and also state under what circum- 
stances such filtration is likely to purify water sufficiently for health. 
2.—What is meant by constant water service? How may water 
become polluted in places where this system is adopted ? 
3.—State the supply of water per head which you consider 
necessary— 
(a) For an urban district ? 
(6) For arural district? 
What proportion of this is generally used and what proportion 
wasted? Which is the more economical (as regards the expenditure 
of water), the constant or the intermittent system ? 
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4.—What amount of fresh air must be supplied per hour for each 
individual for health? ‘To what extent and in what manner does the 
quantity depend on the size of the room in relation to the number of 
occupants? Explain by one example how your result is arrived at. 

5.—What are the objections to “ made soils” as foundations for 
houses? What precautions would you take in respect to them? 
What are the chief causes of dampness in dwellings? How is 
dampness to be prevented or remedied ? 

6.—Under what circumstances could a new building be condemned 
as unfit for occupation ? 


INSPECTORS OF NUISANCES.—4 10 6 Pm. 


1.—A nuisance having been reported to exist in a certain house, 
what steps would you take? What is meant by a recurring order? 

2.—What are the provisions of the Public Health Act with regard 
to the exposure of infected persons and things ? 

3.—Describe the method of measuring the available air space in 
rooms. How much air space is desirable? How much should be 
insisted on? 

4,—How is water likely to be contaminated— 

(a) In wells in a country district ? 
(6) In cisterns in houses ? 
How can such contamination be prevented ? 

5.—Mention the various disinfectants in common use, and state 
which you consider the best for particular purposes? Describe the 
methods of use and the precautions necessary. ; 

6.— What are the objects of a water trap? Describe good and 
bad forms of traps. What is meant by disconnection of waste- 
pipes, and what are its objects ? 

7.—Describe the duties of an Inspector of Nuisances with regard 
to food exposed for sale in his district ? 

8.—Describe any manufacturing process which is liable to be a 
nuisance. How would you deal with it? 





NOVEMBER 38rd, 1881. 
SURVEYORS—Parpzr I. 2 ro 4 Pom. 


1.—State the conditions under which the discharge of sewage 
matter into streams is prohibited by the Rivers Pollution Prevention 
Act, and also the conditions under which such discharge is not pro- 
hibited by this Act. Explain what is the meaning of a ‘stream ” 
under the Act. 

2.—Is foul air more likely to be found in the sewers of a town or 
of a village? and why? What are the best means of preventing its 
formation ? 
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3.— What are the relative advantages and disadvantages of pipe 
and brick sewers? How can the objections to pipe sewers be over- 
come? Illustrate your answer by sketches. 

4.—How much sewage would pass in twenty-four hours through a 
sewer of 8-ins. diameter, laid at an inclination which would give a 
velocity of 3-ft. per second, and what population would this sewer 
suffice for in a town with a public water supply where the rain and 
surface water, other than that from the roofs and paved yards of 
houses, is carried off by a separate system? Give your calculation in 
full. 

5.—Draw the scheme of drainage you would suggest on the accom- 
panying plans of a dwelling-house, and give sketches of the various 
traps you would employ, of the method of laying the drain and of its 
connection with the sewer, accompanied by a short description of the 
mode of executing the work you propose. 


SURVEYORS—Parpsrr II. 6 To 8 P.M. 


1.—If asked to advise as to the water supply of a town, what are 
the chief points te which you would direct your attention, if the 
supply is to be derived. 
(a) From wells? 
(6) From streams ? 
2.—Describe the construction of an ordinary rain gauge, and the 
precautions which should be taken in fixing it. Give instances of the 
amount of annual rainfall in various places. What weight of water 
does one inch of rain on an acre represent ? 
3.—What materials are used for the construction of cisterns and 
water pipes, and what are the advantages and disadvantages of each ? 
4.—Explain what is meant by ventilation of rooms? How far 
does the size of a room affect the question? Given, a room 12-ft. by 
10-ft. by 10-ft. high, occupied by three persons, what means of 
ventilation would you adopt? ‘To what extent would they be efficient ? 
5.—Write a specification for the construction of a macadamized 
road, 40-ft. wide, with 6-ft. foot-way on each side, across an estate on 
a clay soil, with cross section, and estimate of cost per foot run. 


INSPECTORS OF NUISANCES—4 To 6 p.m. 


1.—Mention the principal Acts relating to the Public Health, and 
state briefly their most important provisions. 

2.— What is the order of procedure prescribed by the Sale of Food 
and Drugs’ Act in obtaining for analysis samples of articles suspected 
of being adulterated ? 

3.—Describe some simple means of ventilating sleeping rooms 
which you think would be efficient. What do you consider over- 
crowding ? 

4.— What are the physical characteristics of good drinking water? 

5.—A house is found to be unhealthy, there are occasionally (not 
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always) offensive smells, perceived both in the basement and in the 
upper rooms; what is the most likely cause of this, and how would 
you proceed to investigate it ? 

6.—How should the soil pipes, sink pipes, and overflow pipes of a 
dwelling be dealt with so as to prevent any danger to the inmates ? 
What do you consider a proper fall for a six inch house drain ? ; 

7.--How would you proceed to disinfect a house in which a case of 
Typhus Fever or Small Pox had occurred ? 

8.—In the inspection of a slaughter house, to what points would 
you specially direct your attention? What are the requirements of 
a properly constructed slaughter house ? | 


EXHIBITIONS OF SANITARY APPARATUS AND 
APPLIANCES. 


Tue Exhibitions of Sanitary Appliances are held annually in 
connection with the Autumn Congress, and unpatented exhibits are 
protected by a certificate granted by the Board of Trade, under the 
Protection of Inventions Act, 1878. ha 

Judges are appointed by the Council to examine the several 
exhibits, and award Medals and Certificates of Merit to such objects 
as they may consider worthy. 

In addition to the Ordinary Medals, a special Medal—the 
Richardson Gold Medal—is offered by the Institute, for a selected 
exhibit from the entire exhibition, and will be awarded by the 
Judges in cases of pre-eminent merit only. Selected exhibits of such 
a nature as to require practical trials which cannot be carried out 
on the spot, are submitted to such trials upon the Exhibitors defray- 
ing the necessary expenses. 

The Exhibits are arranged in the following Classes :— 


CLASS I.—CoNsTRUCTION AND Ma- 
CHINERY. 


Construction and Materials. 

Paints and other Protectives. 

Wall Papers. 

Decorative Materials. 

Machinery adapted for ae 
Purposes. 

Washing Machines, 


Smoke Preventing Appliances. 

Lighting, including Electric 
Lighting. 

Ventilation. 


CLASS IV.— PERSONAL HYGIENE, 
Foops AND DISINFECTANTS, 


Clothing. 
Beds, &e. 


: Educational Appliances. 
CLASS II.—SEWERAGE AND WATER Domestic Appliances. 


SUPPLY. Foods. 


Water Closets. 

Dry Closets. 

Urinals. 

Sewage Treatment. 

Traps. 

Sinks. 

Baths and Lavatories. 
Apparatus for Water Supply. 
Cisterns. 

Flushing and Watering. 
Miscellaneous Sanitary Goods. 


CLASS III.— HEATING, LIGHTING, 
AND VENTILATION. 


Heating Apparatus. 
Cooking Apparatus. 


Filters, and Arrangements for 
Softening Water. 

Mineral Waters. 

Disinfectants. 

Disinfecting Apparatus. 


CLASS V.—MiscELLANEOUS. 


Articles of Sanitary interest not 


included in the above Classes, 
such as :— 


Scientific Instruments. 

Books on Sanitation. 

Prevention of Accidents. 

Methods for the Disposal of the 
Dead, &c., &e., &e 
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The following are the Regulations made for the Exhibition at 
Newcastle-upon Tyne, in September, 1882 :— 


1.—The Scale of Charge for Floor Space will be 7s. 6d. per foot frontage,with 
a depth of six feet; Wall Space 6d. to 1s. per square foot; Corners and 
Special Places will be charged at higher rates. No Floor Space will be 
allotted for a less sum than 15s., or Wall Space for less than 5s. All 
charges must be paid at the time of Allotment. 

2.—Applications for Space must be made on the official form, and under the 
proper class. They must be sent to Mr. E. L. Box, the Curator of the 
Exhibition, at the Offices of the Institute, 9, Conduit Street, Regent 
Street, London, W., not later than Saturday, August 26th, 1882. No 
application after this date will be received unless accompanied by an 
extra payment of 5s. per foot frontage. 

3.—A full and accurate description of the articles proposed to be shown must 
be forwarded with each application for space. (See No. 12.) 

4.—The Exhibition Committee reserve the right to refuse, or order the 
removal of, any article not deemed suitable. 

5.—Under the supervision and control of the Curator, Exhibitors will be per- 
mitted to erect benches or other contrivances for displaying their ex- 
hibits, but will be responsible for the removal of their Exhibits and 
Fittings at the close of the Exhibition, and must make good, to the 
satisfaction of the Borough Surveyor, any damage caused thereby. 

5a.—Gas and Water will be supplied to the Exhibitors, for use in connection 
with their Exhibits, and charged for by the Institute. Efficient drain- 
age is provided. 

6.—Every Article exhibited shall bear a descriptive label, corresponding with 
the description forwarded with the application (See No. 3), and giving 
also the retail price at which the article can be obtained. The objects 
exhibited shall be either the actual Articles, Models, or Drawings. 


7.—In addition to Articles and Inventions of a strictly technical character, 
articles of a general character relating to domestic comfort and economy, 
and life and labour saving apparatus, as well as books, drawings, and 
photographs, illustrative of the same, may be exhibited. 


8,—Exhibitors will be permitted to employ persons to explain their exhibits, 
and such persons may receive orders, but will be prohibited from 
soliciting them. 
9,—The Committe will not be responsible for insurance against fire, or in any 
way for the safety of any articles exhibited. The cost of conveying 
goods into, placing them in position in, and removing them from, the 
the Exhibition, including unpacking and packing, must be borne by 
the Exhibitors. 
10.—The position occupied by each Exhibitor will be determined by the Com- 
mittee. 
11.—Exhibits will be received at the Exhibition Building, Newcastle, from 
Tuesday, September 12th, to Tuesday, September 19th. Exhibits 
arriving after September 19th will only be admitted on payment of a 
fine of 5s. per foot frontage; but no exhibit will, under any circum- 
stances, be admitted after Friday, September 22nd. No exhibits shall 
be removed before Monpay, the 23rd of OcTOBER, and all exhibits 
must be removed by WEDNESDAY, the 25th OCTOBER. 


12.—A Catalogue will be published under the authority of the Committee, 
mainly compiled from the information given by the Exhibitors on their 
application forms. A few pages in the Catalogue will be reserved for 
approved Advertisements. Terms for Advertisements (payable in ad- 
vance) :—Whole Page, £2; Half Page, £1. 5s.; Quarter Page, 15s. 
Particulars of Advertisements to be forwarded to the Curator not later 
than TUESDAY, 12th SEPTEMBER, 1882. An extra payment of 5s, must 
accompany every Advertisement forwarded after that date. 
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13.—PrizE MEDALS and CERTIFICATES OF MERIT will be awarded at the 
discretion of the Judges, and their decisions will in all cases be final. 
The List of Awards will be published in the Transactions of the Institute 
for 1882. 


14,—It may be impossible for the Judges to come to a satisfactory decision as 
to the merits of certain exhibits without practical trial, involving special 
testing and other investigations. In all such cases the following regula- 
tions will be adopted :— 


(a) The Judges have power to take from the Exhibition any speci- 
mens they may require for testing. 

(6) The Judges will select such Exhibits for further practical trial as 
they may deem desirable. Exhibitors of such selected Exhibits 
will then be communicated with, and if they desire to submit 
their Exhibits to a deferred practical trial they will be required 
to pay such an Entrance Fee as the Committee may deter- 
mine, to defray the necessary expenses of testing the Exhibits; 
and also to furnish the Committee with a written or printed 
statement of the grounds upon which they claim special merit 
for their Exhibits. 

15.—THE RICHARDSON MEDAL for an EXHIBIT SELECTED FROM THE EN- 
TIRE EXHIBITION will be awarded by the Judges in case of pre-eminent 
merit only. 


15a.—SILVER MEDALS OFFERED BY THE EXETER GAS COMPANY.—Three 
Silver Medals are offered by the Exeter Gas Company for best Gas 
Stoves exhibited under the following classes :— 
1, For the best Gas Stove or Gas Apparatus for cooking purposes for 
families, including a sufficient supply of hot water. 
2. For the best Gas Cooking Stove for an artisan’s family of from 
four to eight persons. 
3. For the best and most economical Open Gas Fire. 


16.—Protection in accordance with the Protection of Inventions Act, 1870, 
will be obtained from the Board of Trade for persons desirous of Ex- 
hibiting New Inventions. 

Table giving particulars with reference to the exhibitions already held. 


TABLE A. 








1877. 1878. 1879. 1880. 
Leamington.| Stafford. | Croydon. | Exeter. 





Number of Exhibitors — = 1 aye 116 189 106 


Pee Ck GX DIDILS, «.. ue eo 294 319 710 500 
Bpace cceupica (imsquarett. ee cu. | “scacdt Ghat: Weceaes<W seeps 9725 
Number of days Exhibition was 

open... £ ie a 14 16 Li. 19 
Total number of Visitors... orl note ee ree 8955 
Number of Medals awarded ve 13 13 12 12 
Number of Certificates awarded ... None. 27 47 AT 


Number of Exhibits deferred for 
further trial oe a as 


CLASSIFIED LIST OF MEDALS AWARDED AT THE 
EXHIBITIONS. 





o 


RICHARDSON MEDAL. 


StarrorD, 1878. Srricate Parnr Company, Cannon Street, E.C., 
for Griffiths’ Patent White. 


SILVER MEDAL. 
Offered by the Exeter Gas Company. 


EXETER, 1880. Sanrrary & Economic Suppry AssocraTion, for 
Dr. Bond’s Euthermic Ventilating Gas Stove. 





CLASS I—CONSTRUCTION AND MACHINERY. 


(1). Construction and Materials. 


Croypon, 1879. Wrttcocks & Co., Burmantofts, Leeds, for 
Silica Glazed and Enamelled Fire Clay 
Bricks and Faience. . 


(2). Paints and other Protectives. 

STAFFORD, 1878. SrntcatE Patnr Company, Cannon Street, E.C., 
for Griffiths’ Patent White, and for their pre- 
parations of Silicate Paint, Enamel Paint, and 
Petrifying Liquid. 

(3). Wall Papers. 


Croypon, 1879. Woorams & Co., High Street, Marylebone, for 
Paper Hangings free from Arsenic. 


(4). Decorative Materials. 


EXETER, 1880. Wess, H. Cuaux, Worcester, for Colouring Pat- 
terns through the Substance of Wood. 


(5.) Machinery adapted for Sanitary Purposes. 


Croypon, 1879. Avetina & PorveEr, Rochester, for Improved Six- 
Ton Steam Road Roller. 


(6). Washing Machines, 

Leamineton, 1877. Borwetn, J., Britannia Foundry, Burton-on- 
Trent, for Improved Washer, with table com- 
plete. 

LeaMineton, 1877. Braprorp, T. & Co., High Holborn, W.C., for 
New Patent “ Shuttle” Steam Power Washing 
Machine. 


~ 


4 
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CLASS IT—SEWERAGE AND WATER SUPPLY. 


(1). Water Closets. 


* Leaminerton, 1877. Bosret, D. T., Duke Street, Brighton, for Excelsior 
Water Closet. 


(2). Dry Closets. 


*  Leamineton, 1877. Haruscevan, B. B. & Co., Bentinck Street, Leeds, 


for Excreta Pail (oak) with Spring Lid. 

« EXETER, 1880. Moszr, L., Southampton, for Dry Closet, suitable 
for Ashes or Disinfecting Powder. 

* Srarrorp, 1878. Mourn’s Parent Earto Croser Company, 5a, 
Garrick Street, W.C., for their Earth Closets. 

* Leamrneton, 1877. Parker, J., Woodstock, Oxford, for Dry Earth 
Closet. 

s Srarrorp, 1878. Sanrrary Apprtance Company, Salford, for 
Sifting Ash Closet, with Soil Pail. 


(3). Urinals. 
- (4). Sewage Treatment. 
(5). Traps. 


(6). Sinks, 
. No awards. 


(7). Baths and Lawvatories. 


~ Leamineton, 1877. Gatsrarira, T., Crawford Square, Londonderry, 
for Hot-Air Bath. 


CRoYpDon, 1879. Lascettes, W., Bunhill Row, E.C., for Concrete 
Bath in one piece. 


- EXETER, 1880. Tytor & Sons, Newgate Street, #.C., for Flushing 
Rim Lavatory Basin and Apparatus. 


(8). Apparatus for Water Supply. 
‘“ Croypon, 1879. Doutron & Co., Lambeth, London, for Anti-Per- 
cussion High Pressure Valves. 
+ Leamineton, 1877. Ln Granp & Sutonirre, Bunhill Row, #.C., for 
Improvements in Well Sinking Apparatus. 


“ (9). Cisterns. 


(10). Flushing and Watering. 
No awards. 


4 


x (11). Miscellaneous Sanitary Goods. 
Txerer, 1880. Bran, A. T., 5, Cannon Row, S.W., for Direct 
Acting Valveless Waste Preventer. 
StarForD, 1878. Dovnron & Co., Lambeth, London, for Stanford’s 
Patent Joints for Stoneware Pipes. 


h 


‘ 


| 


* 


1 
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CLASS II..—HEATING, LIGHTING, AND VENTILATION. 


EXETER, 


EXETER, 


STAFFORD, 


1880 
1880. 


(1). Heating Apparatus. 
. Dovrton & Co., Lambeth, London, for Ventilating 
Tile Stove. . 
Sanitary & Economic Suppiy ASsocration, 
Gloucester, for Dr. Bond’s Euthermic Gas 
Stove. 


(2). Cooking Apparatus. 


1878. Brruine & Co., Hatton Garden, E.C., for Appa- 


LEAMINGTON, 1877 


STAFFORD, 


STAFFORD, 
CROYDON, 
EXETER, 


- 


CROYDON, 


4 


STAFFORD, 
\ EXETER, 


* EXETER, 


+ STAFFORD, 


1878. 


1878. 


1879. 


1880 


1879 


1878 
1880 


1880. 
1878. 


ratus for Cooking by Gas. 

. Harris, G. H., Bristol Street, Birmingham, for 
Economical Cooking Range. 

Hassatt & Stnateton, Birmingham, for Phoenix 
Portable Range, and the Birmingham Range 
with Reducible Fire without Gas. 

Lront, 8S. & Co., Strand, for Apparatus for Cook- 
ing by Gas. 

Wenuam, W. P., Church Street, Croydon, for an 
Improved Open or Close Range Kitchener. 

. Witson EnGInnERING Company, Holborn, W.C., 

for Wilson Portable Close Cooking Range. 


(3). Lighting. 
. Haminton & Co., Leadenhall Street, E.C., for 
Patent Prismoidal Pavement and Floor Lights 


(4). Ventilation. 
. Exxison, J. E., Leeds, for Conical Ventilators. 
. Hunt, Natnan, Bristol, for Auto-Pneumatic Ven- 
tilation. 
Moors, J., St. James’ Walk, Clerkenwell, £.C., 
for Glass Louvre Ventilators. 
Pritcnett, G. E., 20, Spring Gardens, S.W., for 
Economic Hollow Flooring. 


CLASS IV.— PERSONAL HYGIENE FOODS, AND 


t 


s 


DISINFECTANTS. 


(1). Clothing. 
No awards. 


(2). Beds, &ce. 


, Leamineton, 1877. Cuoriuron & Duapatn, Manchester, for Excelsjor 


t 


STAFFORD, 


1878 


‘Spring Mattress. 
. Pocock Bros., Southwark Bridge Road, for Uni- 
versal Invalid Tubular Water and Air Bed. 
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(3). Educational Appliances. 
EXETER, 1880. Corman & GiEnDENNING, Norwich, tor School 
Furniture. 

(4). Domestic Appliances. 

EXETER, 1880. Carter, J., 6a, Cavendish Street, W., for Invalid 
Furniture. 

Enea STON; 1877. Hancoor, F. & C., Dudley, Worcester, for Machine 
for Washing and Cooling Butter. 

Croypon, 1879. Reap, Jerrerson, Birmingham, for Arcanum 
Process of Silver Plating Steel. 


(5). Foods. 
» No awards. 


(6). Filters and Arrangements for Softening Water. 
Croypon, 1879. Matanun, P. A., Great Tower Street, E.C., for 
Filtre Rapide. 
Leamineton, 1877. Sponay Iron Water Poriryina Company, 
Oxford Street, W.C., for Bischof’s Spongy Iron 
Filter. 


(7). Mineral Waters. 
No awards. 


(8). Disinfectants. 

LEaMiveton, 1877. Catvert & Co,, Bradford, Manchester, for Cal- 
vert’s Carbolie Acid for disinfecting purposes. 

StarForD, 1878. Morris, Lirrte & Co., Doncaster, for Little’s 
Soluble Phenyle. 

Luamineton, 1877. Socrtirt Francaise D’Hyatinn, Paris, for Chemi- 

cal Preparations and Apparatus. 

(9). Disinfecting Apparatus. 

CROYDON, 1879. Fraser Bros., Commercial Road, E., for Port- 
able Disinfecting Apparatus. 

Croypon, 1879. WatxKer, CHas. W., Wandsworth Common, for 
Acid Pump and Syphon... 


a 


CLASS V.—MISCELLANEOUS. 


Articles of Sanitary Interest not included in the above Classes, 
such as :— ‘ 
(1). Scientific Instruments. 
(2). Books on Sanitation. 
(3). Prevention of Accidents. 


4 


‘ (4). Methods for the Disposal of the Dead. 
No awards. 
: (5.) Sundries. 


StarrorD, 1878. Duncan, Maj. F., The Common, Woolwich, for 
Ambulance Wheeled Litter. 

Croypon, 1879. Sruncuatr, J., Leadenhall Street, E.C., for Tyn- 
dall’s Smoke Respirator. 
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CERTIFICATES AWARDED AT THE EXHIBITIONS. 


* Medal Awarded at a Previous Exhibition. 


CLASS I.—CONSTRUCTION AND MACHINERY. 
(1). Construction and Materials. 

“Croypon, 1879. Apams, R., 7, Great Dover Street, S.E., for Ad- : 
justable Shoe, and Regulating Spring Hinge 
for Swinging Doors. 

‘“Croypon. 1879. Avpams, R., 7, Great Dover Street, S.E., for Fan- 
light Openers and Casement Fasteners. 

‘Exeter, 1880. Canpy & Co., Newton Abbot, for Granite Vitri- 
fied Bricks and Paving. 

-~Croypon, 1879. *Prircunrr,G.E.,F.8.4., 20, Spring Gardens, S. W., 
for Improvements in Hollow Tile Flooring. 

-Exerer, 1880. *Satmon, Barnes & Co., Ulverston, for Revolving 
Shutters with Patent Balance Weight Motion. 


(2). Paints and other Protectives. 


(3). Wall Papers. 
No awards. 


(4). Decorative Materials. 


- Croypon, 1879. Dovunton & Co., Lambeth, London, for Decorative 
Tiles for Covering Walls and Floors. 


(5). Machinery adapted for Sanitary Purposes. 


- Exeter, 1880. MoCattvm, J. B., Stafford, for Improved Non- 
Absorbent Tub or Pail Van. 


(6). Washing Machines. 
- STAFFORD, 1878. *Braprorp, THomas, & Co., Salford, for Shuttle 
Steam-Power Washing Machine. 


+ Exeter, 1880. Garton & Kine, Eveter, for Vowel E. Bradford’s 
Family Washing Machine. 


CLASS ITL—SEWERAGE AND WATER SUPPLY. 


(1). Water Closets. 
e Croypon, 1879. Brarp, Dent & Hetuyer, 21, Newcastle Street, 
W.C., for Artizan Closet. 
- SraFFrorD, 1878. *Bosrnt, D. T., Duke Street, Brighton, for “ Ex- 
celsior ” Water Closet. 
* Exerer, 1880. Dovtton & Co., Lambeth, London, for an Econo- 
| mical Flush-Out Closet. 
*ExnterR, 1880. Tytor,J.,& Sons, 2, Mewgate Street, L.C., for “Clear 
Way” Regulator Valve Water Closet, without ~ 
overflow communicating with Valve Box. 


- EXETER, 
* STAFFORD, 


«CROYDON, 


« CROYDON, 
+ EXETER, 
y CROYDON, 


~ EXeTEr, 


\ 


* STAFFORD, 


. CROYDON, 
- EXETER, 


. CRoypon, 
* CROYDON, 
* CROYDON, 
- Croypon, 


‘ STAFFORD, 


- STAFFORD, 


« CROYDON, 


* CRoYDON, 


1880. 
1878. 
1879. 


1879. 
1880. 
1879. 
1880. 


1878. 


1879. 
1880. 
1879. 


1879. 


1879. 


1879. 


1878. 
1878. 


1879. 
1879. 
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(2). Dry Closets. 
British Sanrrary Company, Glasgow, for Self- 
Acting Earth Closet. 

*HaresceuaH, B. B. & Co., Leeds, for Excreta 
Pail (oak) with Patent Spring Lid. 

*Moute’s Patent Earta Curoser Company 
(Limirep), 5a, Garrick Street, W.C., for Earth 
Closet. 

Ontons, J. C., (Laurrep), Birmingham, for | 
Moser’s Patent Self-Acting Dry Closet. 

Parker, J., Woodstock, for Dry Earth Com- 
mode without Separator. 

*SANITARY AppLIANcE Company, Factory Lane, 
Salford, for Patent Cinder-Sifting Ash Closet. 

*Wipprett Bros. & Row, 231 and 232, High 
Street, Exeter, for Moule’s Earth Closet. 


(3). Urinals. 
No awards. 


(4). Sewage Treatment. 


SHonk, Isaac, Wrevham, for Pneumatic Liquid 
Hjector. 


(5). Traps. 

Brearp, Dent & Hentyer, 21, Newcastle Street, 
W.C., for Patent Ventilating Drain Syphon. 
Craia, J. & M., Kilmarnock, tor Buchan’s Patent 

Trap. 

Tee hi & Co., Lambeth, London, for Discon- - 
necting Gully, with back and side Entrances 
and iron grating. 

Epwarps, J. O., Trefynant Ruabon, for Dean’s 
Patent External Drain Traps, with movable 
receptacle. 

Hammonp & Hussey, High Street, Croydon, for 
Hornibrook’s Patent Catchment Grating for 
Steep Gradients. 

Hyerenic Stove anD Grate Company, 15, Peel 
Buildings, Birmingham, for “ Eagle” Sanitary 
Trap, for superseding Bell Traps. 

Ports & Co., Handsworth, Birmingham, for the 
Edinburgh Air-Chambered Sewer Trap. 

SrrrF, James, & Sons, Lambeth, London, for 
Weaver’s Ventilating Sewer Air Trap. 


(6). Sinks, 
JENNINGS, G., Stangate, London, for “ Artizans’ 
Dwellings Sink.” 
Srippmr & Co., 50, Southwark Bridge Road, S.L., 
for Swivel, Lock Plug, and Overflow for Sinks. 


- EXErer, 


+ CROYDON, 


s STAFFORD, 


- CROYDON, 


- EXETER, 


© STAFFORD, 


+ CROYDON, 
* EXETER, 

» CROYDON, 
*CROYDON, 


* CroyDoN, 


* EXETER, 


« EXETER, 


+ EXETER, 


« EXETER, 


* STAFFORD, 


* CROYDON, 
- Croypon, 


* EXETER, 
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1880.  Tytor, J. & Sons, 2, Newgate Street, H.C., for Im- 
proved Enamelled Iron Slop Sink, with Patent 
Regulator Supply Valve. 

1879. Wuuicock & Co., Burmantofts, Leeds, for Fire- 
Clay Sanitary Sinks, and Water Troughs. 


(7). Baths and Lavatories. 

1878. GuitLow & Co., Oxford Street, W., for Lavatory. 

1879. JeEnyinas, G., Stangate, London, for “* Universal ” 
Shampooing Apparatus. 

1880. *Lasceties, W., 121, Bunhill Row, London, for 
Concrete Bath, in one piece. 

1878. Rurrarp & Co., Clay Works, Stourbridge, for 
Porcelain Baths, moulded and glazed in one 
piece. 

(8). Apparatus for Water Supply. 


1879. Brarruwaite & Co., Leeds, for Patent Syphon 
for Water Closet Cisterns. 

1880. *Dountton & Co., Lambeth, London, for Anti- 
percussion High Pressure Draw-off Valves. 

1879. Frixcu & Co., 181, High Holborn, W.C., for large 
Way Waste Plug, with Protective Cover. 

1879. Huapnizy & Sons, Cambridge, for Patent Hose 
Reel. 

1879. *Le Granp & Surcrirre, 100, Bunhill Row, Lon- 
don, for Improvements in Internal driving of 
Tube Wells. 

1880. ' Tytor, J. & Sons, 2, Newgate Street, L.C., for 
Improved Full-Way Stop Valve. 

1880. Tytor, J. & Sons, 2, Newgate Street, #.C., for 
“ Waste Not” Regulator Valve. 


(9). Cisterns. 
(10). Flushing and Watering. 
No awards. 


(11). Miscellaneous Sanitary Goods. 

1880. Branxsua Istanp Porrery Company (LIMITED), 
Poole, Dorset, for Stoneware Pipes 

1880. *Dovuuron & Co., Lambeth, London, for Stanford’s 
Patent Joints for Stoneware Pipes. 

1878. Oates & Green, Horley Green Fire Clay Works, 
Halifax, for Patent Drain-cleaning Rods and 
Stoneware Horse Manger. 

1879, Pavrenr Viotorta Stone Company, Kingsland 
Road, H., for Artificial Stone Tubes. 

1879, Suarp, Jonus & Co., Bourne Valley Pottery, Poole, 
Dorset, for Rock Concrete Tubes. 

1880,  Wierett Bros. & Row, 231 and 232, Hig gh 
Street, Hweter, for Ransome’s Antificial Stone 
Air Bricks 


. Exeter, 1880. 
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CLASS III.—HEATING, LIGHTING AND VENTILATION. 


STAFFORD, 1878. 


Exrrer, 1880. 
STAFFORD, 1878. 


Exretrr, 1880. 


-Croypon, 1879. 


Exeter, 1880. 


lee 


~STAFFORD, 1878. 
Croypon, 1879. 
Croypon, 1879. 


ExreTer, 1880. 


Croypon, 1879. 


Croypon, 1879. 


SraFForD, 1878. 
Croypon, 1879. 
Exeter, 1880. 


Exerer, 1880. 


Croypon, 1879. 


(1). Heating Apparatus. 

Pritcuett, G. E., 20, Spring Gardens, S.W., 
for Warming and Ventilating Appliances. 

Pritcuert, G. E., 20, Spring Gardens, S.W., 
for Corrugated Iron Hot-Water Warming 
Appliances. 

SNELL, H. Saxon, Southampton Buildings, for 
the Thermhydric Ventilating Hot-water Open 
Fire Grate. 

Were. Bros. & Row, Exeter, for Conservatory 
Boiler, with Hot-Water Pipe. 


(2). Cooking Apparatus, 


*Bintine & Co., Hatton Garden, E.C., for the 
“ Workman’s ” Cooking Stove, and other Im- 
provements in Gas-Cooking Stoves. 

Cuortton & Dueparz, 19, Blackfriars Street, 
Manchester, for “ Sunlight Stove.” ; 

ConsTanTINE, T. J., Hleet Street, E.C., for the 
Devonshire Cooking Range. 

*Harris, G. H., Bristol Street, Birmingham, for 
Economical Cooking Range. 

Lewis, Mrs. A., Manchester, for Tin Cooking 
Utensils. 

Water, Tnos., 47, Fish Street Hill, E.C., for 
Cooking Stove with Warm-Air Chamber, 

Wirrett Bros. & Row, 2381 and 232, High 
Street, Exeter, for Cottage Range. 


(3). Lighting. 

Bray & Co., Blackman Lane, Leeds, for In- 
proved Gas Burners. 

CriarkeE, F. W., Portasie Gas Apparatus Com- 
PANY (LIMITED), Great Queen Street, W.C., for 
Patent Portable Gas Apparatus for Manufac- 
furing Gas from Gasoline. 

Leoni, 8S. & Co., Strand, W.C., for the “ Rheo- 
meter ” Street ‘Lamp Regulator. 

Ransome, S. E., & Co., 10, Hssex Street, W. O.. 
for; Milwaukee” Glass Lantern or Hurricanes 
Lantern. 

Wiiery & Co., Hveter, for their Exhibit of Gas- 
eliers and Gas Brackets. 

Wiprett Bros. & Row, 231, High Street, Exeter, 
for Chappiuss Daylight Reflector. . 


(4). Ventilation. 


Birp, Perpr Hrincxes, 1, Norfolk Square, W., for 
his Method of Costless Ventilation. 


e 


¢ Croypon, 1879. 
Croypon, 1879. 
ExertTer, 1880. 


Croypon, 1879. 
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*Euison, J. E., Victoria Square, Leeds, for Coni- 
cal Ventilators. 
Kweut, U., 77, Fore Street, H.C, for “ Im- 
perial” Ventilating Window. 
SHarp, C. H. & Co., High Holborn, E.C., for 
Ornamental Inlet Ventilators. 
‘“Wenuam & Co., Church Street, Croydon, for 
Boyle’s Mica-Valved Outlet Ventilator. 


CLASS [V.—PERSONAL HYGIENE, FOODS, AND 


StaFrorD, 1878. 


STaFFORD, 1878. 


Croypon, 1879. 
Exeter, 1880. 
Exeter, 1880. 
«- Croypon, 1879. 
- Starrorp, 1878. 
- Croypon, 1879. 
Exerer, 1880. 
« Exerer, 1880. 
- Exeter, 1880. 
« SqTarrorpD, 1878. 
* Croypon, 1879. 


- Exrtrer, 1880. 


SraFForD, 1878. 


. STAFFORD, 1878. 


DISINFECTANTS. 
(1.) Clothing. 


Bartrum, Harvey & Co., London, for Patent 
Ventilatorium Waterproof Garments. 


(2). Beds, &c. 

ALLEN, THomas, St. Augustine's Parade, Bristol, 
for Metallic Tubular Bedsteads and Invalid 
Bedrests. 

Batt, Ancett, Spalding, for Folding Invalid 
Bed. 

Brock, Witt1am & Co., 177, Fore Street, Exeter, 
for Bed Rest with Movable Arms. 

Brock, Wiii1aM, & Co., 177, Pore Street, Exeter, 
for “* Nonsuch ” Adjustable Chair. 

Busspy & Co., Museum Works, Peckham, S.E., 
for Patent Spring Mattress. 

*CHoRLTON & DuapaLEn, Manchester, for “ Excel- 
sior ” Spring Mattress. 

*CHoRLTON & DuapatE, Manchester, for ** Excel- 
sior” Spring Mattress Hospital Bed. 

Cuoruton & Dueparn, Manchester, for “Inva- 
lids’” Adjustable Bed. 

*CHorLTON & DuGpatE, Manchester, for “ Excel- 
sior” Spring Mattress. 

Corman & GiLEenpENNING, Norwich, for Patent 
Automaton Seat for Drapers. 

Hamitton, W., Brighton, for Invalid “ Grass- 
hopper ” Couch. 

*Pocock Bros., Southwark Bridge Road, S.E., for 
‘Universal ” Tubular Air and Water Bed. 

Wrerett Bros. & Row, Hweter, for Fernby’s 

“Paragon ” Camp Furniture. 


(3). Educational Appliances. 
Cotman & GLENDENNING, Norwich, for School 
Desks with Shifting Seats. 
Larmoutn, Tuomas, & Co., Salford, for Dual 
Desk, with Separate Gangway Seat, 


STAFFORD, 1878. 


* STAFFORD, 1878. 
Exeter, 1880. 
Exerer, 1880. 
STAFFORD, 1878. 
Exerer, 1880. 


Exrtrmr, 1880. 


Exrrrr, 1880. 
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(4). Domestic Appliances. 


ComposTELLA Fire Licur Company, Fenchurch 
Street, E.C., for the Compostella Fire Lights 
for Lighting Fires. 


*Hancook, F. & C., Dudley, Worcester, for Machine 


for Washing and Cooling Butter. 

Hancooor, F. & C., Dudley, Worcester, for Dough 
Kneading Machine. | 

Hancock; F. & C., Dudley, Worcester, for New 
Propellor Churn. 

Hinton, W. H., Leamington, for Various Inven- 
tions for Promoting Domestic Economy. 

Hurcutnson, A. & Co., Great Winchester Street, 
E.C., for India Rubber Gas Tubing. 

Wirrett Bros. & Row, High Street, Exeter, for 
Improved Housemaid’s Box with Sifter. 


(5). Foods. 


Fry, J. 8., & Sons, Union Street, Bristol, for 
Cocoa Extract and Preparations of Chocolate. 


(6). Filters and Arrangements for Softening Water. 


Exeter, 1880. 
Exerer, 1880. 
Exeter, 1880. 


Exeter, 1880. 


STAFFORD, 1878. 


Exeter, 1880. 


Croypon, 1879. 
Croypon, 1879. 
STaFFORD, 1878. 
Croypon, 1879. 
Exetrr, 1880. 


Maienen, P. A., 20 & 23, Great Tower Street, E.C., 
for “ Bijou” Filtre Rapide. 


*Matenen, P. A., 20 & 23, Great Tower Street, 


E.C., for Filtre Rapide. 

Sinrcatpp CarBon Fitter Company, Battersea, 
for Silicated Carbon Double Chambered Table 
Filters. 

SrepHan, J. A., Worcester, for Carbonised Iron 
Stone Mound Filter for Water. 

THorn & Co., Stafford, for Artificial Stone 
Filters, for Cleansing Rain Water for Domestic 
Use. 


(7). Mineral Waters. 


Carter & Co., Old Refinery, Bristol, for Prepa- 

rations of Lime Juice, Aromatic Ginger Ale, and 

Quinine Tonic. 

Evans & Co., Wrexham, for Zoedone. (Patentee 
David Johnson, F.C.8.) 

GuLiiver & Co., Aylesbury, for Lemonade, Lime 
Juice, and Ginger Ale. 

JEwspuRY & Brown, Manchester, for Seltzer 
Water. 

Newry Minerat Water Company (LIMITED), 
Liverpool for Ginger Ale and Lemonade. 

Skinner, G. H., 13, North Street, Exeter, for 
Seltzer, Soda, and Potash Waters, and Orange 
Quinine Tonic. 


Croypoy, 1879. 
Exeter, 1880. 


Croypon, 1879. 


Exeter, 1880. 
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(8). Disinfectants. 


Catvert, F. C. & Co., Bradford, for Carbolic 
Acid. 

Catvert, F.C. & Co., Bradford, for Carbolic 
Acid and preparations of it. 

JpyES’ Sanirary Compound Company, Bishops- 
gate Street, E.C., for Jeyes’ Perfect Purifier. 


(9) Disinfecting Apparatus. 


Catvert, I. C., & Co., Bradford, for Improved 
Vaporiser for Disinfecting. 


CLASS V.—MISCELLANEOUS. 


Articles of Sanitary Interest not included in the above Classes, 


EXETER, 1880. 
STaFFORD, 1878. 
Croypon, 1879. 


Exerrr, 1880. 


Croypon, 1879. 


STAFFORD, 1878. 


Croypon, 1879. 


Croypon, 1879. 


such as :— 


(1). Scientific Instruments. 


Birp, P. Hincxss, 1, Norfolk Square, N.W., for 
Large Legible Spirit Thermometer. 

Pritcusrr, G. E., 20, Spring Gardens, S.W., for 
Thermometrical Instruments. 

Prircuert, G. E., 20, Spring Gardens, S.W., for 
Barometrical and Thermometrical Instruments. 

Pritouert, G. E., 20, Spring Gardens, S.W., for 
Improvements in Thermometrical and Baro- 
metrical Instruments. 

Wester & Co., Nottingham, for Webster’s 
Patent Photometer. 


(2). Books on Sanitation. 


Lapies’ Sanitary AssocratTion, Berners Street, 
W.., for their Publications. 


(3). Prevention of Accidents, 


SELIG, SonNENTHAL & Co. (Limited), Lambeth Hill, 
Queen Victoria Street, H.C., for Patent Safety 
Belt Shippers. 

Sincnarr, J., 104, Leadenhall Street, E.C., for 
Chemical Fire Exterminator. 


(4). Methods for the Disposal of the Dead. 


SraFFORD, 1878. 


Croypon, 1879. 


Lonpon Nrcroporis Company, Strand, W.C., for 
Patent “ Earth to Earth” Coffins. 

Srrerron, §8., Kidderminster, for a Folding 
Bier and Car for Simplifying Funerals. 


- 
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ALPHABETICAL LIST OF MEDALS AWARDED AT THE 


EXHIBITIONS. 





RICHARDSON MEDAL. 


SizicaTE Parnr Company, Cannon Street, E.C., 
for Griffiths’ Patent White. 


SILVER MEDAL. 


Offered by the Exeter Gas Company. 


SANITARY AND Economic Suppry AssocraTion for 
Dr. Bond’s Euthermic Ventilating Gas Stove. 


Avetine & PorveR, Rochester, for Improved 
Six-Ton Steam Road Roller. 

Bran, A. T., 5, Cannon Row, S.W., for Direct 
Acting Valveless Waste Preventer. 

Biiiine & Co., Hatton Garden, E.C., for Appa- 
ratus for Cooking by Gas. 

Borweh, J., Britannia Foundry, Burton-on- 
Trent, for Improved Washer, with table com- 
plete. 

Bostex, D. T., Duke Street, Brighton, for Excel- 
sior Water Closet. 

Braprord, T. & Co., High Holborn, W.C., for 

_ New Patent ‘‘Shuttle” Steam Power Washing 
~ Machine. 

Catvert & Co., Bradford, Manchester, for Cal- 
vert’s Carbolic Acid for disinfecting purposes. 

Carter, J., 6a, Cavendish Street, W., for Invalid 
Furniture. 


_CHoriton & Duepatn, Manchester, for Excelsior 


Spring Mattress. 

Corman & GLENDENNING, Norwich, for School 
Furniture. 

Dovuuron & Co., Lambeth, London, for Stanford’s 
Patent Joints for Stoneware Pipes. 


- Dovuxton & Co., Lambeth, London, for Anti-Per- 


cussion High Pressure Valves. 
Dovutton & Co., Lambeth, London, for Ventilating 
Tile Stove. 


STAFFORD, 1878. 
EX®TER, 1880. 
Croypon, 1879. 
EXETER, 1880. 
StarrorD, 1878. 


LEAMINGTON, 1877. 


Leaminaton, 1877. 


LEamineton, 1877. 


LEAMINGTON, 1877. 
EXETER, 1880. 


LEAMINGTON, 1877. 


EXETER, 1880. 
StarrorD, 1878. 
Croypon, 1879. 
EXETER, 1880. 
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Dunoan, Maj. F., The Common, Woolwich, for 
Ambulance Wheeled Litter. 
Exxison, J. E., Leeds, for Conical Ventilators. 


. Fraser Bros., Commercial Road, E., for Port- 


able Disinfecting Apparatus. 

GaLBRAITH, T., Crawford Square, Londonderry, 
for Hot-Air Bath. 

Hamintton & Co., Leadenhall Street, E.C., for 
Patent Prismoidal Pavement and Floor 
Lights. 

- Hancoox, F.& C., Dudley, Worcester, for Machine 
for Washing and Cooling Butter. 

Haresceveu, B.B. &Co., Bentinck Street, Leeds, 
for Excreta Pail (oak) with Spring Lid. 

Harris, G. H., Bristol Street, Birmingham, for 
Economical Cooking Range. 

Hassatt & StneLeton, Birmingham, for Phoenix 
Portable Range, and the Birmingham Range 
with Reducible Fire without Gas. 

_ Hunt, Natuan, Bristol, for Auto-Pneumatic 
Ventilation. 

LAscELLES, W., Bunhill Row, E.C. for Concrete 
Bath in one piece. 

Le Grand & Sutcrirre, Bunhill Row, E.C., for 
Improvements in Well Sinking Apparatus. 
Lon, 8. & Co., Strand, for Apparatus for Cook- 

ing by Gas. 

Marenen, P. A., Great Tower Street, E.C., for 
Filtre Rapide. 

Moorz, J., St. James’ Walk, Clerkenwell, E.C., 
for Glass Louvre Ventilators. 

Morris, Lirriz & Co., Doncaster, for Little’s 
Soluble Phenyle. 

Moser, L,, Southampton, for Dry Closet, suitable 
for Ashes or Disinfecting Powder. 

Movur’s Parent Eartu Croset Company, 5a, 
Garrick Street, W.C., for their Earth Closets. 

PaRKER, J., Woodstock, Oxford, for Dry Earth 
Closet. 

Pocock, Bros., Southwark Bridye Road,for Uni- 
versal Invalid Tubular Water and Air Bed. 
Pritonett, G. E., 20, Spring Gardens, S. W., for 

Economic Hollow Flooring. 

READ, JEFFERSON, Birmingham, for Arcanum 
Process of Silver Plating Steel. 

Sanitary ApprtaANceE Company, Salford, for 
Sifting Ash Closet, with Soil Pail. 

Santrary & Eoonomic Suppry AssocraTIon, 
Gloucester, for Dr. Bond’s Euthermic Gas 
Stove. 


SraFForD, 1878. 


STAFFORD, 1878. 
Croypon, 1879. 


LEAMINGTON, 1877. 


CroyDon, 1879. 


LEAMINGTON, 1877. 
LEAMINGTON, 1877. 
Leamineaton, 1877. 


STAFFORD, 1878. 


EXETER, 1880. 
CRroyDon, 1879. 
Lxeamineton, 1877. 
STAFFORD, 1878. 
CroypDon, 1ST 0, 
EXETER, 1880. 
STAFFORD, 1878. 
Exeter, — 1880. 
STaFFORD, 1878. 
Leamineton, 1877. 
STAFFORD, 1878. 
SraFForD, 1878. 
Croypon, 1879. 
StarrorD, 1878. 


EXETER, 1880, 
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Siricaté Paint Company, Cannon Street, £.C., 
for Griffiths’ Patent White, and for their pre- 
parations of Silicate Paint, Enamel Paint, and 
Petrifying Liquids. 

Stnouair, J., Leadenhall Street, E.C., for Tyn- 
dall’s Smoke Respirator. 

Socreté Francaise D’HyerEnt, Paris, for Chemi- 
cal Preparations and Apparatus. 

Sponey Iron Warrr Puriryine ComPany, 
Oxford Street, W.C., for Bischof’s Spongy Iron 
Filter. 

Tytor & Sons, Newgate Street, L.C., for Flushing 
Rim Lavatory Basin and Apparatus. 

Waker, Cuas. W., Wandsworth Common, for 
Acid Pump and Syphon. 

Wess, H. Cuatx, Worcester, for Colouring Pat- 
terns through the Substance of Wood. 

Wenuam, W.P., Church Street, Croydon, for an 
Improved Open or Close Range Kitchener. 

Witucocks & Co., Burmantofts, Leeds, for 
Silica Glazed and Enamelled Fire Clay Bricks 
and Faience. 

Witson ENGINEERING Company, Holborn, W.C., 
for Wilson Portable Close Cooking Range. 
Wootams & Co., High Street Marylebone, for 

. Paper Hangings free from Arsenic. 


STAFFORD, 


Croypon, 


1878. 


1879. 


LEaMiIneTon, 1877. 


LHaMineton, 1877. 


EXETER, 
Croypon, 
EXETER, 
Croypon, 


CROYDON, 


EXETER, 


Croypon, 


1880. 
1879. 
1880. 
1879. 
1879. 


1880. 
1879. 


= 


a 


< 
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ALPHABETICAL LIST OF GERTIFICATES AWARDED AT THE 


EXHIBITIONS. 


* Medal Awarded at a Previous Exhibition. 





- Apams, R., 7, Great Dover Street, S.E., for Ad- 
justable Shoe, and Regulating Spring Hinge 
for Swinging Doors. 

. Apams, R., 7, Great Dover Steeet, S.E., for 
Fanlight Openers and Casement Fasteners. 

« Aten, THomas, St. Augustine's Parade, Bristol, 
for Metallic Tubular Bedsteads and Invalid 
Bedrests. 

« Baty, Ancutt, Spalding, for Folding Invalid 
Bed. 

« Bartrum, Harvey, & Co., London, for Patent 
Ventilatorium Waterproof Garments. 

+ Bearp, Dunt,& Huttyer, 21, Newcastle Street. 
W.C., for Artizan Closet. 

. Bearp, Dent, & Hettysr, 21, Newcastle Street, 
W.C., for Patent Ventilating Drain Syphon. 

- Brrp, Peter Hincxes, 1, Norfolk Square,N. W., 
for his Method of Costless Ventilation. 

» Brrp, Peter H1ncxsus,1, Norfolk Square, N.W., 
for Large Legible Spirit Thermometer. 

*Birtine & Co., Hatton Garden, E.C., for the 
“¢Workman’s” Cooking Stove, and other Im- 
provements in Gas-Cooking Stoves. 

*Bosrrer, D. T., Duke Street, Brighton, for “ Ex- 
celsior ” Water Closet. 

*BrapDrorD, THomas & Co., Salford, for Shuttle 
Steam-Power Washing Machine. 

- Brarruwarte & Co., Leeds, for Patent Syphon 
for Water Closet Cisterns. 


. BrankseA Isuanp Porrery Company(LIMitTep) 


Pool, Dorset, for Stoneware Pipes. 
* Brivisn Sanrrary Company, Glasgow, for Self- 
Acting Earth Closet 
Brock, WittiaM, & Co., 177, Fore Street, Exeter, 
for Bed Rest with Movable Arms. 


*  Broox, WittiaM, & Co., 177, Fore Street, Exeter, 


for “ Nonsuch ” Adjustable Chair. 
Bray & Co., Blackman Lane, Leeds, for Im- 
proved Gas Burners. 


Croypon, 


CroyDon, 


STAFFORD, 


CRoyYDON, 
STAFFORD, 
Croypon, 
Croypon, 
Croypon, 
EXETER, 


Croypbon, 


STAFFORD, 
STAFFORD, 
Croypon, 
EXETER, 
EXETER, 
EXETER, 
EXETER, 


Croypon, 


1879. 


1879. 


1878. 


1878. 
1878. 
1879. 
1880. 
1880. 
1880. 
1880, 
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- Bussry & Co., Museum Works, Peckham, S.E., Croypox, 1879; 
for Patent Spring Mattress. 
Catvert, F. C., & Co., Bradford, for Carbolic Croypon, 1879. 
Acid. 
Carver, F. C., & Co., Bradford, for Carbolic Exxrrsr, 1880. 
Acid and preparations of it. 
¢ Catvert, F. C., & Co., Bradford, for Improved Exzrur, 1880. 
Vaporiser for Disinfecting. * 


~« Canpy & Co., Newton Abbot, for Granite Vitri- ExErer, 1880. 
fied Bricks and Paving. 
+ Carrer & Co., Old Refinery, Bristol, for Prepa- Exurer, 1880. 


rations of Lime Juice, Aromatic Ginger Ale, 
and Quinine Tonic. 

*CHoruton & Duapatn, Manchester, for“ Excel- Starrorp, 1878. 
sior” Spring Mattress. 


> 


. *CHoriron & Duepatn, Manchester, for  Excel- Croypon, 1879. 

sior” Spring Mattress Hospital Bed. 
CHortton & Duapae, Manchester, for ““Sun- Exersr, 1880. 

light Stove.” 

« CuHoruton & Ducaparn, Manchester, for “Inva- Exnrsr, 1880. 
lids’ ” Adjustable Bed. 

« *CHoruton & Duapatn, Manchester, for “Excel- Exnrnr, 1880. 
sior” Spring Mattress. 

« Crarxs, F.W., PortasreGasApparatusCom- Croypoy, 1879. 


PANY (LIMITED), Great Queen Street, W.C. 
for Patent Portable Gas Apparatus for 
Manufacturing Gas from Gasoline. 

- Cotman & GLENDENNING, Norwich, for School Starrorp, 1878. 
Desks with Shifting Seats. 

“ Cotman & GLENDENNING, Norwich, for Patent Exnrmr, 1880. 
Automaton Seat for Drapers. 

+ CompostertA Fire-Ligur Company, Fen- Srarrorp, 1878. 
church Street, E.C., for the Compostella Fire 
Lights for Lighting Fires. 


Constantine, T. J., Fleet Street, H.C., forthe Exxrrer, 1880. 
Devonshire Cooking Range 
* Onraie, J.&M., Kilmarnock,for Buchan’s Patent Exrmr, 1880. 
Trap. 


« Doviton & Co., Lambeth, London,.for De- Croypon, 1879. 
corative Tiles for Covering Walls and 
Floors. 

- Dovutton & Co., Lambeth, London, for Discon- Crornon, 1879. 
necting Gully, with back and side Entrances 
and iron grating. 


4 Dovuron & Co., Lambeth, London, for an Eco- Exnrsr, 1880. 
conical Flush-Out Closet. 
e *Dounton & Co., Lambeth, London, for Anti- Exxrrnr, 1880. 
percussion High Pressure Draw-off Valves. 
*Doutton & Co., Lambeth, London, for Stan- Exurunr, 1880. . 


ford’s Patent Joints for Stoneware Pipes. 
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* Epwarps, J. C., Trefynant, Ruabon, for Dean’s 
Patent External Drain Traps, with movable 
receptacle. 

. *Exiuison, J. E., Victoria Square, Leeds, for 
Conical Ventilators. 

» Evans&Co., Wrexham, for Zoedone. (Patentee 
David Johnson, F.0.8.) 

- Fincu & Co., 181, High Holborn, W.C., for 
large Way Waste Plug, with Protective 
Cover. 

- Fry, J. 8,, & Sons, Union Street, Bristol, for 
Cocoa Extract and Preparations of Choco- 
late. 

- Garton & Kina, Eveter, for Vowel E. Brad- 
ford’s Family Washing Machine. 

» Gritow & Co., Oxford Street, W., for Lavatory. 

« Gutiiver & Co., Aylesbury, for Lemonade, 
Lime Juice, and Ginger Ale. 

« JIamitton, W., Brighton, for Invalid “ Grass- 
hopper” Couch. 

- Hammonp & Hussny, High Street, Croydon, 
for Hornibrook’s Patent Catchment Grating 
for Steep Gradients. 

“ *Hancoox, F. & C., Dudley, Worcester, for Ma- 
chine for Washing and Cooling Butter. 

« Hanoooxr, F. & C., Dudley, Worcester, for New 
Propellor Churn. 

“ Hanoocs, F. & C., Dudley, Worcester, for 
Dough Kneading Machine. 

n *Haresceuau, B. B. & Co., Leeds, for Excreta 
Pail (oak) with Patent Spring Lid. 
s«. *Harris, G. H., Bristol Street, Birminghum, 
for Economical Cooking Range. 

* Huaptex & Sons, Cambridge, for Patent Hose 
Reel. 

- Hinton, W. H., Leamington, for various In- 
ventions for Promoting Domestic Economy. 

¢ Hurcurson, A. & Co., Great Winchester Street, 
E.C., for India Rubber Gas Tubing. 

* Hyerentc Stove anp Grate Company, 15, 
Peel Buildings, Birmingham, for “ Eagle” 
Sanitary Trap, for superseding Bell Traps. 

« JENNINGS, G., Stangate, London, for ‘“ Artizans’ 
Dwellings Sink.” 

- JENNINGS, G., Stangate, London, for Universal 
Shampooing Apparatus. 

- JewspuryY & Brown, Manchester, for Seltzer 
Water. 

- Jpyns’ Sanrrary Compounn Company, Bishops- 
gate Street, E.C., for Jeyes’ Perfect Purifier. 


CROYDON, 


Croypbon, 
Croypon, 


CroypDon, 


EXETER, 


EXETER, 


STAFFORD, 
CRoypDoN, 


STAFFORD, 


Croypon, 


STAFFORD, 
EXETER, 
EXETER, 
STAFFORD, 
STAFFORD, 
CRroypDon, 
STAFFORD, 
EXETER, 


Croypon, 


Croypon, 
Croypon, 
STAFFORD, 


CROYDON, 


1879. 


1879. 
1879. 
1879. 


1880. 


1880. 


1878. 
1879. 


1878. 
1879. 


1878. 
1880. 
1880. 
1878. 
1878. 
1879.: 
1878. 
1880. 
1879. 


1879. 
1879. 
1878. 
1879. 
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“ Kyett, U., 77, Fore Street, E.C., for “Im- Croypon, 1879. - 
perial” Ventilating Window. 
Lapins’ Sanrtary Assoctation, Berners Street, StTarrorp, 1878. 
' W., for their Publications. 
- Larmouru, THomas, & Co., Salford, for Dual Starrorp, 1878. 
Desk, with Separate Gangway Seat. : 
« *Lascetius, W., 121, Bunhill Row, London, Exntnr, 1880. 
- for Concrete Bath, in one piece. 
* *[n Granp & Sutcrirre, 100, Bunhill Row, Croypon, 1879. 
London, for Improvements in Internal driv- 
ing of Tube Wells. 
’ Lxont, 8. & Co., Strand, W.C., for the “Rheo- Strarrorp, 1878. 
meter” Street Lamp Regulator. 
~ Lewis, Mrs. A., Manchester, for Tin Cooking Croypon, 1879. 
’ Utensils. 
« Lonpon Necroronis Company, Strand, W.C., Starrorp, 1878. 
for Patent ‘“ Earth to Earth” Coffins. . 
*Matonen, P. A., 20 & 23, Great Tower Street, Exeter, 1880. 
' E.C,, for “ Bijou” Filtre Rapide. 
« *Matenen, P.A., 20 & 23, Great Tower Street, Exutur, 1880. 
E.C., for Filtre Rapide. 
«+ McCatuum, J. B., Stafford, for Improved Non- Exersr, 1880. 
Absorbent Tub or Pail Van. 
- *Movutns Parent EartH Croset Company CORroyDon, 1879. 
(Limirep), 5a, Garrick Street, W.C., for 
Earth Closet. 
- Newry Mrinerat Water Company (Limirep), Croypon, 1879. 
Inverpool, for Ginger Ale and Lemonade. 
« Oates & GrRuEN, Horley Green Fire Clay Starrorp, 1878. 
Works, Halifax, for Patent Drain-cleaning 
Rods and Stoneware Horse Manger. 
. Ontons, J. C., (Limrrep), Birmingham, for Croypon, 1879. 
Moser’s Patent Self-Acting Dry Closet. 
« Parker, J., Woodstock, for Dry Earth Com- Exerrer, . 1880. 
mode without Separator. 
, Parent Vicrorr1a Stone Company, Kingsland Croypon, 1879. 
Road, E., for Artificial Stone Tubes. 
- *Pocock Bros., Southwark Bridge Road, S.E., Croypon, 1879 
for “ Universal” Tubular Air and Water 
Bed. 
* Ports & Co., Handsworth, Birmingham, for Strarrorp, 1878. 
Edinburgh Air-Chambered Sewer Trap. 
¢ Pritonert, G. E., 20, Spring Gardens, StarrorD, 1878. 
S.W., for Warming and Ventilating Ap- 
pliances. 
- Prircnert, G. E., 20, Spring Gardens, S.W., SrarrorD, 1878. 
for Thermometrical Instruments. , 
- *Prircnerr, G. E., 20, Spring Gardens. S.W., Croxypon, 1879. 
for Improvements in Hollow Tile Floor- 
ing. 


S 


* 
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Pritcnett, G. E., 20, Spring Gardens, S.W,, 
for Barometrical and Thermometrical In- 
struments. 

Pritcnert, G. E., 20, Spring Gardens, S.W., 
for Corrugated Iron Hot-Water Warming 
Appliances. 

Prircuett, G. E., 20, Spring Gardens, S.W., 
for Improvements in Thermometrical and 
Barometrical Instruments. 

Ransome, 8. E., & Co., 10, Essex Street, W.C., 
for ‘‘ Milwaukee” Glass Lantern or Hur- 
ricane Lantern. 

Rurrarp & Co., Clay Works, Stourbridge, for 
Porcelain Baths, moulded and glazed in one 
piece. 

*Satmon, Barnes & Co., Ulverston, for Revolvng 
Shutters with Patent Balance Weight Motion. 
*SanrTaARY APPLIANCE Company, Factory Lane, 
Salford, for Patent Cinder-Sifting Ash Closet. 

Seric, SonnentHaL & Co. (Limited), Lambeth 
Hill, Queen Victoria Street, E.C., for Patent 
Safety Belt Shippers. 

SHarp, Jones & Co., Bourne Valley Pottery, 
Poole, Dorset, for Rock Concrete Tubes. 

Suarp, OC. H. & Co., High Holborn, E.C., for 
Ornamental Inlet Ventilators. 

Suone, Isaac, Wreaham, for Pneumatic Liquid 
Ejector. 

SrztcaTED CARBON Fitter Company, Battersea, 
for Silicated Carbon Double Chambered Table 
Filters. 

Srno.atr, J., 104, Leadenhall Street, E.C., for 
Chemical Fire Exterminator. 

Sxinner, G. H., 13, North Street, Exeter, for 
Seltzer, Soda, and Potash Waters, and Orange 
Quinine Tonic. 

SneLt, H. Saxon, Southampton Buildings, for 
the Thermhydric Ventilating Hot- Water Open 
Fire Grate. 

SrepHan, J. A., Worcester, for Carbonised Iron 
Stone Mound Filter for Water. 

SrippER & Co., 50, Southwark Bridge Road, S.E., 
for Swivel, Lock Plug, and Overflow for Sink. 

Stier, JAMES, & Sons, Lambeth, London, for 
Weaver’s Ventilating Sewer Air Trap. 


» Srretron, S., Kidderminster, for a Folding 


Bier and Car for Simplifying Funerals. 


, Tuorn & Co., Stafford, for Artificial Stone 


Filters, for Cleansing Rain Water for Do- 
mestic Use. 


CroypDon, 


EXETER, 


EXETER, 


CROYDON, 


STAFFORD, 


EXETER, 
Croypon, 


Croypon, 


Croypon, 
EXETER, 
STAFFORD, 


EXETER, 


Croypon, 


EXETER, 


STAFFORD, 


EXETER, 
CROYDON, 
STAFFORD, 
Croypon, 


STAFFORD, 


1879. 


1880. 


1880. 


1879. 


1878. 


1880. 
1879. 
1879. 


1879. 
1880. 
1878. 
1880. 


1879. 
1880. 


1878. 


1880. 
1879. 
1878. 
1879. 
1878. 
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Tytor, J., & Sons, 2, Newgate Street, £,C.. for 
“Clear Way” Regulator Valve Water Closet, 
aaa overflow communicating with Valve 

Ox 

Tyxor, J., & Sons, 2, Newgate Street, E.C., for 
Improved Enamelled Iron Slop Sink, with 
Patent Regulator Supply Valve. 

- Tyxor, J., & Sons, 2, Newgate Street, H.C., for 
Improved Full-Way Stop Valve. 

Tytor, J. & Sons, 2, Newgate Street, H.C., for 
“Waste Not” Regulator Valve. 

Water, THos., 47, Fish Strert Hill, E.C., for 
Cooking Stove with Warm-Air Chamber. 

- WessteR & Co., Nottingham, for Webster’s 

Patent Photometer. 
Wenuam & Co., Church Street, Croydon, for 
Boyle’s Mica-Valved Outlet Ventilator. 
Wixucock & Co., Burmantofts, Leeds, for Fire- 
Clay Sanitary Sinks, and Water Troughs. 
Witty & Co., Exeter, for their Exhibit of 
Gaseliers and Gas Brackets. 

*WiprELL Bros. & Row, 231, High Street, 
Exeter, for Moule’s Earth Closet. 

~ Wiperert Bros. & Row, 231, High Street, 
Exeter, for Ransome’s Artificial Stone Air 
Brick. 

Wrprrety Bros. & Row, 231, High Street, Exeter, 
for Conservatory Boiler, with Hot-Water 
Pipe. 

rien Bros. & Row, 231, High Street, 
Exeter, for Cottage Range 

* Wierett Bros. & Row, 231, High Street, 
Exeter, for Chappiuss Daylight Reflector. 

« WipreLL Bros. & Row, 231, High Street, 
Exeter, for Fernby’s “ Paragon ” Camp Fur- 
niture. 

« Wrrrett Bros. & Row, 231, High Street, Exeter, 
for Improved Housemaid’s Box with Sifter. 


EXETER, 


EXETER, 


EXETER, 


EXETER, 


Croypon, 
CROYDON, 
CROYDON, 


Croypon, 


EXETER, 
EXETER, 


EXETER, 


EXETER, 


EXETER, 
EXETER, 


EXETER, 


EXETER, 


1880. 


1880. 


1880. 
1880. 
1879. 
1879. 
1879. 
1879. 
1880. 
1880. 
1880. 


1880. 


1880. 
1880. 
1880. 


1880. 
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PAPERS AND ADDRESS READ AT THE CONGRESSES OF THE 
INSTITUTE. : 
PRESIDENT’S ADDRESS. 
B. W. RicHarpson, M.D., F.R.8. A Theory as to the Natural or 
Glandular Origin of the Contagious Diseases. 

LEAMINGTON, 1877 
EK. CHapwick, c.B. The need of reform in the Administrative 
Organisation of the Sanitary Service, with special reference 

to the Appointment of Medical Officers of Health. 
STAFFORD, 1878. 
B. W. Ricuarpson, M.D., F.B.8. Salutland, an Ideal of a Healthy 
People. | 
CROYDON, 1879. 
Fart Fortrsscur. Address to Congress. EXETER, 1880. 


ADDRESSES TO SECTIONS. 


Str Antonio Brapy. President. Section III. Exnrmr, 1880. 

Dr. ALFRED CARPENTER. 3 5 I. Croypon, 1879. 

Pror. F. 8S. B. EF. pr % ig I, Exzrrr, 1880. 
CHAUMONT, M.D., F.R.S. 

Capt. Dovatas GaLTon, ai 5, 0 Tle xGroxymon, wey 9. 
R.E.,0.8,, FRB. 

R. RAWLINSON, €.B. . “4 II. Exnrer, 1880. 

G. J. Symons, F.R.S. “ » I. Croypon, 1879. 


ADAMS, Miss RosE. Woman’s Work in relation to Sanitary Science, 
LEAMINGTON. 1877. 
AGNEW, THOMAS, F.G.S.__ Possibility of a Subterranean Supply of Water 


being found in Exeter. HXETER, 1880. 
ARLIDGE, J. T., M.D., F.R.C.P. Some Hygienic Conditions of the Pottery 
Manufacture. STAFFORD, 1878. 


BALBIRNIE, JoHN, M.D., M.A. The best mode of replacing the Rookeries 
and Effete Tenements lately removed by the Corporation of London. 
STAFFORD, 1878. 
BALBIRNIE, JOHN, M.A., M.D, On the necessity for an Improved System of 
Ventilating, Heating, and Cooling Crowded Human Habitations or 

Places of Assembly; especially in Hot Seasons or Climates, 
‘CROYDON, 1879. 

BAYLEY, JOSEPH §., M.R.C.S. Sanitary condition of Leamington. 
LEAMINGTON, 1877. 
BARTLETT, H. C., PH.D., F.c.S. Water for Domestic Use. 
LEAMINGTON, 1877, 
BARTLETT, i. C., PH.D., F.c.S. The Chemistry of Dirt. STAFFORD, 1878. 
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BARTLETT, H. C., PH.D., F.c.S. Lecture to Working Classes. EPETER, 1880 
Brrcu, R. W. PEREGRINE, M.INST.C.E, Facts upon Sewage Farming. 
STAFFORD, 1878- 
BirD, PETER HINCKES, F.R.C.S. On Simplicity, Common Sense, and In 
telligent Supervision in Sanitary Appliances. CROYDON, 1879 
Bouunotrs, H. P., M.INST.c.r. Sewer-gas Annihilation. EXETER, 1880 
BuRpDETT, Henry C. The Dwellings of the Poor in Large Towns. 
LEAMINGTON, 1877, 
BURDETT, HENRY C. Thames Water: its impurities, dangers, and contami- 
nations. Remedy suggested. STAFFORD, 1878. 
BurpDETT, Henry, C. On the Unhealthiness of Public Institutions. 
CROYDON, 1879. 
BURDETT, HENRY C., F.S.8S. On the Necessity and Importance of Mortuaries 
for Towns and Villages, with some Suggestions for their Establish- 
ment and Management. EXETER, 1880, 
BuRDETT, HENRY C., F.S.8S. The Unhealthiness of Public Institutions. 
EXETER, 1880. 
CARPENTER, ALFRED, M.D. The Lessons taught at the Exhibition. 
CROYDON, 1879. 
CARTER, R. BRUDENELL, F.R.C.S. The Present Possibilities of Sanitary 
Legislation. LEAMINGTON, 1877. 
CHADWICK, EDWIN, ¢.B. On the reditetion of Infantile Mortality. 
CROYDON, 1879. 
CHADWICK, EDWIN, ¢.B., and Lawson Tart. Work of the Birmingham Inter- 


ception Sub-Committee. LEAMINGTON, 1877, 
CHADWICK, EDWIN, ¢.B. On the Norma of Sanitation in the School Stages 
of Life. CROYDON, 1879. 
CHADWICK, EDWIN, ¢.B. Circulation or Stagnation. EXETER, 1880. 
CuisHoLM, J. Eleven Months of Cold Weather. CROYDON, 1879. 
CLENDINNEN, W. ELLIis, and JAMES B, M’CuLLuM. The Sanitary Defects 
of Old Towns, and Suggested Remedies. STAFFORD, 1878. 
CoLkE, Str HENRY, K.c.B. Sanitary Co-operation. STAFFORD, 1878. 


CooPER, W.J.,and PRor. WANKLYN. A new Process for Testing Air. 
STAFFORD, 1878, 
CoRDEN, GEO. On some of the apparent Influences of the Weather upon 
the prevalence or otherwise of certain classes of Disease. 
; CROYDON, 1879, 
CORFIELD, ProF. W. H., M.A.,M.D.. On Mistakes about Health. 
CROYDON, 1879, 
CORFIELD, Pro. W. H., M.A., M.D. Sanitary Fallacies, 
F CROYDON, 1879. 
DAY, HENRY, F.R.C.P, Ozone in relation to Health and Disease. 


STAFFORD, 1878. 
DE Crorx,M. Means of Prevention, and Cure of Hydrophabia. 


EXETER, 1880. 
DE CHAUMONT, PRoF. F. S. B. F., M.D., F.R.8. Influenee of Climate on 
Health. LEAMINGTON, 1877. 

DE CHAUMONT, PRoF .F.S. B. F., M.D., F.R.8. Health and Good Food. 
CROYDON, 1879. 
DE CHAUMONT, PRoF. F. 8. B. F., M.D., F.R.8. On eertain points with 


reference to Drinking- Water. CROYDON, 1879. 
DENHAM, W,. HEMPSON, F.L.S., F.S.8., The Sanitation and Draining of Towns, 
and Disposal of Sewage. CROYDON, 1879. 


DENISON, VEN. ARCHDEACON, Supply and Storage of Water at East 
Brent. LEAMINGTON, 1877, 
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DENNIS, WILLIAM, M.INST.C.E. The Works in Progress for the Water 
Supply of Stafford. STAFFORD, 1878. 


DENTON, BAILEY, M.INST.C.E. Remarks on certain points in the Work of 
the Engineer, which have a direct bearing on Public Health. 
CROYDON, 1879. 


DOMENICHETTI, R., M.D. Notes on the Water Supply of the Louth Rural 
District. EXETER, 1880. 


Dyk, T. J., F.R.0.S. Missing Links in the Sanitary Administrative Service. 
LEAMINGTON, 1877. 


EASSIE, W., 6.E., F.L.8. Cremation—A Sanitary Institution. 
LEAMINGTON, 1877. 


Eassiz, W., C.E., F.L.S. | Demonstrations of the various systems which have 
been adopted in late Cremations of the Human Body. 
LEAMINGTON, 1877, 


EASSIE, W., C.E., F.L.S. The Effects of Growing Vegetation upon Human 

Health. LEAMINGTON, 1877. 
Eassib, W., C.E., F.L.8. The Sewerage of Ancient Rome, sTAFFORD, 1878. 
Eassin, W., C.E., F.L.S. The Dangers of Bad Plumbing. crRoyYDON, 1879, 


ELuicE-CLARK, E. B., A.M.I.c.E. The Administration of Public Health 
Laws. STAFFORD, 1878. 


ELLIson, J.E. Ventilation: Position of Inlets and Outlets. cRoypon, 1879. 
FOSTER, G. A. On the Self-Providing Sanitary Capabilities of Isolated 


Middle-Class Dwellings. EXETER, 1880, 
Francis, Surgeon-Gen., C. R. The Influence of efficient Sanitation in the 
Prevention of the Himalayan Plague. CROYDON, 1879 


GALTON, CAPT. DOUGLAS, R.E., C.B., F.R.S. Health and Good Air. 
CROYDON, 1879. 
GEARY, LiEvT,-CoL., R.A. The advantage of Temperance for the mainten- 
ance of Military Force. STAFFORD, 1878. 
Gary, LizvuT.-Cou., R.A. The special provision needed for the mainten- 
ance of Military Force by distinct Sanitary Service for the Army. 
STAFFORD, 1878. 
GRANTHAM, R. B. Abattoirs. EXETER, 1880. 
GREEN, BURTON. Sewage Disposal and Sanitary Carbon. 
LEAMINGTON, 1877. 
HARDWICKE, WiLu1AM, M.D. Public Mortuaries for Large Towns. 
STAFFORD, 1878. 
HAVILAND, ALFRED, M.R.C.8, Geology in relation to Sanitary Science. 
CROYDON, 1879, 


HENDERSON, C. On Heating and Ventilating. CROYDON, 1879. 
HERON, G. A., M.D. New method of preventing the entrance of Sewer Air 
into houses. STAFFORD, 1878. 


HOLDEN, J. SINCLAIR, M.D. Law or Caprice in Contagion. 
LEAMINGTON, 1877, 
JONES, LrizvT.-CoL., v.c. Sewage, Sewerage, and Town Refuse. 
LEAMINGTON, 1877. 
JONES, LrEvT.-CoL., v.c, The paramount importance of considering economy 
in all measures undertaken for Sewage Disposal. STAFFORD, 1878. 


JONES, LIEUT.-CoL., v.c. On Sewage. EXETER, 1880, 
KERR, MaJ.-GEn., LORD MARK, C.B. Notes of early experiences in Army 
Sanitation. STAFFORD, 1878. 
KERR, NORMAN, M.D., F.L,S. Preventible Mortality. The Mortality from 
Alcohol. CROYDON, 1879. 


Kin@zET?, F. C., F.c.8. On Nature’s Hygiene. CROYDON, 1879. 
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KinsEy, W. Barnes. Particulars of an Artesian Well at Thames Haven. 
CROYDON, 1879. 
LATHAM, BALDWIN, M.INST.C.E., F.G.S. The Influence of the Movement 
of Subterraneous Water on Health. LEAMINGTON, 1877. 
LAKE, W.C.,M.D, ACentury of Death Rates at Teignmouth. mxETER, 1881. 
LAW, HENRY, M.INST.C.E. The natural principle which should determine 
the boundaries of Drainage Districts. STAFFORD, 1878. 
LEE, R., Junr. Sanitary Blunders, ane Practical Schemes for their Removal. 
EXETER, 1880. 
LIERNUR, CAPT. Sewage Disposal. CROYDON, 1879. 
Lucas, JOSEPH, F.G.8. On the Quantitative Elements in Hydrogeology. 
CROYDON, 1879. 
MARSH, Lory, M.D. The Establishment of a School for the Technical Teach- 


ing of Sanitary Science. STAFFORD, 1878. 
MarsH, Lory, M.D. On the Technical Work of the Sanitary Institute of 
Great Britain. CROYDON, 1879. 


MARTEN, HENRY J., M.INST.C.E. Some observations with respect to the 
Drainage of the Populous Manufacturing Towns situate upon the 
Drainage Area of the River Tame and its tributaries north of Bir- 
mingham, and as to the means to be adopted to prevent the present 
and future Pollution of that River. STAFFORD, 1878. 


MARTEN, HENRY J., M.INST.C.E. The works projected and undertaken 
during the last thirty years for the Supply of the principal Towns in 


the County of Staffordshire with Water. STAFFORD, 1878. 
McCutivM, J. B., and W, ELLIS CLENDINNEN. The Sanitary defects of Old 
Towns and suggested remedies. STAFFORD, 1878. 
MELLIsS, J. C., A.M.1.C.E. The necessity for employing more uniform terms 
in literature relating to Sewage Disposal. STAFFORD, 1878, 
MILRoY, GAVIN, M.D., F.R.C.P. Leprosy, and its prevention by Sanitary 
Means. STAFFORD, 1878. 
MoFFAT, T., M.D., F.R.G.S. Turpentine and Terebine. LEAMINGTON, 1877. 
MOLYNEUX, WILLIAM, F.G.8S. River Inundations. STAFFORD, 1878. 


MOLYNEUX, WILLIAM, F.G.8. The Water Supply of Stafford. 
STAFFORD, 1878. 
MoNcETON, T., M.D. The blindness of householders to the Sanitary Condition 
of their own Houses. STAFFORD, 1878. 
MonckETON, T., M.D. The Periodical Sanitary Inspection of Houses. 
STAFFORD, 1878. 
Monson, EB. The advantages of the separate system of sewage, with special 
reference to the Metropolis. STAFFORD, 1878. 
NICHOLS, F. Infant Mortality. CROYDON, 1879. 
Noursz, W. E. Forty Cases of Illness following Sanitary Neglect. 
EXETER, 1880. 
Noursz, W. E. On the Past and Present Prevalence of Several Diseases, as 
Influenced by Food and by House Drainage. EXETER, 1880, 
OGLE, W,, M.D., F.R.c.P. The Preventive System of Medical Practice. 
STAFFORD, 1878. 
OGLE, W., M.D., F.R.c.P. Nurses: How to make them, how to use them, 
and how to pay them. CROYDON, 1879, 
ORMSBY, A., M.INST.C.E. Artificial Collecting Grounds for Water Supply. 
STAFFORD, 1878. 
PERKINS, F. P. On the Amount of Organic Impurity contained in the 
Water of the Exe. EXETER, 1880 
PERKINS, F. P, On the Sanitary Condition of Wells in Exeter and Neigh- 
bourhood. EXETER, 1880, 
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PILBROW, JAMES, M.INST.C.E. On the Separate System of Town Sewage. 
STAFFORD, 1878. 
Porter, T. H. The Softening and Purification of Water by the Process of 
the late Professor Clark; with a Notice of a System by which it is 


rendered more generally available. CROYDON, 1879. 
RAWLINSON, RoBERt, C.B., Chief Inspector of the Eng. Depart. of the Local 
Govt. Board. Sanitary Science. STAFFORD, 1878. 
RICHARDSON, B. W., M.D., F.R.S. The constitution and function of a Ministry 
of Health for the United Kingdom, STAFFORD, 1878. 
RIcHARDSON, B. W., M.D., F.R.S. On Health at Home, CROYDON, 1879. 


RICHARDSON, B. W., M.D., F.R.S. Woman as a Sanitary Reformer. 
EXETER, 1880, 


Ripa@n, J. JAMES, M.D. The Relation of Alcohol to Bad Sanitation, 
CROYDON, 1879. 
ROBINSON, PRoF. HENRY, M.INSTC.E. Progress in Purifying Sewage by 
Precipitation. STAFFORD, 1878. 
RUSSELL, J. A., M.A., M.B., Demonstration on the passage of Gasses through 
water in Traps—Lead Pipes corroded by Sewer Gas—Samples of 
improper plumbing taken out of Houses. LEAMINGTON, 1877. 
RUSSELL, J. A., M.A., M.B. The necessity of Plumbers and Builders posses- 
sing a Competent Knowledge of the Laws of Health as bearing on 
their respective occupations. LEAMINGTON, 1877. 
RUSSELL, J. A. M.A., M.B. Food and Drink. STAFFORD, 1878. 


SERGEANT, EpwArpD, L.R.c.P. The Compulsory Registration of Infectious 
Diseases, with special reference to its working at Bolton. 
STAFFORD, 1878. 


Scorr, Masor-GEn., H. Y. D., R.E., 0.B., F.R.S. On the effects of the long- 
continued application of Sewage Water to the same Land. 
P CROYDON, 1879, 


Scott, Masor-GEN., H. Y. D., B.E., C.B., F.R.S. Suggestions on the Cleansing 
of Sewers. EXETER, 1880, 


SHONE, ISAAC, ASSOC. M.INST.C.E., F.G.8S. The New Pneumatic Sewerage 
System as compared with Captain Liernur’s and existing Gravi- 
tation Systems. STAFFORD, 1878. 


SLADE-Kine, E. J., M.D. Sanitary Work in English Watering Places. 
LEAMINGTON, 1877. 


SLADE-Kinea, E. J., M.D. Notes on the Spread of Diphtheria. EXETER, 1880. 
SMITH, ANGUS, PH.D., F.R.S. The Progress of Air-Testing. STAFFORD, 1878. 
SMITH, S. PARSONS, M.K.Q.C.P., L.R.C.8.1. The Necessity for a Permanent 
Registration of House Drains. CROYDON, 1879, 

SoPER, WILLIAM, M.R.C.8. The Disinfection of Hospital Drains. 
STAFFORD, 1878, 
SoPER, WILLIAM, M.R.C.8S. Disinfection of Excreta. CROYDON, 1879. 


STANLEY, WM. F., F.m.s. Conditions of the Water Supply of Croydon in 

relation to its Rainfall and Geology ; with Suggestions for its Sani- 

tary and Profitable Improvement. CROYDON, 1879, 
STEPHENS, HENRY C.,, F.c.8. Observations upon Effective Ventilation, 

cRrRoynon, 1879. 


STEPHENSON, F. C. On the Ventilation of Water Mains. EXETER, 1880, 


Strona, H. J.. M.D. Health Out of Doors. CROYDON, 1879, 
Strone, H. J.. M.D. On the Importance of thorough Ventilation in Dwel- 
lings. CROYDON, 1879. 


SwetE, HoracE, MD. New Artesian Water Supply at Leamington. 
LEAMINGTON, 1877 
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SWETE, Horacr, M.D. Interpretation of Water Analysis for Drinking 


Purposes. CROYDON, 1879, 
Symons, G. J., F.R.S. Health and Pure Water. CROYDON, 1879. 
Symons, G. J., F.R.S. Some Deficiencies in our Knowledge respecting 

Health Resorts. EXETER, 1880. 
TAIT, LAwson, F.R.¢.8. and E. CHADWICK, c.B. Work of the Birmingham 

Interception Sub-Committee. LEAMINGTON, 1877. 
TURNER, ERNEST, F.R.I.B.A. Home, Sweet Home. LEAMINGTON, 1877. 


TURNER, ERNEST, F.R.1.B.A. Hospitals for Infectious Diseases, 
STAFFORD, 1878. 


VACHER, F. On Common Lodging-House Accommodation. CROYDON, 1879. 
WANKLYN, PRoFEsSoR, AND W. J. CoopER. A New Process for Testing 


Air, STAFFORD, 1878. 
WALLIS, H. SOWERBY, F.M.S. Rain collected from Roofs considered as a 
Domestic Water Supply CROYDON, 1879. 


WARING, CoL. G. E., junr. Sanitary Engineering in America. 
STAFFORD, 1878. 


WARING, Cot. G. E., junr. The Sewerage of Memphis, United States of 


America. EXETER, 1880. 
Wuitt, W., F.S.A. Treatment of Domestic Sewage. LEAMINGTON, 1877. 
Wuitr, W., FS.A. Water-Closet Construction. EXETER, 1880, 


WILSON, G., M.A., M.D, The Past and Future of Sanitary Science. 
LEAMINGTON, 1877. 
WoopMAN, J., F.R.c.S. Exeter Sanatorium, with a few remarks on the 
importance of early isolation in eases of zymotie diseases. 
EXETER, 1880. 


WoopMAN, W. R., M.D. The Plan adopted in St, Thomas’s, Exeter, for dis- 


infecting the Sewage of the District. EXETER, 1880. 
WYATT-EDGELL, Rev. E. The Diminution of Insanity which took place 
during the Political Commotions in France. LEAMINGTON, 1877. 


WYATT-EDGELL, Rev. E. Some remarks on Hereditary Infiuence. 
CROYDON, 1879. 
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PAPERS AND ADDRESSES READ AT ANNIVERSARY AND 
ORDINARY MEETINGS. 


BAZALGETTE, SIR JOSEPH, 0.B. Mode of Treating Town Sewage. 
March 14, 1877. 


BUCKLAND, FRANK, M.A. The Pollution of Rivers and its Effects upon the 
Fisheries and Water Supply of Towns and Villages (Annual Address). 
Anniversary Meeting, 1878. 


BurpeEtt, Henry C., F.s.8. The Administration and Hygiene of British 
~ Hospitals. Ordinary Meeting, February 15th, 1882. 


CARPENTER, A., M.D. Inaugural Address. Ordinary Meeting, Dec 7, 1881. 


CORFIELD, Pror, W. H., M.A., M.D. The present State of the Sewage 
Question. Ordinany Meeting, June 21st, 1881. 


DE CHAUMONT, PROF., M.D., F.R.S. Modern Sanitary Science (Annual 
Address) Anniversary Meeting, 1881. 


DONALDSON, WILLIAM, M.A., M.INST.C.E. On the Present and Future Work 
of Engineers in reference to Public Health. May 3lst, 1877. 


GALTON, CAPT. DOUGLAS., R.E., C.B., F.R.S. On the Preventible Causes of 


pant in London Air. (Annual Address.) Anniversary Meeting, 
1880, 


GARDNER, C. F. The Necessity for Further Sanitary Legislation, with 
special Reference to Mr. Sclater-Booth’s Pollution of Rivers Bill. 
. July 13th, 1877. 


GASKOIN, G., M.R.c.S. The Range of Hereditary Tendencies in Health and 
Disease. Ordinary Meeting, March 8th, 1882. 


MICHAEL, W. H., Q.c. The Law in relation to Sanitary Science. 
Ordinary Meeting, February 9th, 1881. 


RICHARDSON, B. W., M.D., LL.D., F.R.S. Future of Sanitary Science (Annual 
Address). Anniversary Meeting, 1877. 


RICHARDSON, B, W., M.D., LL.D., F.R.S. Suggestions for the management of 
Cases of Small Pox, and other infectious diseases in the Metropolis 
and large Towns. Ordinary Meeting, April 13th, 1881. 


PROSPER DE PIETRA SANTA,DR. Consumption and Climate. July 6th, 1877, 
Rosins, E. C., F.8.A., F.R.1.B.A. The Work of the Sanitary Institute of Great 


Britain (Annual Address). Anniversary Meeting, 1882. 
STEPHENS, HENRY C., F.8.8s. On Obstruction by the Law to Sewage Dis- 
posal, Ordinary Meeting, April 19th, 1882. 


Symons, G. J., F.R.S. Water Economy (Annual Address). 
Anniversary Meeting, 1879. 


LIST OF DONATIONS.. 





CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE LIBRARY DURING 1881-82. 


Annuaire, Pour 1882. : 


Architects, Royal Institute of British, Pro- 
ceedings 1880-81, and ‘Transactions 
1881-82. 

Architectural Association Brown Book 
1880-81. 

Armstrong, H. E., M.R.C.8., Reports of 
the M. O. H. on the Sanitary Condition 
of Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 1879-1880. 

Arnott, N., M.D., On Warming and Ven- 
tilating. 

Association, International pour L’eau Pot- 
able. President’s Address. 


Baltimore, Report to the Mayor and City 
Council upon a Plan of Sewerage for 
Baltimore City. 

Bate, G. P., M.D., Report on the Sanitary 
Condition and Vital Statistics of the 
Parish of St. Matthew, Bethnal Green. 

Bernan, History and Art of Warming and 
Ventilating. Vols. 1 & 2. 

Blake, E. T., M.D., Sewage Poisoning, its 
Causes and Cure. 

Booker, F., Concerning Inspectors of 
Nuisances, their appointment, &c. 

Boulnois, H. Percy, M.Inst.C.E., Dirty 
Dust-Bins and Sloppy Streets. 

Brighton. Health Congress and Domestic 
and Scientific Exhibition, Official Cata- 
logue. 

Brunetti, L., Propedeutica ossia Guida 
per il Dissettore al Tavolo di Sezione, 
1881. 


Presented by 
SOCIETE FRANGAISE 
\ 
D’ HYGIENE. 
Royat Inst. oF BRITISH 
ARCHITECTS. 
ARCHITECTURAL ASSO- 
CIATION. 
Dr. H. E. Arnmstrone. 
PURCHASED. 


Association L’EKat, 
POTABLE. 


C. H. Larross, ¢.2. 


Dr. G. P. Barss. 


PURCHASED. 
Dr. BLAKE. 
FI. Booker. 
H. P. Bovutnots, 0.8. 


W. HamittTon. 


Lupovic Bruner Tt. 
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Buchan, W. P., Plumbing and House 
Drainage. 

Burdett, H. C., F.S.S., Is it desirable that 
Hospitals should be placed under State 
supervision ? 

Burmah, British, Report on the Sanitary 
Administration of, for the years 1878 and 
1879. 


Calcutta, Annual Reports of the Health 
Officer of, 1878-80. 

Carpenter, A., M.D., Address on Domestic 
Health delivered at the Health Congress 
at Brighton. 

Carpenter, A., M.D., Report as to Scar- 
latina at Anerley, 1881. 

Claye, M. A. Durand. Les Eaux d’égout 
(Association Francais Congres de Reims, 
1880.) 

Claye, M. A. Durand, Les Travaux d’As- 
sainissement de Danzic, Berlin, Breslau. 

Collins, H. H., F.R.I.B.A., Sanitation as 
an increment of value in House Property. 

Collins, H. H., F.R.1.B.A., Hints on Home 
Sanitation. 

Corfield, W.H., M.A., M.D., Health. 

Corfield, W.H., M.A., M.D., The Treatment 
and Utilization of Sewage. 

Corfield, W.H., M.A., M.D., Sanitary Fal- 
lacies. 

Corfield, W. H., M.A., M.D., The Laws of 
Health. 


de Chaumont, Prof. F., M.D., F.BR.S., 
Introductory Lecture delivered at the 
opening of the 48rd Session of the Army 
Medical School. 

de Chaumont, Prof. F., M.D., F.BS., 
Sanitary Assurance. 

Denham, W. Hempson, F.L.S., The Ex- 
tinction of Small-Pox and Diseases of 
Vaccination. 

Dudfield, T. Orme, M.D., Special Report 
on the Compulsory Notification of In- 
fectious Diseases to Nuisance Authorities. 

Dyke, T. J., F.R.C.S., Sixth Annual Re- 
port on the Sanitary Condition of 
Merthyr Tydfil. 


Eastbourne Exhibition, Official Catalogue. 


Crossy, Lockwoop & Co. 


G. J. Symons, F.B.S. 


W. Jupson Appts, 0.5. 


Dr. McLeop. 


Dr. A. CARPENTER. 


Dr. A. CARPENTER. 


A. Duranp-CLAYE. 


A. DuranpD-CLAYE. 
H. H. Cortxs. 
H. H. Corrs. 


Pror. W. H. CorFre.p. 
PURCHASED. 


Rogers FIED, 0.5. 


Pror. W. H. CorFrexp. 


Pror. F. p— CHAUMONT, 
F.B.S. 


Pror, F. p—E CHAUMONT, 
F.R.S, 
W. Hempson Dennam. 


G. J. SyMons, F.R.S. 


1. J. Dyn. 


E. W. C. F. Scumipt. 
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Eaton, J., M.D., Special Report on the 
Graveyard Accommodation of the Dis- 
trict of Cleator Moor. 

Eaton, J., M.D., Annual Reports of 
Cleator Moor, 1875-1881. 

Edmeston, J., How Can Town Sewage 
be best preserved and utilized ? ‘ 

Education, Minutes of the Committee of 
Council on Education, with Appendices, 
1847-8-9. 

Edwards, F., Our Domestic Fire Places. 

Edwards, F., Ventilation and Heat. 

Engineers, Institution of Civil, List of 
Fellows. | 


Field, Rogers, M.Inst.C.E., Bye-Laws and 
Regulations with reference to House 
Drainage. 

Fitzgerald, Vesey, Public Health and 
Local Government Act, 1875. 

Foster, R. le Neve, Specimens of Arseni- 
cal and Non-Arsenical Wall Papers. 

Fox, Cornelius, The Disposal of the Slop 
Water of Villages. 


Gabba, Luigi, Se 1 cimiteri possano 
esercitare un’influenza dannosa alla 
pubblica salute. 

Galton, Capt. Douglas, R.E.,.C.B., On the 
Construction of Healthy Dwellings. 

Gardiner, T. J., Report to the State Board 
of Health on the methods of Sewerage 
for Cities and large Villages in the State 
of New York. 

Gas Institute, Report of the Extraor- 
dinary Meeting held at the Crystal 
Palace. 

Giudice, F. Del., 
Spontanee. 

Giudice, F. Del., Relazione Finale per 
Yanno Scolastico 1878-1879. 

Giudice, F. Del., Delle Scuole Agrarie In- 
dustriali e Commerciali. 

Giudice, F. Del., Gli Apparecchi Elettrici 
Avvisatori Degli Incendi. 

Giudice, F. Del., Intorno ad un Novello 
Avvisatore del Principio degli Incendi, 
e delle Temperature. 

Giudice, F. Del., Manuale Practico per 
gli Incendi. 


Delle 


Combustioni 


Dr. J. Haton. 


Dr. J. Eaton. 

J. EDMESTON. 

G. J. Symons, F.B.S. 
PURCHASED. 
PURCHASED. 


INSTITUTION OF 
ENGINEERS. 


CIVIL 
Rogers FIELD, ¢.£. 


Wartrertow Bros. & 
LAYTON. 
R. te Neve Foster. 


J. & A. CHURCHILL. 


Luiai GABBA. 


‘Carr. Doveras GALTON, 


R.E., O.B., F.B.S. 
Con. G. HE, WARING, jun. 


Maanus OHREN, C.E. 


Wipow oF Commr. 
- BF. Det Givupice. 
Wipow oF Commr. 
F, Det Giupice. 
Wipow oF Commr. 
FF. Det GIuDICcE. 
Wipow oF Commr. 
F, Det Giudice. 
Wipow oF Commr. 


F. Det GiupDIicr. 


Wipow oF Commr. 
F, Det Givupice. 
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Giudice, F. Del., Degli Ammaestramenti 
dell’ Arte di Spegnere gli Incendi. 

Giudice, F. Del., Rageuaglio Intorno ad 
Aleuni Strumenti e Macchine Agrarie. 

Giudice, F. Del., Relazione de Lavori Ac- 
cademici della Instituto D’Incorrage- 
mento 1879. 

Giudice, F. Del., In Morte de Commr. 


Hart, E., Report on Local Legislation as 
to Infectious Diseases. 

Health Lectures delivered in Edinburgh 
during 1880-81. 

Health of Towns Commission, First Re- 


port. Vols. 1 & 2. 

Health of Towns Commission, Second 
Report. Vols. 1 & 2. 

Hellyer, §., The Plumber and Sanitary 
Houses. 


Hering, Rudolph, Report on European 
Sewerage Systems. 

Hodgson, J. S., ©.E., Rivers Pollution 
Legislation. 

House of Commons, Ventilation and 
Lighting of the House of Commons, 
Second Report. 

Husson, C., L’Alimentation Animale. 

Hutton Collection of Fossil Plants, Cata- 
logue. 


Hygiene, Instruccoes para se regular pro- 
visoriamente o Servigo, do laboratorio 
municipal de Hygiene. 


Ingenieurs Civil Société des, Congres de 
Reims. 

Inman, W. 8., On the Report of the Com- 
mittee of the House of Commons. on 
Ventilation, Warming, and Transmission 
of Sound. 

Innes, Cosmo, M.Inst.C.E., and Burton, 
W. K., Sanitary Inspection of Dwelling 
Houses. 


Lambeth Parish, Twenty-Fifth Annual 
Report of the Proceedings of the 
Vestry. 

Le Grand, A., Paper on Tube Wells. 


Wipow oF Commr. 
F, Det Giudice. 

Wipow oF ComMR. 
FEF. Det Givpice. 

Wipow oF CommMr. 
F, Det Giudice. 


Wivow oF  Commr. 
F, Det GIvuDIcer. 


G. J. SYMONS, F.R.S. 
PURCHASED. 
PURCHASED. 
PURCHASED. 

B. T. BatsForp. 

RupotPH HERING. 

Joun S. Hopason, 0.5. 

PURCHASED. 

C. Husson. 

Nortu oF Eneranp In- 
STITUTE OF MINING 
AND MECHANICAL EN- 
GINEERS. 

MuonicirepaLt CouNncIL OF 
Lispon. 


A. Duranp CLAYE. 


PURCHASED. 


G. J. SyMons, F.B.S. 


Dr. A. Farr. 


A, Le GRAND. 
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Levantine Plague, Papers Relating to the 
Modern History and Recent Progress of. 

Lindley, Dr., and W. Hutton, illustra- 
tions of Fossil Plants. 


Local Government Board, General Orders 
and Regulations for Inspectors of Nui- 
sances. 

Local Government Board, Report of Com- 
mittee to inquire into the several modes 
of treating Town sewage. 

Loewenberg, Dr. B., Le Furoncle de 
L’Oreille et la Furonculose. 

London Sanitary Committee, Report of, 
with Half-yearly Report of the Medical 
Officer of Health forthe Port of London. 

Longhi, G., Igiene dell’Orecchio. 


Lumley, Public Health Act, 1875. 


McLeod, K., M.D., Report of the Health 
of Calcutta for the year 1881. 

Manning, R., M.Inst.C.E., Sanitary Works 
Abroad. . 

Marie-Davy, Dr. H., Assainissement de 
Paris — Systéme du tout a I’Egout. 
Canalisation Spéciale des Vidanges. 

Medical Officers of Health, Society of. 
Transactions. Session 1879-80. 

Medical Society of the County of Kings, 
Proceedings, 1881. 

Meldrum, C., The Relation of Weather 
to Mortality, and The Climatic Effects of 
Forests. 

Melisurgo, G. C., Ingegnerie Sanitarie ed 
Urbane. 

Metcalfe, R., F.S.S., Sanitas Sanitatum 
et omnia Sanitas. 

Meteorological Record. 


Meteorological Societies, The History of 
English. 

Meteorological Society, Quarterly Journal 
and List of Fellows. 

Metropolitan Board of Works, Bye-Laws 
with reference to Streets, Buildings, 
Slaughter-houses, Cowsheds, &e. 

Metropolitan Board of Works, Report for 
1881, 


Dr. G. B. Lonastarr. 


Norra or Enauanp In- 
STITUTION OF MINING 
AND Mrcuanioan En- 
GINEERS. 

THe Loca Govrrn- 
MENT Boarp. 


Dr. G. B. Lonestrarr. 


Dr. B. L@wensBerc. 


Dr. W. CoLlinGRIDGE, 


SocreETaA ITALIANA 
d’IGIENE. 


SHaw & Son. 


Dr. K. McLeop. 


Dr. G. B. Lonestarr. 
Dr. PRosPer DE PIErRA 
SANTA, 


Socrery oF Mepican 
OFFICERS OF HEALTH, 
Mepicat Soctery oF THE 
County oF Kin@s. 
C. MELDRUM, F.R.S. 


G. MeEnisureo. 

PURCHASED. 

METEOROLOGICAL So- 
CIETY. 

METEOROLOGICAL So- 
CIETY. 

METEOROLOGICAL 
CIETY, 

Boarp oF Works. 


So- 


J. BAXTER. 
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Metropolitan Sanitary Commission. First 
Report and Evidence. 

Michael, W. H., Q.C., A Paper on Compul- 
sory Notification of Infectious Diseases. 

Middleton, R. E., C.E., House Drainage, 
Sewerage and Ventilation. 

Mining and Mechanical Engineers, North 
of England Institute of, General Index 
to Transactions. Vols. 1 to 25. 1852-76. 

Mining and Mechanical Engineers, North 
of England, Institute of, Transactions. 
Vol. 31. 


National Board of Health, Report for 
1879. 

Nixon, Newton H., A History of the North 
London or University College Hospital, 
from its foundation to the year 1881. 

Northumberland and Durham, Account of 
the Strater, Vol. 1 and 2. 


Parkes Museum of Hygiene, Official 
Catalogue of the International Medical 
and Sanitary Exhibition, 1881. 

Parkes’ Practical Hygiene, 5th Edition. 

Parry, J., C.E., Water: its Composition, 
Collection, and Distribution. 

Pentonville Prison, Report on the Con- 
struction, Ventilation, and Details of, 
1844, 

Pettenkofer, Dr. Max Von, The Air in 
relation to Clothing, Dwelling, and Soil. 

Pini, Dr. Gaetano, L’Acqua Potabile a 
Milano. Le Acque del Brembo. I] Gozzo 
Note Critiche. 

Pollution of Rivers, Sixth Report of the 
Commissioners appointed in 1868 to 
inquire into the best means of Preventing. 

Prisons, Second Report of the Surveyor- 
General on the Construction of Prisons, 
1847. 


PERIODICALS :— 
Journal D’Hygitne (weekly). 


Journal fiir Gesundheitspflege. 
Journal of Medicine and Dosimetric Thera- 
peutics (monthly). 


PURCHASED. 

W. H. MicHast, q.c. 

R. E. Mrippieron, 0.8. 

Minina ENGINEERS. 

InstitTUuTE OF MINING 
AND MECHANICAL 
ENGINEERS. 

T. J. TURNER. 

Newton H. Nrxon. 

Nortu oF ENGLAND In- 
STITUTE OF MINING 
AND MECHANICAL En- 
GINEERS. 

Marx H. June. 

J. & A. CHURCHILL. 


EF, WaRgneE & Co. 


PURCHASED. 


PURCHASED. 


Dr. Garena PInt. 
Dr. G. B. LonestarFr. 
PURCHASED. 
Dr. PROSPER DE PIETRA 
SANTA, 


M. AUSPITz. 
Dr. T. L. PHrpson. 
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Land (weekly). 

L’Hygiene Pratique (weekly). 

Lisboa, Boletim Hebdomadario de Estatis- 
tica Demographica e Medica. 

Local Government Chronicle (weekly). 

Sanitary Engineering (monthly). 

Sanitary Engineer, The New York (weekly). 

Sanitary Record (monthly). 

Society of Arts Journal (weekly). 


Tue Eprror. 
Tue Epiror. 


Tue Eprror. 
THe Eprror. 
Tue Eprror. 
Tue Eprror. 
Society oF ARTs. 





Bezangon M. F. Rapport Général sur les 
Travaux du Conseil D’Hygiéne Publique. 

Registrar General, Reports from 1839 to 
1855. Nos. 1 to 18. 

Relazione Finale per L’Anno Scolastico 
1878-79 de Preside Deg! Instituti 
technico e Nautical. 

Report of a Committee appointed by the 
President of the Local Government 
Board to enquire into the Several Modes 
of Treating Town Sewage. 

Richardson, B. W., M.D., Sanitary Review. 
Vols. 2, 3,4. 1856-7-8. 

Richardson, C.J., A Popular Treatise on the 
Warming and Ventilation of Build- 
ings. 

Robins, E. C., F.S.A., Sanitary Science 
in its Relation to Civil Architecture. 

Robins, E. C., F.S.A., Revelations of Sani- 
tary Science. 

Robinson, H., M. Inst, C.E., Sewage Dis- 
posal. 2nd edition. 

Robinson, H., M.Inst.C.E., Vestry Neglect 
in Sanitary Matters. 

Royal Institution, Proceedings, Vol. IX., 
Parts 1, 2 & 3, and List of Members. 
Russell, J. B., Census 1881, Glasgow. 
The Decennial Census. , 
Rutherglen, J. H., The Difficulties as to 
Isolation and Treatment of Cases of 
Small-Pox and Fever in the Metropolis. 


Sanitary Condition of the Labouring Popu- 
lation of Great Britain, General Report. 

Sanitary Economy, its principles and prac- 
tice. 

Slagg, Charles, Sanitary Work in the 
Smaller Towns and Villages. 


Socrnrr FRANCAISE 
D’Hyatrine. 

PURCHASED. 

Wipow oF Comme. 


EF. Det Grupice. 


G. J. SYMONS, F.B.S. 


G. J. Symons, F.R.S. 


PURCHASED. 


E. C. Rosins, F.s.A. | 
E. C. Roprns, F.s.A. 
Pror. H. Rosinson, ¢.£. 
G. J. Symons, F.R.s. 
Roya Instrrurion. 
Dr. J. B. Russxtt. 


J. H.. RuTHERGLEN. 


PURCHASED. 
PURCHASED. 


Crosspy, Lockwoop & 


Co. 
k 
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Smoke-Preventing Appliances, Catalogue 
of the Exhibition of Smoke-Preventing 
Appliances, 1881. 

Social Science Association, Sessional Pro- 
ceedings, 1882. 

Social Science Association, Transactions, 
and List of Members, 1880-81. 

Societa Italiana d’Igiene, Giornale, 1881. 


Societé Frangaise d’Hygiene, Guide du 
Vaccinateur. 

Société Frangais D’Hygiéne. Hygiéne et 
Education. Physique dela Deuxiéne En- 

- fance. 

Sormani, E. B., Comitato Italiano per 
l’Esposizione e Congresso Internazionali 
VIgiene e Salvataggio a _ Brusselles, 
1876. 

Sormani, E. B., Ingegneria Idraulica e 
Sanitaria Scritti Varj. 

Sormani, E. B., Milano Idrografica Con 
Pianta Topografica. 

Spice, R. P., M.Inst.C.&., The Wanderings 
of the Hermit of Westminster. 

Sterfte, Atlas van Nederland over 1860- 
1874, 12 Charts. 


Streatfield, T. E.C., on Disposal of Sew- 


age of Country Houses. 

Surveyors, Institution of. ‘Transactions, 
Vol. XITI. 

Sutcliff, R., Patent Abyssinian Tube Wells. 

Sutcliff, R., Tube Wells for Large Water 
Supplies. 

Symons, G. J,, F.R.S., British Rainfall, 
1865,66,70,77-80. 


Taylor, P. A. M.P., Speech on Dr. 
Cameron’s Resolution respecting Animal 
Vaccine. 

Tottenham Sanitary Association, Eighth 
Annual Report, 1881. 

Turner, Thomas J., Some Remarks upon 
National and International Sanitary 
Jurisprudence. 

Turner, T. J.. M.A., M.D., The Hygiene 
of Emigrant Ships. 

Tylor, W. A., House Drainage. 


Wallis, H. Sowerby, The Snow Storm of 
January 18th and 19th, 1881. 


W. R. E. Coxss. 


Soctat Science Asso- 
CIATION. 

SoctaL Scrence Asso- 
CIATION, 

SocretTa 
D IGIENE. 

Socretr FRANCAISE 
Dp’ HYGrEnE. 

Dr. PRosPER DE PreTRA 
SANTA, 


ITALIANA 


E. B. SopMant. 


E. B. Sormant. 

E. B. Sormant. 

R. P. Spice, 0.5. 

Dr. Guys. 

T. E. C. SvrReatrretp. 

INSTITUTION OF SvuR- 
VEYORS. 

R. Surcouirr. 


R. SuTcuirr. 


G. J. SYMONS, F.R.S. 


P. A. Taytor, M.P. 


J. Howarp. 


Dr. T. J. TuRNner. 


Dr. T. J. TURNER. 
W. A. Tytor. 


H. SowERByY WALLIS. 
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Waring, Col. G. E., Junr., On the Causa- 
tion of Typhoid Fever. 

Waring, Col. G. E., Junr., Draining for 
Profit and Health. 2nd edition. 

Waring, Col. G. E., Junr., Excremental 
Diseases. 

Waring, Col. G. E., Junr., Sanitary Condi- 
tion of City and Country Dwelling 
Houses, 

Waring, Col.G. E., Junr., Sanitary Drain- 
age of Houses and Towns. 

Waring, Col. G. E., Junr., The Sewerage of 
Memphis, U.S.A. 

Waring, Col. G. E., Junr., Storm Water in 
Town Sewage. 

Waring, Col.G. E., Junr., Suggestions for 
the Drainage of Washington City. 

Waring, Col..G E., Junr., Village Improve- 
ments and Farm Villages. 

Waring, Col. G. E., Jun, C.E., The 
Death rate of Memphis. 

Waring, Col. G. E., Jun., C.E., History 
and Present Condition of New Orleans, 
Louisiana, and Report on the City of 
Austin, Texas. 

Washington, National Board of Health, 
Weekly Bulletin. 

Waterlow’s Architects 
Diary, 1882. 

West Ewing Improvement Association, 
Proceedings at the Anniversary Meeting, 
held September 2nd, 1880. 

Wilson, G., M.A., M.D., Handbook of Hy- 
giene. 4th edition. 

Wilson, G., M.A., M.D., Healthy Life and 
Healthy Dwellings. 

Wilson, G., M.A., M.D., Sanitary Defects in 
Villages, and Country Districts. 

ecorehs Metropolis Local Management 

ct. 


and Surveyor’s 


Cot. G. E. Warine, jun. 
Cot. G. E. Warina, jun. 
Cor. G. E. Wartye, jun. 
Cot. G. E, Warre, jun. 


Con. G. E. Warine, jun. 
Con. G. E. Waring, jun. 
Cot, G. E, Warina, jun. 
Cox. G. E. Warrne, jun. 
Con. G. E. Waring, jun. 
Cou. G. E. Wartye, jun. 


Cou. G. E, Wartrne, jun. 


NATIONAL BoaRD OF 
HEALTH. 
WaTERLOW Bros. 


Cox. G. E. Waring, jun. 


Dr. G. Witson. 
Dr. G. Witson. 
Dr. G. WIxson. 


SHaw & Son. 


DONATIONS DURING 1881. 


Cuartes Surrmpron, M.D. (General Fund) 
Cartes Surimpron, M.D. (Library Fund) 


SamMvueL J. Barper ( 
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BYE-LAWS. 


(For Index to Bye-Laws, see page 164.) 
aa 


Erection oF Frttows, Members, Associates, HoNnoRARY 
MermpBeirs, AND Honorary Forrran ASSOCIATES. 


1. The Institute shall consist of Fellows, Members, Associates, 
Annual and Life Subscribers, Honorary Members, and Honorary 
Foreign Associates. The government and management of the In- 
stitute shall be vested in the Council, under the Control of the bye- 
laws, and of the Resolutions of Special General Meetings. 

2. Fellows shall be elected by ballot by the Council, and shall in- 
clude scientifie men of eminence, persons of distinction as Legislators 
or Administrators, and others who have done noteworthy Sanitary 
work. . 

3. No person shall be balloted for as a Fellow unless his name 
has been duly proposed, seconded, and approved by a majority at a 
previous regular Meeting of the Council, and his name and address, 
together with the names of the proposer and seconder, inserted in the 
summons convening the Meeting at which such ballot shall take 

lace. 
is 4. Fellows shall be elected by a majority of the Council present 
at the Meeting at which their names are brought forward for election, 
and the votes shall be taken by ballot. 

5. Any candidate for membership with the Institute shall procure 
a recommendation signed by three Fellows or Members, according to 
Form 1 (see page 160). 

6. The names of Candidates for Membership, together with their 
addresses and the names of the Fellows or Members recommending 
them, shall be inserted in the summons convening the Meeting of 
Council at which such candidates are brought forward for election. 

7. All Members (except those who have passed the examination 
and received the certificate of competence for Local Surveyors) shall 
be elected by a majority of the Council present at the Meeting at 
which their names are brought forward for election, and the votes 
shall be taken by ballot. 

8. Persons who have obtained the certificate of competence for 
Local Surveyors are entitled to admission as Members without 
ballot. 

9, Every Candidate for admission as an Associate of the Institute 
shall procure a recommendation, signed by two Fellows, Members, or 
Associates, according to Form 2 (see page 160). 

10. The names of Candidates, together with their addresses and 
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the names of the persons recommending them, shall be inserted in the 
summons convening the Meeting of Council at which such candidates 
are to be brought forward for election. 

11. All Associates (except those who have passed the examination 
‘and received the certificate of competence for Inspectors of Nuisances) 
shall be elected by a majority of the Council present at the meeting 
at which their names are brought forward for election, and the votes 
shall be taken by ballot. 

12. Persons who have obtained the certificate of competence for 
Inspectors of Nuisances are entitled to admission as Associates with- 
out ballot. 

13. The Council shall have the power to elect from time to time 
distinguished personages as Honorary Members of the Institute, 
without payment of fees or subscriptions. 

14. The Honorary Members elected in each year shall not exceed 
five in number. 

15. The Council shall have power to elect from time to time as 
Honorary Foreign Associates, gentlemen who have promoted the 
advancement of Sanitary Science, without the payment of fees or 
subscriptions. 

16. When a person shall have been elected a Fellow, Member, or 
Associate, the Secretary shall inform him thereof by letter, as soon as 
possible, in the terms of the Form 3 in the Appendix (page 161) ; 
and shall at the same time forward to him a copy of the bye-laws of 
the Institute, together with a copy of the Form 4 in the Appendix 
(page 161). 

17. Every person so elected shall pay his admission fee and first 
annual contribution, and shall return the Form 4 duly signed, within 
three calendar months after the day of his election, otherwise his 
election shall be void ; but the Council shall have the power, in par- 
ticular cases, of extending the period of such payment and signature 
respectively. 

18. Notice shall be sent by the Secretary to all Honorary Mem- 
bers, and Honorary Foreign Associates, on their election. 

19. The names of all Fellows, Members, Associates, Honorary 
Members, and Honorary Foreign Associates, elected by the Council, 
shall be entered on the minutes of the Meeting at which they were 
elected, and a register of the same shall be kept by the Secretary, and 
also a list of the Subscribers. 

20. Honorary Members and Honorary Foreign Associates shall 
have forwarded to them, by the Secretary, on their election, a copy 
of the Diploma of the Institute, signed by the President, the 
Chairman of Council, and the Registrar, in the Form 5 (see page 
162). 

21. Fellows, Life Members, and Life Associates are entitled to a 
Diploma, on application to the Secretary. 

22. Fellows, Members, and Associates, having occasion to desig- 
nate themselves as belonging to the Institute, shall state the class to 
which they belong as follows, viz. ee mks San. Inst., Mem. San. 
Inst., Assoc. San. Inst. 
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23. A Special Meeting of the Council, consisting of the Chairman 
of Council and not less than ten members, shall have power to remove 
any Fellow, Member, or Associate from the Institute, upon receiving 
a requisition to that effect, with the reasons stated, signed by not 
less than twenty Fellows or Members of the Institute. 


SUBSCRIBERS. 


24. Persons of either sex may become Subscribers without election 
or ballot. (See page 162. Form 6.) 

25. The amount of the Annual Subscription shall be One Guinea. 

26. Annual Subscribers shall be entitled to attend the Anniversary 
and Ordinary Meetings, and to take part in the same, with free ad- 
mission to all Congresses, Conversazioni, and Exhibitions held by the 
Institute, and to make use of the library when formed. 

27. Donors of Ten Guineas and upwards are Life Subscribers. 


CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE FUNDS. 


28. Each Fellow shall pay £10. 10s. on taking up the Fellowship, 
which shall entitle him to all the privileges of the Institute for life, 
together with a copy of all publications issued by the Institute. 

29. Every Member shall pay an Admission Fee of £3. 3s., except 
Medical Officers of Health and Medical Men holding certificates in 
Sanitary Science from any University or Medical Corporation, or 
persons holding the certificate for Local Surveyors granted by the 
Institute. 

30. Each Member shall pay £2. 2s. per annum, except those who 
have become Life Members, or who have passed the examination 
for Local Surveyors. Members shall be entitled to all the privileges 
and advantages of the Institute, together with a copy of all publica- 
tions issued by the Institute, so long as they continue to pay their 
subscription. 

31. Persons who have efi the examination for Local Surveyors 
may become Members for Life on payment of £5. 5s. 

32. Members elected previous to the 12th December, 1878, shall 
only be liable to pay the same Subscription as at their election. 

33. Every Associate shall pay an Admission Fee of £2. 2s., except 
those holding the certificate of Inspector of Nuisances eranted by the 
Institute. 

34. Hach Associate shall pay £1. 1s. per annum, except those who 
have passed the examination for Inspector of Nuisances. Associates 
shall be entitled to all the publications issued by the Council so long 
as they continue to pay their subscriptions. 

35. Persons who have passed the examination for Inspectors of 
Nuisances may become Associates for Life on payment of £3. 3s. 

36. All yearly Subscriptions shall be due in advance on the Ist 
of January in each year. The Subscription shall become due on 
election. 

37. Members, Associates, and Subscribers may commute their 
Annual Subscripton, and become Life Members, Life Associates, 
and Life Subscribers, on payment of £10. 10s. 
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38. If the Annual Subscription of any Member or Associate shall 
be in arrear for two years, the Secretary shall give notice thereof to 
the Member or Associate; and if the said Subscription shall con- 
tinue in arrear at the expiration of three months after such notice, 
the Council (having through the Secretary given the defaulting 
Member or Associate due notice of their intention) shall have the 
power to strike the name of such Member or Associate off the Regis- 
ter, and he shall thereupon cease to be a Member or Associate of the 
Institute: but shall remain lable for any arrears of Subscription 
which shall be due at the date of his so ceasing to be a Member or 
Associate. | 

39. Any Member or Associate desirous of withdrawing from the 
Institute must give notice in writing to that effect to the Secretary ; 
and on payment of all Subscriptions and arrears which may be due 
from him up to that period, he shall henceforth cease to be a Member 
or Associate. 

40. Any person whose name shall have been struck off under the 
foregoing bye-law, may, on payment of his arrears, be readmitted by 
the Council, 

41. No person who shail have ceased to belong to the Institute, 
either by resignation or otherwise, shall have any claim to have any 
part of his Entrance Fee or Subscription returned, neither shall he 
retain any interest in the property belonging to the Institute. 


ELECTION OF COUNCIL AND OFFICERS. 


42. The President, the Vice-Presidents, the Examiners, the 
Registrar, the Judges, and the Curator of the Exhibitions, the 
Honorary Foreign Secretaries and the Secretary, shall be elected by 
the Council. 

43. The Council, the Trustees, the Treasurer, and the Auditors 
shall be elected by the Fellows and Members at the Annual General 
Meeting. 

44, The Council shall prepare a list of persons whom they nomi- 
nate as eligible to fill the vacancies created by the retiring Members 
of Council, and of the gentlemen they recommend as eligible to fill 
the offices of Trustees, Treasurer, and Auditors. 

45. The list so prepared shall be the balloting list, and a copy shall 
be sent to every Fellow and Member at least seven days before the 
Annual General Meeting. 

46. The election shall be by ballot by the Fellows and Members, 
and shall take place in the following manner :— 

Previous to the commencement of the ballot, the Meeting shall 
choose two or more Fellows or Members as Scrutineers, who 
shall receive the balloting lists and report the result of the 
ballot to the Chairman. 

Every Fellow and Member intending to vote at the election 
may, if he think fit, erase any name or names from the ballot- 
ing list, and may substitute in the place thereof the name or 
names of any other person or persons, in accordance with the 
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conditions laid down in Bye-law 51, and shall hand into the 
Scrutineers such balloting list as aforesaid either with or 
without such erasure and substitution of names. 

On the receipt of such list from the voter, if the voter’s qualifica- 
tion be not objected to, or if objected to, and the Chairman 
shall be satisfied that the voter is duly qualified, the Scrutineers 
shall deposit such list in the balloting-box. The decision of 
the Chairman in such matter shall be final: 

Any balloting list containing a greater number of names pro- 
posed for any office than the number to be elected to such 
office, shall be absolutely and wholly void, and shall be rejected 
by the Scrutineers. 

If the votes in any case be equal, the Chairman shall give the 
casting vote. 

The ballot shall commence not sooner than four o’clock P.M., and 
shall continue open for one hour. 


Tur PRESIDENT AND VICE-PRESIDENTS. 


47. The President shall be elected by the Council at a meeting 
specially convened for that purpose, and shall be a person distinguished 
for the interest he has taken in the promotion and advancement of 
Sanitary Science. 

48. The President shall be ex-officio a member of the Council and 
of all Committees, and shall take the chair by right at all meetings 
of the Institute, of the Council, and of the Committees, at which he 
is present. - 

49. The Council shall have power to elect as Vice-Presidents 
persons distinguished for the interest they have taken in sanitary 
work. 

50. The Vice-Presidents shall be elected annually, and shall not 
exceed six in number, and shall be ew-officto members of the Council. 


Tur CouNcIL. 


51. The Council shall consist of twenty-four Fellows and Members 
(in addition to the ex-officio Members). Not less than two-thirds of 
these twenty-four shall be Fellows. 

52. The President, Vice-Presidents, Trustees, Treasurer, and Regis- 
trar shall be ex-offieto Members of Council. 

53. The Council shall have the: direction and management of the 
concerns of the Institute, the appointment and dismissal of the paid 
officers and attendants, and the prescribing of their respective duties, 
subject to the control of the bye-laws, and of all resolutions of meet- 
ings which have been duly summoned and held in accordance with 
the bye-laws, and which resolutions have been duly entered on the 
Minutes and confirmed. 

54. Any casual vacancies occurring in the Council may be filled up 
by the remaining members thereof. 

55. At each Annual General Meeting one-fourth of the twenty- 
four elected Members of the Council shall retire, and shall not be 
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eligible for re-election for one year. The Council shall submit to the 
Annual Meeting the names of the six gentlemen whom they recom- 
mend to fill up the vacancies. 

56. The Secretary shall forward a printed list, with his initials 
attached, to each Member of Council (including ew-officio members) 
of the names of the existing elected Members of Council, and the 
number of attendances of each Member, at least seven days prior to 
the ordinary Monthly Meeting of the Council in March. Hach Mem- 
ber of Couneil present at such meeting shall strike off from the list 
the names of six Members whom he suggests for retirement, and shall 
deliver the same, enclosed in a blank envelope, to the Chairman, who 
shall announce the names of the retiring Members. 

57. Upon such announcement the Members present shall proceed 
by ballot to choose six other Fellows or Members to be recommended 
to the Annual General Meeting, to take the places of the retiring 
Members. 

58. At the first meeting after their election the Council shall 
proceeed to elect, by ballot, a Chairman and Vice-Chairman, who shall 
be ex-officio Members of all Committees. 

59. The Chairman of the Council after two years’ service shall not 
be re-eligible to the office for at least one year. 

60. All matters requiring immediate decision, and occurring be- 
tween the date of one Council Meeting and another, shall be decided 
by the Chairman of the Council at his discretion, subject to confirma- 
tion at the next meeting of Council. 

61. The Council shall meet on the fourth Thursday in every month, 
except during the months of August and September. 

62. Five members of the Council shall constitute a quorum. 

63. All questions shall be decided in the Council by vote, unless a 
ballot is provided for or demanded. The Chairman shall have a second 
or casting vote. 

64. At each meeting of Couneil the Minutes of the previous meet- 
ing shall be read, and if approved as correct, shall be signed by the 
Chairman of the meeting. 

65. The Minutes of each Annual and Special General Meeting 
shall be read and signed in a similar manner by the Chairman pre- 
siding at the first meeting of Council after such Annual or Special 
General Meeting. 

66. A Special Meeting of the Council shall be summoned on the 
Secretary receiving a notice to do so, signed by the Chairman or any 
five Members of Council, describing the business intended to be 
brought forward. Seven days’ notice, at least, shall be given of any 
Special Meeting of Council; such notice to state particularly the 
business for which the Special Meeting has been summoned, and no 
other business to be entered upon. 

67. All Committees shall be appointed by the Council. 

68. No act, order, or resolution of any Committee shall bind the 
Institute, unless it be done or made by the direction and authority of 
the Council or be ratified by them. 

69. A statement of the funds of the Tustitute and of the receipts 
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and payments during the past year shall be made up to the 31st of 
December, under the direction of the Council; and after having been 
verified and signed by the Auditors shall be laid before the Annual 
General Meeting. 

70. The Council shall draw up a yearly report on the state of the 
Institute, which shall be read.at the Annual General Meeting. 

71. The Council shall have power to elect as Corresponding 
Members of Council, Fellows and Members of the Institute who have 
distinguished themselves in the cause of Sanitary Science, and aided 
in promoting the objects of the Institute. 

72. The names of all Corresponding Members of Council shall be 
entered on the Minutes of the meeting at which they were elected, 
and shall be printed in the Calendar. 

73. As early as possible in each year the Gouna shall cause to be 
published a Calendar of the Institute for the year, a copy of which, 
together with all other Reports of proceedings and catalogue of Ex- 
hibitions, shall be supplied free of charge to all Fellows, Members, 
Associates, and Subscribers. 

74. The Council shall arrange for the publication of the papers 
read at the meetings, or of such documents as may be calculated to 
advance Sanitary knowledge: and they shall have power to make 
such arrangements for carrying into effect the bye-laws, and for the 
general management of affairs, as in their opinion may from time to 
time be necessary. | 
THe Meerrnes. 


75. The Meetings of the Institute shall be as follows :— 
1st. The Annual General Meeting of Fellows and Members 


only. 

2nd. Special General Meetings of Fellows and Members only, for 
the purpose of making, altering, and establishing Bye-laws and 
Regulations, or for any other special business for which such 
meeting may be convened. 

3rd. The Anniversary Meeting. 

4th. Ordinary Meetings. 


76. The Annual General Meeting shall be held in May in each 
year, at four o’clock in the afternoon, to receive and deliberate upon 
the Report of the Council on the state of the Institute with the 
annual statement of the Accounts, and to elect the Council and 
Officers for the ensuing year. 

77. No question shall be discussed, or motion be made, at the 
Annual General Meeting, the Anniversary Meeting, or Ordinary 
Meetings, relative to the direction and Management of the concerns 
of the Institute: such direction and management being vested in the 
Council, under the control of the bye-laws, and of the Resolutions of 
Special General Meetings. 

78. The Council may at any time call a Special General Meeting of 
Fellows and Members for a specific purpose relative to the direction 
and management of the concerns of the Institute; and the Council 
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shall at all times call such meeting within fourteen days on a requisi- 
tion in writing, signed by twenty, being either Fellows or Members, 
specifying the nature of the business to be transacted. 

79. A notice shall be sent to those Fellows and Members who 
reside in the United Kingdom, at least seven days before the time 
appointed by the Council for such Special General Meeting; and 
the notice shall specify the nature of the business to be transacted, 
and no other business shall be transacted at that meeting. All 
Fellows and Members shall have a right, subject to the provision of 
Bye-law No. 85, to attend and vote, and twenty shall constitute a 
quorum. 

80. The Fellows and Members of the Institute may from time to 
time, by resolution of a Special General Meeting confirmed at a subse- 
quent Special General Meeting held not less than seven and not more 
than fourteen days after the former meeting, make, alter, or repeal 
such bye-laws as they may think fit. 

81. At all General Meetings the Chair shall be taken by the 
President, or, in his absence, by one of the Vice-Presidents, or by the 
Chairman of the Council, or by some Member to be chosen by the 
meeting. 

82. The Chairman shall have a second or casting vote at all 
General Meetings; and in all matters in dispute his decision shall be 
final. 

83. Motions made at any General Meeting of the Institute shall 
be in writing, and signed by the Mover and Seconder. 

84. All Fellows and Members are entitled to take part in the 
Annual General Meeting, subject to the provisions contained in these 
bye-laws, and ten shall form a quorum. 

85. No Fellow or Member, whose Fees or Subscriptions are in 
arrear, shall be entitled to be present, to debate, or to vote at any 
General Meeting. 

86. The Anniversary Meeting shall be held on the second Thurs- 
day in July in each year, to commemorate the formation of the 
Institute, when an address shall be delivered, to be called the 
‘** Annual Address.” 

87. The presentation of the Medals and Certificates of Merit 
awarded to successful Exhibitors shall be made at the Anniversary 
Meeting. 

88. No business shall be transacted at the Anniversary Meeting 
except the delivery of the Address and the discussion arising there- 
upon. | 

89. All Fellows, Members, Associates, Honorary Members, Hono- 
rary Foreign Associates, and Annual and Life-Subscribers shall be 
entitled to attend and to take part in the proceedings at the Anniver- 
sary Meeting, and at the Ordinary Meetings. 

90. Every Fellow or Member shall have the privilege of intro- 
‘ducing one stranger, to be present at the Anniversary Meeting, or at 
the Ordinary Meetings of the Institute, on writing his name in a book 
provided for that purpose, or sending with him a card signed with his 
name, according to a form provided. 
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91. The Council shall arrange, at their first meeting in October, 
a programme of the Ordinary Meetings to be held during the Session 
for the reading and discussion of papers, and the delivery of Lectures 
and Addresses. 

92. A copy of such programme shall be supplied to every Fellow, 
Member, Associate, and Subscriber. 

93. The Council shall appoint a Committee of Referees, to whom 
all papers shall be referred before being read. 

94, The business of the Ordinary Meetings of the Institute shall 
be conducted as nearly as possible in the following order :-— 

1. The Minutes of the preceding meeting to be read, and after 
having been approved as correct, to be signed by the Chair- 
man. 

2. Communications from the Council to be brought forward. 

3. A list of the names of those persons who have joined the 
Institute since the previous Ordinary Meeting to be read. 

4, Original Communications to be read and discussed. 


THe EXAMINERS AND EXAMINATIONS. 


95. A Board of Examiners shall be appointed once a year by the 
Council to carry out the Examinations for Local Surveyors and 
Inspectors of Nuisances, and a Certificate shall be granted to suc- 
cessful Candidates, signed by the Examiners, according to Form 7 
(see page 163). 

96. The times and places for holding the Examinations shall be 
determined by the Council. 

97. The names of the Examiners, the syllabus of subjects for 
Examination, and the printed questions set at each Examination 
during the year, together with the list of successful candidates, and 
full particulars relating to the Examinations, shall be published in 
the Annual Calendar of the Institute, under the authority of the 
Council. 

98. The fees charged for the Examination and Certificate shall be 
as follows :—For local Surveyors, Five Guineas; for Inspectors of 
Nuisances, Two Guineas. Unsuccessful Candidates are entitled to 
present themselves a second time for one fee. 


THE R&GISTRAR. 


99. The Registrar shall sign all certificates and diplomas, and shall 
keep the Register of persons certificated by the Institute. In concert 
with the Board of Examiners he shall prepare an Annual Report of 
the Examinations, to be presented to the Council. 


Tue TREASURER AND AUDITORS. 


100. The Treasurer shall receive all money due to the Institute, 
and shall pay it into a bank in London appointed by the Council. 
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101. All moneys, except investments, shall be kept at such bank 
in the name of the Institute. 

102. The Treasurer shall make all payments ordered by the 
Council by cheque, signed by himself and countersigned by ‘the 
Secretary. 

103. He shall cause an account to be kept of all receipts and 
payments. 

104. No cheque shall be drawn without a previous vote of the 
Council, except such sums as may be required for petty cash. 

105. All receipts for Fees and Subscriptions paid to the Institute 
shall be signed by the Treasurer or the Secretary. 

106.. The Accounts shall be audited once a year by the Auditors 
elected by the Annual General Meeting. 

107. The Auditors shall have access at all reasonable times to all 
books and accounts of the Institute, and shall sign the Annual State- 
ment of Accounts before it is submitted to the Council. 


Tur SECRETARIES, 


108. The Council shall have power to appoint any gentlemen at 
their discretion as Honorary Foreign Secretaries. 

109. The Secretary shall be appointed by the Council, and shall 
receive such remuneration and be subject to such notice as the Council 
may from time to time think fit. 

110. He shall give security to the satisfaction of the Council, and 
he shall not be engaged in any other business or profession whatever. 

111. The Secretary shall, under the direction of the Council, 
conduct the correspondence of the Institute, attend all meetings of 
the Institute, of the Council (and of the Committees when required); 
take Minutes of the proceedings of such meetings, and read the 
Minutes of the preceding meetings. 

112. He shall issue all notices of meetings, and shall prepare, 
under the direction of the Council, an Annual Report of the state of 
the Institute. He shall have the superintendence of all persons 
employed and paid by the Council under him, and shall conduct the 
ordinary general business of the Institute. 

113. The Secretary shall attend to the collection of the Subscrip- 
tions ; he shall prepare the statement of the expenditure of the funds, 
and present all accounts to the Council for inspection and approval. 

114. The Secretary shall prepare lists when required of those 
Members whose Subscriptions are in arrear, and report the same to 
the Treasurer. 

115. He shall, under the direction of the Treasurer, ‘keep the 
accounts of the Institute. 

116. The Secretary shall attend all meetings of the Board of 
Examiners, shall take the minutes of such meetings, and read the 
Minutes of preceding meetings. He shall issue all notices relating 
to Examinations. 
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Tue Liprary. 


117. With a view to the formation of a Library and Collection, 
all Fellows, Members, and Associates are expected, within twelve 
months after their election, to deliver to the Council an original paper 
on some subject connected with Sanitary Science, or to make a dona- 
tion to the Library or Collection. 

118. The Library shall be under the direct control and government 
of the Council. 

119. A Catalogue shall be prepared and kept of all books belonging 
to the Library. 

120. The name of the donor shall be entered in every book pre- 
sented to the Institute. 


THe EXHIBITIONS. 


121. Previous to the holding of any Exhibition by the Institute, 
the Council shall issue a prospectus containing the Rules, Regula- 
tions, and Conditions, with full particulars relating to such Exhibition. 

122. A Catalogue of each Exhibition shall be published under the 
direction of the Council. 

123. The Judges shall make their Report exclusively to the Council, 
by whom the Medals and Certificates of Merit shall be awarded, and 
such Medals and Certificates shall be presented at the Anniversary 
’ Meeting. (See page 163. Form 8.) 


THE CoNGRESSES. 


124, The Council shall hold Congresses at such times and places at 
they may deem most convenient, at which addresses shall be delivered 
and papers read and discussed, upon subjects of general interess 
relating to Sanitary Science. 

125. The Council shall issue a prospectus previous to the holding of 
each Congress, setting forth the particulars relating to such Congress. 

126. At each Congress the Council shall issue “ Congress Tickets,” 
entitling the holder to admission to all the meetings held in connec- 
tion with the Congress. The price of the “Congress Tickets” shall 
be Half-a-Guinea each. 


Tue PROPERTY OF THE INSTITUTE. 


127. The property and effects of the Institute of what kind soever 
shall be vested in three Trustees for the use of the Institute, and in 
furtherance of the objects for which it has been established. 

128. Under no pretence whatever shall the property and effects, 
or the income or revenue of the Institute derived from the voluntary 
contributions or otherwise howsoever, be applied in making any 
dividend, gift, division or bonus unto or between any one belonging 
to the Institute, excepting in the case of the fees received on account 
of the Examinations. 
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129. Every paper and contribution presented to the Institute 
shall be considered the property thereof, unless there shall have been 
some previous arrangement to the contrary, and the Council may 
publish the same in any way and at any time they may think proper 
to do so. 

130. Should the Council refuse or delay the publication of any 
paper beyond a reasonable time, the author thereof shall have a right 
to copy the same, and to publish it as he may think fit, having pre- 
viously given notice in writing to the Secretary of his intention to do 
so. No person shall publish or give his consent for the publication 
of any commnnication presented and belonging to the Institute 
without the previous consent of the Council. 


Donations AND BEQUESTS. 


131. The names of all persons who have presented any additions 
to the Library or to the Collection of Plans, Models, &., or who 
have made any voluntary contribution to the funds of the Institute, 
shall be recorded and published as benefactors to the Institute. 

132. Every person desirous of bequeathing to the Institute any 
Manuscripts, Books, Maps, Plans, Drawings, Instruments, or other 
personal property, is requested to make use of the following form in 


his will :-— 
Form of Bequest. 


‘I give and bequeath to the Sanirary IystituTE oF GREAT 
‘ Briratn in London [here enumerate and particularise the effects 
‘or property to be bequeathed}. And I hereby declare that the 
‘receipt of the Treasurer of the said Institute for the time being 
‘ shall be an effectual discharge to my executors for the said legacy 
‘ or bequest.’ 
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APPENDIX. 


FORM 1. 
SANITARY INSTITUTE OF GREAT BRITAIN. 





Form oF APPLICATION FOR ADMISSION OF MEMBERS. 


(This form must be signed by at least Three Hellows or Members of 
the Institute.) 


Name 





Place of Residence 





Title, Profession, or Occupation 
being desirous of becoming a Member of the Sanrrary INstrrurE oF 
Great Rritary, we, the undersigned, do recommend him as in every 
respect a proper person to be elected a Member of the Institute. 








Dated this. 2. 2 eee ey Ole ee 


This application was read on the 
and balloted for on the 








FORM 2. 
SANITARY INSTITUTE OF GREAT ‘BRITAIN. 





Form or APPLICATION FOR ADMISSION OF ASSOCIATES. 
(This Form must be signed by at least Two Fellows, Members, or 
Associates of the Institute.) 

Name 

Place of Residence 
Title, Profession, or Occupation 











being desirous of becoming an Associate of the Sanrrary InstrruTE 
oF Great Brivarn, we, the undersigned, do recommend him as a 
proper person to be elected an Associate of the Institute. 


Dateithis: <j os, ky tye 








This Application was read on the 
and balloted for on the. 
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FORM 3. 
SANITARY INSTITUTE OF GREAT BRITAIN. 


18 
Stir, 
I have the honour to inform you that you have this day been 
elected a__... —————of the Santrary Instirure oF Great Bri- 


TAIN. I forward you herewith a copy of the Bye-laws of the Insti- 
tute, together with a form, which you are requested to sign and return 
to me with the admission fee and annual subscription, amounting 
to__._.________, within three months of the date of your 
election. 


I am, Sir, &c., 


Secretary. 





FORM 4. 


ns 


I, the undersigned, having been elected aS 
of the Sanrrary InsriruTe or Great Britain, do hereby promise 
that I will be governed by the Bye-Laws and Regulations of the said 
Institute, as they are now formed, or as they may hereafter be 
altered or amended; that I will advance the objects of the said 
Institute as far as shall be in my power; and that I will attend the 
Meetings thereof as often as I conveniently can. Provided, however, 
that whenever I shall signify in writing to the Secretary that I am 
desirous to withdraw my name therefrom, I shall (after the payment 
of any arrears which may be due by me at that period, and after 
giving up my Books, Papers, or other property belonging to the 
Institute, in my possession or entrusted to me), be free from this 
obligation. 


Withees iy nana tis day of TS 
l 
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FORM 5. 


Diploma. 


This is to certify that at a Meeting of the Council of 
Tue Sanrrary Instrrure or Great Brirarn duly convened 


was enrolled as 


And this our Diploma was duly conferred upon him. 
Witness our hands this day of 18 


President. 





Chairman of Council 


Registrar, 


FORM 6. 
SANITARY INSTITUTE OF GREAT BRITAIN. 


Form oF APPLICATION FOR ENROLMENT OF SUBSCRIBERS. 
To the Council. 


I desire to be enrolled* 


of the Sanrrary LystirutTe oF Great BRITAIN. 


Name 


Title, Profession, or Occupation 


Address 
Date 





Donors of Ten Guineas, or upwards, are Life Subscribers. Sub- 
scribers of One Guinea are Annual Subscribers. 


* State here whether as Life Subscriber or Annual Subscriber. 
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FORM 7. 
Certificate 


OF 


Tus Sanrrary Insrrure oF Great Britain. 








_having been examined by 
the Officers of the Board appointed for that purpose, and in their 
opinion having been found competent, as regards his Sanitary know- 
ledge, to discharge the duties of 





The Council of the Sanrrary Instirurs or Great BrivTain, at a 
Meeting duly convened, ordered this certificate to be granted. 





Bvitncssvommratiises Fs davof Ss we EPG 
Examiners. 
Registrar 
FORM 8. 


Certificate of Merit. 


Awarded by the Council of Tur Sanrrary Institute or Great 
BRITAIN. 


To 
For 
Exhibited at the Exhibition of the Institute, held at 


By Order. 


Secretary. 
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who entitled to attend... oi rie oe 84, 85 
Government ‘of Institute,in whom vested ... ae eet ihe i Rar drg 
Honorary Members, qualification of, and how elected oe 535 13 
i x Limit of number . vs 14 
. Foreign Associates, qualification of, and how elected ca 15 
a Secretaries nt: ke 42, 108 
House List of Names recommended for Election on Council: how 
prepared op mr by 4. ety = ee eee "e 57 
Inspectors of Nuisances Cee entitled to become Associates 12 
Investments ir oy a ont 101 
Judges of the Exhibition ... ee ¥ = AS 4 3s 42,123 
Library, formation of sis we sh “es 117 
» to be under control of Council ae ie; at ee 118 
» Catalogue... sbeis ay oe 119 
» Names of Donors ‘to be entered i in books ees oat hes 120 
Life Members 4 fe: Rae <A ie ae 14 — 31,37 
Life Associates : bee ay 35, 37 
Local Surveyor (Cer tificated) entitled to Membership 8 
Management of concerns of Institue vested in Council and not to 
be discussed at General Meeting ... 17 
Medical Officers of Health and Medical Men with Certificates of 
Sanitary Science, contributions to Funds on becoming Members 29 
Meetings of the Institute, enumeration of ... ays $a :% 75 
Members: how to be proposed .. sid = vi eds ae 5,6 
es elected eve ee = i an 7 
a Contributions to Funds EBs Sig des = .. 29-32, 37 
re Privileges of... ... 90, 73, 84 
93 to present Original Paper to Council or make donation to 
Library... - bai rf 117 
Motions at General “Meeting to be made in writing .. =U ap 83 
Notification of Election of Fellows, Members, and Associates pte 16,18 
Officers elected by Council : she oat sas af 42 
» by Annual General Meeting fee #s ona sex 43 
Ordinary Meeting, who entitled to attend _... 5 be Sei 89, 90 
= Programme of uae pee i age A 91, 92 
- + Order of Business ... Ag see a an 94 
Papers to be property of Institute 129 
» not to be published without ‘consent of Council, "unless 
Council delay publication unreasonably .. fae vas oe 130 
Payment of Admission Fee and Subscription... remy Gree ee 17 
President, qualification and how elected a sis a ee 42,47 
. Rights of i. sts 48, 52 
Property of the Institute to be vested in three Trustees... 127 
no profit to be derived from it gle Members - 128 
Publication of Papers read at Meetings son eve 74, 130 
Publications of the Institute... a aoe saa +4) 28, 30, 34, 73 
putea of ouncil mad ee Ke Ws ks = A 62 
2 Pods Neer tee PL. 
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Registrar, Duties and rights of 52, 99 
% how elected 42 
Removal of Fellows, Members, and Associates from Register 23, 38 
Re-admission to the Institute as , eee at 40 
Secretaries, Honorary, Foreign ... 42, 108 
Secretary, appointment and remuneration 42, 109 
PS to give security te ae vhs ag 110 
S duties of fea sae se ae ate "16-38, BG, 111-115 
Scrutineers . a a ae % 46 
Special General Meeting, Minutes of 65 
om 4 Ae how called . . 78,79 
_ may alter Bye-Laws 80 
Strangers, privilege of introducing to Meetings 90 
Subscribers may be persons of either sex 24 
i Amount of Annual pacueuen > 25 
Privileges ca 26, 73 
Subscriptions, when due. a 36 
~ commutation of ... 37 
- in arrear 38 
Treasurer, how elected 43 Xl} “/ 
- duties and ee of 2, 100-105 { 
Trustees 2 Ba 52, 127 
Vacancies, casual, in Council 54 
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HONORARY FOREIGN ASSOCIATES. 


ProF, LUDOVIC BRUNETTI, Padua, 

Dr, LADREIT DE LA CHARRIERE, Médecin-en-Chef des Sourds-muets, 1, Rue 
Bonaparte, Paris. 

A. bane CLAYE, Ingénieur des Ponts et Chaussées, 89, Rue Richelieu, 

aris. 

Marti&-Davy, President Société Francaise d’Hygiéne a Observatoire de 
Montsouris. 

Dr. P. L. Durant, Professeur d’Hygiéne, Geneva. 

P. DUVERNEY, 8, Place l’Anvers, Paris. 

LuiaiI GABBA, Milan. 

Dr. GALEZOWSKI, 29, Boulevard Haussman, Paris. 

J.C. JAGER, Heerengracht, Amsterdam, 

ALPHONSE JOLTRAIN, Séc. de la Société Francaise d’Hygiéne, 49, Avenue 
Wogram, Paris. 

BARRON LARREY, 91, Rue de Lille, Paris. 

Dr. MALACHIA DE CRESTOFORIS, Milan. 

MoutTaRD MARTIN, 9, Rue de l’Echelle, Paris. 

MartiAnI, 41, Boulevard Haussman, Paris. 

EmiILt MULLER, 19, Rue des Martyrs, Paris. 

PRoF. GIACENTO PACCHIOTTI, Turin. 

C. Saronr, Ingegnere, Genoa. 

Dr. PassantT, 39, Rue de Grenelle, St. Germain, Paris. 

Pror, Dr. JAETANUS PENT, Milan. 

Dr. C. Ricorp, 6, Rue de Bournon, Paris. 


HENRY RoGER, Président de lAssociation des Médecins de France, 17 
Boulevard de la Madeleine, Paris. 


Pror. Dr. GEORGIO ROSTER, All’Instituto, Florence. 


Dr. CHARLES SAFFRAY, Sécrétaire de la Société Francaise d’Hygiéne, 19, 
Rue Gerande, Paris. 


Dr. PRosPER DE PrIETRA SANTA, Redacteur en Chef du Journal d‘Hygiéne 
79, Boulevard de Courselles, Paris. 

Lurert DEL SARTO, Direttor dell’Uffizio d’Arte Muniecipale, Florence. 

CAVALIERE EMILIO BIGNAMI SORMANI, Ingegnere de la Ville, Milan. 

L&on TEMPLE, Montpellier. 

M. Treuyvon, 71, Rue St. Anne, Paris. 


ProF. COMMENDATORE SALVATORE TOMMASI, Senatore, Regno d'Italia 
AlVUniversita di Napoli, Italia. 


PROF, CAVALIERE MARINO TuRCHI, All’Universita di Napoli, Italia. 


Date of Election. 


1881. 


1880. 


1880. 
1880. 
1878. 


1879. 
1878. 


1878. 


1880. 


1878. 
1881. 


1878. 
1878. 
1882. 


1878. 
1880. 


1878. 


1878. 


1880. 
1878. 
1881. 


Dee. 


May. 


Dec. 
Dee. 
Dec. 


Jan. 
Dee. 


Dec. 


Jan. 


Dec. 


Nov. 


Dee. 


Dee. 


Feb. 


Dec. 
Feb. 


Dec. 


Dee. 


July. 


Dec. 


July. 


FELLOWS, 


Apams, G. E. D’Arcy, M.D., 8.8C. CERT. CAMB., 1, Clifton 
Gardens, Muida Vale, W. 


AITKEN, PROF. William, M.D., F.R.S., Woolston, near 
Southampton. 


ANGELL, Lewis, M.INST.C.E., Town Hall, Stratford, E. 
BARTLETT, GEN., J.P., Exmouth, Devon. 


Barrier, H. Critchett, pH.v., F.c.s., 39, Duke Street, 
Grosvenor Square, W. 


Bass, Hamar, M.P., Burton-on-Trent. 


Bui, C. W., J.P., D.L., Bramblehurst, East Grinstead, 
Sussex. 


BRABAZON, RT. HON. LORD, 83, Lancaster Gate, Hyde Park. 


BRAYE, RT. HON. LORD, 40, Grosvenor Street, London, 
and Stanford Sard, Rugby. 


Brieuten, W. G., 4, Bishopsgate Street Without, E.C. 


Brownine, Benjamin, L.R.0.P., M.B.C.8., F.0.8., 9.80. 
CERT. CAMB., 70, Union Road, Rotherhithe. 


Burzery, J. Stone, Beatrice Villa, Lorne Road, South- 
sea, Hants. 


Burvert, Henry C., F.s.8., 39, Gloucester Road, Regent's 
Sark, N.W. 


Buraess, Peter, M.a., M.B., Commercial Bank of Scot- 
land, Wishaw, Lanarkshire, N.B. 


Carew, R. R., Carpenders, Watford, Herts. 


CarpEenteRr, Alfred,M.D. LOND., M.R.C.S.,S.8C. CERT. CAMB., 
Duppas House, Croydon. 


Cartrer, R. Brudenell, ¥F.R.0.8., 69, Wimpole Street, 
Cavendish Square, W. 


Cuapwick, Edwin, ¢.B., Park Cottage, Hast Sheen, 
Mortlake, S.W. 


Cuitps, carr. James, The Terrace, Clapham Common. 
CrarKk, Daniel, Carlisle. 


Corrs, William R. E., 44, Berners Street, Oxford 
Street, W. 


1880. 
1878. 
1878. 


1881. 


1878. 


1878. 
1878. 
1878. 
1878. 


1878. 


1881. 


1880. 
1878. 
1878. 


1379. 
1878. 


1878. 


1880. 


1878. 


1880. 


1878. 
1881. 


1879. 


1880. 


1881. 


1878. 
1878. 


Dee. 
Dec. 
Dee. 


May. 


Dee. 


Dec. 
Dee. 
Dec. 
Dee. 
Dee. 


Oct. 


Apr. 
Dee. 
Dee. 


Jan. 
Dec. 


Dee. 


July. 


Dec. 


Jan. 


May. 


Feb. 
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Cottins, H. H., F.R.1.B.4., 5, Randolph Road, W. 
Conan, J. J., M.P., Carrow House, Norwich. 


CorFIELD, PROF. W. H., M.A., M.D. OXON., F.B.C.P. 
LOND., 10, Bolton Row, Mayfair, W. 


Davey, Alexander George, M.D., L.R.0.P., M.R.C.8., 9, 
Belvedere Street, Ryde, Isle of Waght. 


DE CHAaumont, PROF. F. S. B. F., M.D., F.R.8., Woolston’ 
Lawn, Southampton. 


Denison, A., 6, Albermarle Street, W. 

Dovtron, Henry, Lambeth. 

Drewry, G. Overend, M.p., 57, Queen Anne Street, W. 
Dyxs, T. J., F.R.0.8., The Hollies, Merthyr Tydfil. 


Kassre, William, ©.8., F.L.8., F.a.8., 11, Argyll Street, 
Regent Street, W. 


Eaton, John, M.D., Orchard House, Cleator Moor, Cum- 
berland. 


Exuis, W. Horton, F.M.s., Hartwell House, Exeter. 

Evans, T. W., Allestree Hall, Derby. 

Fretp, Rogers, B.A., M.INST.C.E., 5, Cannon Row, West- 
minster, S.W, 


Forrescur, RT. HON, EARL, 20, Charles Street, Berkeley 
Sq., London ; and Castle Hill, South Molton, Devon. 


Gatton, cAPT. Douglas, B.E., C.B., D.C.L., F.R.S., 12, 
Chester Street, Grosvenor Place, S.W. 


GILcHRIST, J., M.D., Crichton House, Dumfries. 


GrantHaM, R. B., M.INST.C.E., 22, Whitehall Place, 
London, S.W. 


Grirritus, EH. F. G. assoc.M.1nst.c.z., 18, Abingdon 
Street, S.W. 


GrimsHaw, Thomas Wrigley, M.D., Priorsland, Carrick- 
mines, Dublin. 


Harker, J., M.v., King Street, Lancaster. 
Harris, Thomas, F.B.1.B.4., 20, High Holborn, W.C. 
HAVILAND, A., M.R.C.S. 


Himn, Thomas Whiteside, A.B., M.B., L.B.0.8., 217, 
Glossop Road, Sheffield. 


Hopson, George, ASSOC.M.INST.C.E., Town Hall, Lough- 
borough. 


Howarp, James, Clapham Park, Bedfordshire. 


JONES, LIEUT.-COL., V.C., ASSOC.M.INST.C.E., Hafod-y-wern 
Harm, Wrexham. 


1878. 


1878, 
1878. 


1878. 


1878. 
1878. 
1878. 
1879. 
1878. 


1880. 


1878. 


1878. 
1878. 


1878. 
1880. 


1878. 


1878. 
1881. 
1881. 


1882. 
1878. 
1878. 


1878. 
Dec: 


Dec. 


Dee. 
Dee. 


Dee. 


. Dee; 


Dee. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Feb. 
Dee. 


Dec. 


. Dee. 


Dee. 


Dec. 
Dee. 


Dec. 
Dec. 


Dee. 


Dec. 
Jan. 
Oct. 


Dec. 


Dee. 


Dee. 
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Luar, Charles J., F.L.8., F.8.A., Pain’s Mill, Oobham, 
Surrey. 


Lear, W., Pain’s Hill, Cobham, Surrey. 


Liversry, J., M.INST.O.E., 9, Victoria Chambers, West- 
minster, S.W. 


Lonastarr, G. B., M.B., M.A., CERT. PREV. MED., South- 
. field Grange, Wandsworth, S.W. 


Lussock, str John, BART., D.C.L., F.R.S., Lombard 
Street, E.C. 


Maoxey, John Alexander Dixie, Christ Church, Oxford. 
Marsu, Lory, M.p., Greenhithe, Kent. 

Mason, J,, 3.p., Lynsham Hall, Witney, Oxford. 
Morrat, T., M.D., F.R.G.8., Hawarden, Flint. 


Motyneux, Hon. Francis G., Earl’s Court, Tunbridge 
Wells. 


NorTHCOTE, RT. HON. SIR STAFFORD, Carlton Club, and 
Pynes House, Exeter. 





NoRTHUMBERLAND, HIS GRACE THE DUKE OF, D.C.L., 
LL.D., 2, Grosvenor Place, S.W. 


OREN, Magnus, ASSOC.M.INST.C.E., F.C.8., Lower 
Sydenham. 


| OxrtarD, J. F., Lloyds, E.C. 


OxiaRD, William Ludlam, Musticott House, Walsoken, 
Wisbeach. 


PaGet, J., J.P., Stuffynwood, Mansfield. 


Preas, J. Wallace, ASsoc.M.INST.C.E., 21, Queen Anne’s 
Gate, S.W. 


Ricwarpson, Benjamin Ward, M.D., LL.D., F.R.S., 25, 
Manchester Square, W. 


RicuaRrpson, J., M.1nst.c.E., Methley Park, Leeds. 
Roxgsrns, W. Morgan, 107, High Street, llfracombe. 


Rosins, Edward Cooksworthy, F.s.4., F.R.1.B.A., 14, 
John Street, Adelphi. 


Rozinson, Henry, PRor. M.INST.C.n., 7, Westminster 
Chambers, S.W. 


Russert, Hon. F. A. R., Pembroke Lodge, Richmond 
Park. 


Russett, James A., M.A., M.B., B.Sc., Canaan Lane, 
Woodville, Edinburgh. 


Sat, Thomas, M.P., 85, St. Greorge’s Square, S.W. 


Scorr, mMaJ.-c—en. H. Y. D. Scott, B.8.., 0.B., F.B.S., 
Ealing. 


188 1. 
1880. 


1878. 
1879. 
1880. 


1880. 
1878. 


1878. 
1879. 
1881. 


1880. 
1882, 
1879. 


1878. 


1876. 
1879. 


1882. 
1877. 
1882. 
1876. 
1876. 
1878. 
1878. 
1876. 
1878. 


Nov. 


Jan. 


Dec. 


July. 


Dec. 


June. 


Dec. 


Dec. 
Aug. 


June. 


Dee. 


Feb. 


Jan. 


Dee. 


ee ee 
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SmitH, William Robert, M.D., F.R.S.E., F.C.S., 8.8C. CERT. 
cAMB., 15, Imperial Square, Cheltenham. 


Syett, H. Saxon, F.R.1.B.A., 22, Southampton Build- 
angs, W.C. 

SrepHens, Henry C., F.0.8., Avenue House, Finchley. 

Symons, G. J., F.B.8., 62, Camden Square, N.W. 


TEMPLE, RIGHT REV. Frederick, D.D., LORD BISHOP OF 
EXETER, U'he Palace, Exeter. 


THompson, John, M.D., F.R.C.8., J.P., Lynton House, 
Bideford. 


TuRBERVILL, cou. T. Picton, Hwenny Priory, Bridgend, 
Glamorgan. 


Turner, Ernest, F.R.1.B.4., 246, Regent Street, W. 
Urs, J., LORD PROVOST OF GLASGOW, Helensburgh, N.B. 


VarLEy, Cromwell F., F.R8.s., M.INST.C.B., Cromwell 
House, Bexley Heath. 


Warne, con. G. E., Jun., o.u., Newport, Rhode Island, 
U. S. America. 


WHiteELeccr, Benjamin Arthur, B. 8C., M.D., 8.SC.CERT. 
cAM., Knutsford, Cheshire. 


Witson, George, M.A., M.D., 23, Claremont Road, 
Leamington. 


Wrart-Epgett, rnv. E., B.a., 40, Grosvenor Street, W. 





MEMBERS. 


* Life Members. 
Apamson, Daniel, Dunkinfield, near Manchester. 


Appis, William Judson, ¢.E., M.S.A., B.A.S., Prome, 
British Burmah. 


Atcock, Samuel, Sunderland. 

Aten, Henry Robert, North Street, Hackney, E. 
ANDREW, capt. C. W., 286, Kennington Park Road, S.E. 
Annineoson, Bushell, M.a., M.D., Cambridge. 

Arxins, F. H., 62, Fleet Street, E.C. 

Atwoot, J., War Office, Whitehall, S.W. 

Baxer, R., Ballingdon House, Green Lanes, N. 

Batt, F., 18, Bell Street, Henley-on-Thames. 

Banner, E. G., 11, Billiter Square, E.C. 


1876. 
1877. 


1879. 


1877. 
1882. 


1878. 


July. 


Jan. 


Oct. 


1 7, ee 


1876. 
1878. 


1877. 
1877. 
1876. 
1876. 
1878. 
1878. 
1881. 


1878. 


BO it: 


1881. 


1877. 
1878. 
1880. 


1877. 
1876. 
Lavi. 
1881. 
1876. 
1876. 
1876. 
1881. 


Cla 6@ 
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Barper, Samuel J., Hastwood, Notts. 


Barrow, B., F.R.0.8., J.P., Southlands, Ryde, Isle of 
Wight. 


Barr, William Alexander, M.D., M.R.c.8., 45, Abington 
Street, Northampton. 


Barry, J. G., 8, Old Jewry, E.C. 

Barrtett, Robert V. O., 1, St. John’s Place, Newport, 
Isle of Wight, and Brixton, S.W. 

Bavau, Alfred Charles, 0.., 3, Temple Row, Wrexham. 

Brarp, Neville, Zhe Mount, Ashbourne. 

Bet, Thomas, L.R.0.P. LOND., Uppingham, Rutland. 

Bemroszt, Henry H., Lonsdale Hill, Uttoxeter Road, 
Derby. 

Bennet, J. Henry, m.v., The Ferns, Weybridge. 

Bennerr, Hugh, M.n.0.8., Builth Wells, Brecon. 

BrrEsFrorD, Robert, M.D., Oswestry, Salop. 

Bsst, Frederick A., M.8.0.8., Church Hill, Walthamstow. 

BicxerstetH, EH. R., F.2.0.8., 2, Rodney Street, Liverpool. 

Brinviey, capt., Burton-on-Trent. 

Brinpon, William J. Vereker, D.sC. PUB. HEALTH EDIN., 
M.D., Appins, West End Lane, Hampstead. 

Brrou, R. W. Peregrine, M.INS?.C.E., 2, Westminster 
Chambers, S.W. 


Brrp, Peter Hinckes, F.B.¢.8., S.8C. CERT. CAMB., 1, 
Norfolk Square, W. 


. *Bonp, Frederick Adolphus, M.B., 0.M. EDIN., 8.SC. CERT. 


EDIN., Brinklow, Coventry. 


Bostet, D. T., 19, Duke Street, Brighton. 
Bostock, H., The Oaklands, Rowley Avenue, Stafford. 


. *Boutnois, H. Percy, M.1nst.c.E., 2, Mount Radford 


Crescent, Exeter. 
Bower, Thomas, Lytham, Lancashire. 
Brett, A. T., M.D., Watford House, Herts. 
Brewer, G. B. 
Brooks, James, F.R.1.B.A., 35, Wellington Street, Strand. 
Brown, P., M.v., Blaydon House, Blaydon-on-Tyne. 
Burys, R. Scott, 0.n., Oak Lea, Edgeley Road, Stockport. 
Burney, G., Millwall Docks, E. 


Burton, Robert Graves, M.D. EDIN., L.R.C.8. EDIN., 
Hanwell, W. 


1880. 
1878. 
1876. 


1882. 
1876. 
1878. 
1881. 


1881. 
1880. 


1878. 
1876. 
1877. 
1878. 
1877. 
13877; 
1877. 
1881. 
1878. 
1878. 
1877. 
1878. 
1877. 
1876. 


Lah 
1877. 
1877. 
1877. 
1881. 
1876. 


1878. 


eee se 


oeee 
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* Burton, W. Kinninmond, 1, Adam Street, Adelphi, W.C. 

Butier, G. J., Shrewsbury. 

CarRLineE, John, Assoc.M.INST.C.E., Lewisham Board of 
Works, S.E. 

Carrirt, Ernest, 4, Lime Street Square, E.C. 

Carter, W. Allan, 5, St. Andrew’s Square, Edinburgh. 

Cuampton, A. J. 

Cueston, Horace, A.R.1.B.A., 1, Great Winchester Street, 
London, E.C. 


Curitp, Edwin, M.R.¢.8., Vernham, New Malden, Kings- 
ton-on-Thames. 


CoLLINGRIDGE, W.,M.R.C.S., M.A., M.B., S.SC. CERT. CAMB., 
Port of London Sanitary Offices, Greenwich. 

Coxtins, W., 3, Park Terrace, East Glasgow. 

Cottins, W. J., M.D., 1, Albert Terrace, N.W. 

Coors, T., Oaklands, St. Ives, Hunts. 

Corsert, J., 24, Barton Arcade, Manchester. 

Crookes, W., F.R.8., 7, Kensington Park Gardens, W. 

Crow .ey, Frederick Ashdell, Alton, Hants. 

Daviss, Hugh, 1, Hill Street, Wrexham. 

Day, Ernest, 5, Foregate Street, Worcester. 

Drtanunty, James, Waterford. 

Dennis, W., M.INST.C.E., 3, Victoria Street, Westminster. 

Doovp, J., 6, Thomas Street, Liverpool. 

Dovexas, George, Burslem. 

Dovuton, James D., Lambeth, S.W. 


Dowson, A., ASSOC.M.INST.C.B., 3, Great Queen Street, 
Westminster, S.W. 


Dyer, F., 66, High Street, Camden Town, N.W. 
Epury, RT. HON. LORD, Manor Park, Rickmansworth. 


Etiot, Robert, M.D., F.R.0.P. LOND., J.P., 35, Lowther 
Street, Carlisle. 


Evans, R., Water Works Office, Chepstow. 


Farr, Archer, L.8.C.P, EDIN., L.M., L.F.P. 8. @LASG., 
L.S.A, & S.8C. CERT. EDIN., 37, Queen Street, E.C., 
and 370, Coldharbour Lane, Loughboro Park, S.W. 


Farr, William, 0.B., M.D., D.C.L., F.R.8., 78, Portsdown 
Road, Maida Vale, W. 


Forsuaw, Edward, Bank Chambers, Hanley. 


1879. 


1878. 
1878. 


1378. 
1877. 
1878. 
1878. 
1878. 
1877. 


1881. 


1876. 
1880. 
1882. 
1877. 


1882. 


1876. 


1878. 


1878. 


1877. 


1877. 
1882. 
1878. 
1878. 


1878. 


1877. 
1878. 


1882. 


Dec. 


eee 
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*Fosrir, Reginald Le Neve, F.c.s., North Road, Droyls- 


don, Manchester. 
Fry, Miss C. A., St. Catherine’s, Oxford. 


GrntiEs, Thomas Lawrie, L.F.P.s. aLase., Wellington 
Hlouse, Derby. 


Giuu, D., Farleigh, Weston-super-Mare. 

Gremn, Joseph, Union Street, North Shields. 
GrirFitHs, Robert, County Surveyor, Stafford. 
GrRiFFituHs, Thomas, Silverdale, Oxton, Birkenhead. 
Grieas, R., 11, Gray’s Inn Square, W.C. 

Hamirton, Sir, R.N.C., K.c.B., Avon Cliffe, Stratford- 


on-Avon. 


Hammonp, Frederick, 2, Coleman Street Buildings, 
Moorgate Street, E.C. 


HARKER, THE REV. W. 

*HaRLAND, A., 70, Stanhope Street, N.W. 
Harris, Alfred E.,L.2.0.8.,.8.0.P., M.0.H., Sunderland. 
Harrison, C., M.D., 8.80. CERT. CAMB., Newland, Lincoln. 


Harrisson, Thomas Harnett, assoc.M.INsT.0.5., 21, 
Harrington Street, Liverpool. 
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ON THE LAW IN RELATION TO SANITARY 
PROGRESS, 


By W. H. Micuarr, Q.C., F.C.S. 
Read February 9th, 1881." 


In the Ancient Temples of Japan wheels hang suspended from 
the walls, to which are attached copies of the sacred writings. 
These wheels, as an act of devotion, are turned round by the 
obedient and adoring worshippers of the Buddha Sakia Moune, 
in accordance with his divine command, “ Make the wheel of the 
law turn.” A similar labour is performed by those wishing to 
be learned in the law, but who, having no time or inclination to 
master the eight written books of divinely communicated wis- 
dom, cause a ponderous book-case containing these scriptures 
to revolve on its pivot, and this, often enough repeated, is 
accounted to them as the knowledge of the incomprehensible. 
“The intention is accounted as valuable as the act.” 


Are we entirely free from such devices. in the execution of 
our laws, and in the practices of “ how not to do it” of our local 
parliaments and local executive? Is the statement true which 
was made by a speaker claiming authority at a recent sanitary 
meeting, that out of 70,000 houses built annually in London, 
50,000 are unfit for human habitation? And further, this has 
been commented upon by a leading London newspaper as being 
a disgrace to the Local Government Board. 

It is not easy to determine whether the acquaintance of the 
speaker and the writer with the facts and law of the case are 
equal; but it is a strange, though true, commentary upon both 
that the Local Government Board has no voice in, or control 
over, the sanitary regulation of the metropolis. 

By what at least to outsiders seemed to be a strange turn of 
the wheel of the Law, the Metropolis was altogether excluded 
from the operation of the Public Health Act, 1875, to which 
every other portion of England and Wales was made subject. One 
would often like to say ‘a truce to definitions,” but in the 
present condition of sanitary science and sanitary action this is 


* The discussion occupied part of the evening of February 9th, and the 
whole of the evening of March 9th. 
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neither practicable nor desirable. Avnd this at least is an instance 
in which the meaning of “uninhabitable” should be clearly ex- 
plained, in order to take some action on a state of things which, 
if it has in any degree foundation in fact, reflects infinite dis- 
credit on the local government ef the various sections of the 
Metropolis. Without in any way reflecting on the authority of 
the speaker, it may be urged, considering the present temper of 
the public mind, that unless provided with the most exact and 
thorough statistical.and scientific information, it behovesthose who 
wish for enlarged sanitary power and extended sanitary action to 
exercise the greatest self-restraint and care; and direct proof 
should not only be forthcoming, but at the time adduced and 
appended to every statement of alleged shortcomings of authori- 
ties in the execution of the Sanitary Acts. The objects of these 
Acts when shortly stated are: to provide for us in our houses and 
streets, dry subsoil, fresh air, and pure water. ‘To obtain these 
desiderata is no easy task, not so much from inherent obstacles, 
as from those which we have ourselves created by faulty action 
or continued neglect, surrounding us on every hand with com- 
plications and impediments which defy complete enumeration. 

he natural impatience of taxation is intensified when the tax- 
payer is called on to pay his hardly earned monies to procure 
assumed benefits he has not yet learned to appreciate at their 
proper worth, and with respect to which he entertains strong 
doubts whether work undertaken for his alleged protection will 
be succeeded by results at all worth their cost. 

This is so important a factor in considering the law with 
respect to future action, that it may be explicitly stated from 
ample experience, that permissive legislation in sanitary matters 
is something worse than useless. Health is to be provided for 
the ratepayer, and especially for the neighbour of the ratepayer, 
without his consent, first asked and obtained, and by slow but 
successive stages all our legislation is becoming modelled on 
this principle: although we are not without warnings that old 
mistakes are only waiting the opportunity again to assert them- 
selves. Still it must not be forgotten, as a leading principle, that 
no laws having to deal with the person as such, can hope to be 
thoroughly successful in action if their provisions extend far 
beyond the education and convictions of the general public. It 
is true that the law should be somewhat in advance of popular 
belief, for laws should themselves educate by their teachings 
and sanctions; but if pushed too far they provoke, as in the 
past they have often done, although themselves entirely in 
accord with the principle of utility, so violent an opposition, 
as to defeat their proper objects, and thus throw back on the 
dial of progress a long continuing shadow of revolt and inaction. 
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Of this we are the witnesses on the great subject of sanitary 
progress, and we have been the sufferers, with those we most 
earnestly wish to protect. In view of the difficulties which 
beset the question, we might well despair, were it not that our 
greatest successes have been the outcome of our greatest defeats, 
from which we have learned both how to labour and how to 
wait. 

To reform the laws, to ensure the adoption of more stringent 
provisions for improving the public health, we must be content 
with much less of advance than we know to be useful, and we 
must be prepared, not only for the glory of conflict with what is 
hurtful and pernicious, but for the much more difficult task of 
patient waiting and laborious drudgery to get our opinions 
adopted, and to ensure the enactment of laws, for the necessity 
of which we have been long convinced, and for which we believe 
there is forthcoming overwhelming proof. 

Our legislators, after the most searching, and long continued 
enquiry, conducted by the most competent and painstaking 
enquirers in all countries, have been at last satisfied that one of 
the most loathsome diseases, and one of the direst scourges that 
ever afflicted humanity, is controlled exactly in proportion as the 
operation of vaccination is well and thoroughly performed among 
the population. That those nations where it is compulsory on 
the whole population, and where the law is enforced with the 
greatest care and precision, that there the disease is almost 
obliterated. ‘That in exact proportion to this care and precision 
in various communities is the amount of immunity; that this 
immunity commences exactly at the age, whether three, six, or 
twelve months, when, in the several countries, the performance 
on the infant of the protective act becomes imperative; that 
large bodies of men aggregated together, in different localities, 
of differing nationalties, but under similar sanitary conditions, 
except in the particular of vaccination, differed in their mortality 
from small-pox, almost identically in proportion as the use of the 
prophylactic was enforcible and enforced by authority, while the 
mortality from other diseases of epidemic or endemic character, 
such as dysentery, cholera, or typhoid fever, followed the usual 
laws of suffering from neglect of sanitary precautions, and that 
while the deaths from small-pox were in proportion to the absence 
of vaccination, an entirely different ratio was observed in the 
mortality from other preventible diseases. 

Since this protective agency has been discovered and used, 
doctors and nurses can attend hundreds and thousands of cases 
of the most virulent character without themselves being sufferers. 

A careful and exhaustive enquiry into cases of alleged injury 
from vaccination show that less than 50 out of more than three 
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million cases of performance of the operation investigated, were 
really proved, which now, with the improved knowledge and 
means at our disposal, can never recur; and the direful roll of 
death and deformity from its beginning to its end, demonstrates 
that the ratio of deaths continually decreases as fie unvaccinated 
give place to those upon whom the operation has been success- 
fully performed, and these further diminish in exact proportion 
as the scars left by it show that it had been more or less care- 
fully and efficiently carried out. 

As a result of these proven facts, the law makes vac- 
cination compulsory, or rather it imposes, and now happily 
continues to reimpose a fine upon those who disobey its behests. 
But should it not go further? and when consecutive fines show 
the obstinacy of the parents or guardians against complying with 
the provisions of the law, should it not, in the interests of 
Society, by its own officers, provide for obedience, by itself 
undertaking the operation, and thus securing the protection ? 

But this it is alleged is an unwar rantable interference with 
the liberty of the subject ; to which I have only to reply, that 
the sooner the subject is deprived of the liberty to spread 
misery, disease and death among an innocent and _ helpless 
community, the better for all classes of her Majesty’s subjects. 
This instance of compulsory application of law to the person to 
protect the public may have for its pendant a proposed 
application of the same principle to property, in order, if 
possible, to draw a broad line of demarcation between what 
should and what should not be compulsory, and also to lay down 
the rules which, in the opinion of the writer, should determine 
the question in all cases of acknowledged public injury: Ist, 
there should be certainty as to the cause of the injury; 2nd, 
certainty as to the efficiency of the proposed remedy; and 3rd, 
that the remedy is productive of no evil effects, and may ad- 
vantageously be adopted. At the commencement of the present 
winter season we were assured that the prevalence of London 
fogs was constantly on the increase, both as to frequency and 
severity, owing to the ever-increasing volumes of smoke sent 
into the atmosphere of the Metropolis { from houses, hotels, clubs, 
manufactories, and the like, and it was urged that the time had 
come for passing a law not only compelling every house to 
consume its own smoke, but rendering imperative the use of gas 
as a heating medium, or the adoption of Anthracite or some 
other of the class of smokeless coals for general domestic use. 
By the speeches and writings of public men, by the action of 
societies, much attention has of late been called ‘to the question 
as one of urgent importance, and as one affecting public health 
and public property. 
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But whether the presiding genius of fogs was alarmed at the 
array of talent and energy brought to bear against his missives, 
or whether, to save us from a blunder, it has fortunately 
happened that spite of cold, frost, snow, and other sad visita- 
tions, the months when London is most usually visited have been 
singularly and most exceptionally free from dense fogs, and, with 
the exception of the frost of the past month, the winter of the year 
was as bright and delightful as that of its predecessor, 1879, was 
dismal and dark, and certainly as fine a one as with our climate 
we can ever expect to enjoy. This at once disposed of the allega- 
tion that fogs are altogether dependant on the presence of smoke 
over which we have control, and that as this last increases as the 
cause, so the result inevitably follows, in augmentation of the 
number and severity of fogs, such serious troublers of our rest, 
comfort and cleanliness. 

The aqueous particles which make up London fogs, with their 
envelopes of dust and hydrocarbons require no smoke to put on 
their very densest and yellowest of mantles; and dust created 
by the consumption of gas and perfectly invisible, or from any 
other sources of heat, or the thousand and one producers of dirt 
and dust in our great metropolis are factors equal in produc- 
tion to the very densest smoke from the most frequented and 
fashionable of our Club-houses. Here our sources of certainty, 
authorizing compulsory application of prescribed remedies, 
entirely break down, and we further know that places far 
removed from the alleged causes of complaint, and without them 
in fact, and where the operation of the proposed remedy would 
be nil, suffer equally with ourselves from the infliction of ills 
inherent to our physiographical condition. 

There are two causes always in action, and always tending to 
undermine and to break down either insidiously and indirectly, or 
directly and suddenly, the public health. 

The first of these is defective sanitary condition of our dwel- 
lings, either defects of primary construction, or defects of care 
and continued attention to healthful conditions; and the second 
depends either on waves of ma.arious influence, the creators of 
algide and other fevers, or upon the communication of infectious 
diseases from person to person, from neglect of isolation of 
such cases of illness. Whatever may be the nature of malaria, 
whether germ or ferment, with their sources in dismal swamps 
of vast extent, reeking with masses of decaying vegetable and 
animal matter, with these we cannot now, if we can ever, hope 
to contend. But this we can do, we can build up in every 
individual, by following sanitary teachings, a wall of resistance, 
a fort to resist attack, and this is the first care of sanitary 
science. It seeks to remove from the dwelling all accumulations 
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of filth, and so to ensure that there shall be within or without 
the dwelling no nidus in which these diseases, although never self- 
originated, may yet develope and spread, andfurther to sweepaway 
all the conditions favourable to their existence—for only when 
such conditions exist can they create disease. If it were not so, 
if men were not, as they now are, endowed either naturally or 
by attention to sanitary regulation of their houses and of them- 
selves, with varying powers of resistance, all would fall alike 
victims to an epidemic of cholera, or scarlet fever, or dysentery ; 
but the fact is, that it is only those whose powers of defence are, 
from whatever cause, reduced below the force of the attack, who 
fall victims to the onslaught. ‘T"he law helps the defence by 
creating, or striving to create, conditions which drive away all 
traitors from the camp, agencies tending to reduce the ws vite 
of the combatants. It is because it has not effectually done 
so in the past that we have so often to reap a sad harvest of © 
suffering and death. General legislation before 1848, when the 
first public Health Act became law, .was practically nil, and 
even then it was to a large extent permisstble, so far as the 
statute law was concerned, for large communities by every 
inhabitant to poison the air, not only of his own dwelling, but 
that of his neighbours, by foul emanations from receptacles or 
gouts of filth, and other sources of insalubrity. 

Ten years after this came the Local Government Act of 1858, 
but no sanitary action was compulsory upon any authority until 
the Sanitary Act of 1866; and this Act, although amended 
year by year, was found to be practically unworkable, because, - 
to use a sporting phrase, the fishing was with too long a line— 
the rod being held by the Local Government Board in London, 
with a line of command expected not only to control, but to 
capture the enemy, and make him a tractable and working slave 
in Northumberland. Then, after the labours of the Sanitary 
Commission, came the Publie Health Act, 1872, which divided 
the whole country into sanitary districts, with varying powers, 
as these districts were called urban or rural. By the first 
Public Health Act of 1848, it was provided that the Act might 
be adopted by the ratepayers of any district after certain pre- 
hminaries. In many cases it was so adopted for the express 
purpose of avoiding the necessity of doing anything or spending 
a single penny in furtherance of its provisions. Once the Act 
had been adopted, and the district was free from contribution 
to the Highway Board of the district. The Local Boards were 
elected, and never met for the dispatch of business. This 
necessitated the passing of another Act, limiting the adoption of 
the Public Health Act to districts which contained at least a 
certain minimum number of inhabitants, except with the consent 
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of the Local Government Board. Then came another Act, 
allowing small districts, called special drainage districts, to be 
carved out of large ones—a special provision for inaction and 
misrule. 

When the Public Health Act, 1872, swept away sewerage 
and special drainage districts, and divided the whole country 
into urban and rural districts, a large portion of all the urban 
districts were rural, and of the rural districts urban; so that 
rural districts, often consisting of large villages as large as the 
urban towns, were left without control over the highways, and 
without any power to make bye-laws regulating buildings or 
streets or roads. From this state of things has grown up an 
ageravated insanitary condition, continually getting worse, 
creating some of the greatest difficulties to be to-day contended 
with by the arm of sanitary progress. On the outskirts of 
populous and prosperous urban districts manufacturers, to avoid 
control and the payment of rates,--borough and general district 
rates,—have set up their-works, quickly to become surrounded by 
a teeming population, denser than the very towns to which they 
have become suburbs. Here, without control and without the 
pretence of sanitary supervision, everyone has hunted his own 
hare and has built his house in accordance with his own whim 
and will, and in many cases with the most utter contempt for 
sanitary precautions. Thus it happens, that one side of a street 
in these districts is urban and is stringently governed upon the 
most approved principles, and the other, the rural—well the 
- least said of it the soonest mended, but everyone conversant 
with these matters knows the scenes to be met with in such 
localities, the description of which seem like the grossest ex- 
aggeration in a civilized country pretending to advanced pro- 
ress. 
: What a farce is sanitary protection under such circumstances, 
as though disease and death would be arrested on their way to 
take note of the arbitrary divisions of districts created by the 
greed of wealth, and maintained because their removal would 
entail monetary burdens on self interest in exchange for benefit 
to others. Every day’s delay in providing a remedy, makes it, 
when obtained, the more costly and difficult of application, 
unless some great calamity like the fire of London, shall come 
to remove these precursors of plague. But, however far 
away in the provinces may be these centres of disease, we are 
here in the metropolis, all deeply interested in their removal, 
for in sanitary matters what is local is general—not merely as 
affecting national prosperity, but as influencing in a greater or 
less degree the health and safety of every member of the com- 
munity. 
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_ Are we to allow this state of things to go on increasing, as it 
is daily doing, with only such protest as is to be seen by the 
introduction into Parliament every Session of three or four 
private Bills, by which the Municipal authorities of boroughs 
strive to extend their boundaries, in order to include and lay 
under rale these recognized sources of injury. But nothing is 
more difficult than to secure the success of such attempts at 
private legislation—opposed always on the score of the entailed 
additional pecuniary burden which they involve, for committees 
of both Houses of the Legislature are most unwilling to impose 
burdens on property, especially when these should be in confor- 
mity with general instead of patch-work and piece-meal legisla- 
tion. It is much to be regretted that before the passing of the 
Act of 1875, which consolidated into itself all existing legisla- 
tion, a Commission had not been appointed to enquire into the 
difficulties which had been met with by sanitary authorities in 
carrying into effect the provisions of the Act or le 72, and also 
what were the boundaries of districts that should be determined 
on in the case of each sanitary authority. It is firmly believed 
such a Commission would have recommended that the distinction 
between rural and urban sanitary districts and authorities should 
be removed. For if we are to judge by experience, these have been 
productive of little else than difficulty and confusion in the 
working of the Sanitary Acts. 

In heu of splitting up districts and dividing duties and respon- 
sibilities, it is suggested that what is urgently required, both with 
regard to efficiency and economy, is how to ascertain in each 
county what should be the limits for municipal purposes within 
which one local authority should exercise all powers of poor relief, 
education, town government, sanitary supervision, and all other 
such local functions under one taxing authority. Sufficient elas- 
ticity might be provided for all inequalities of town and country, 
houses aid lands, by making the amount of rating depend upon 
the benefits conferred, and modifying the stringency of the law 
in view of the conditions existing or required, ‘There are wider 
limits than these within which experience has taught us powers 
must be exercised, and for these, and in order to secure other 
advantages resulting from the establishment of a strong inter- 
mediate authority between local bodies and a central direction, 
county-boards are required. ‘lo such authorities, consisting of the 
chairman of the beard of each several local district within the 
control of the county, with the addition of an element of repre- 
sentation from the mawistracy, might well be entrusted those 
compulsory powers which already exist for enforcing due sanitary 
provision in every district, to enquire into and report upon the 
applications of local authorities fur powers to acquire land for 
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the disposal of sewage, to report upon joint works, and in certain 
cases to carry them out, to manage county institutions and 
finance, and to act as an appellant authority in conflicts occurring 
between local boards and their constituents; cases in which the 
presence of a board of high authority and ‘clothed with quasi- 
judicial functions would be of immense adv antage. 

To such a county authority should also be entrusted the 
conservation of river basins and the powers of a water trust. It 
is discouraging to witness again this session the introduction of 
a measure for a river conservancy on the old lines of optional 
adoption, proposing to create a new authority with arbitrary 
districts. Kither we are without sufficient information to enable 
a general measure of protection against floods and conservation 
of rivers for the good of the whole land to be passed by Parlia- 
ment, in which case we should at once strive to obtain the 
required knowledge ; or, if we are in possession of adequate 
information, every year’s delay makes the difficulty of dealing 
with the question more embarrassing by allowing further private 
interests to grow up and further complicate a “question already 
beset with enormous difficulties—not the least of which is the 
appropriation of water by districts or individuals entirely inde- 
pendent of their own appropriate water-shed areas and proper 
areas of supply. ‘There are no words with which we can measure 
the importance of this question, both as to the domestic and 
manufacturing use of water. 

To these must be added the further great question of injury 
from floods, making us suffer equally from too much and too 
little of Nature’s greatest boon. It is sufficient to condemn 
the partial character of the present measure that the greatest 
of our rivers—the Thames—and the one most urgently calling 
for treatment, is to be excluded from the operation of the 
Bill. But we want to knew more about water—-more as to 
the subterranean stores which may be utilised, and much more 
as to the best measures for storing what we have already ascer- 
tained tu be at hand for use, but which now becomes a curse 
instead of a blessing. We must recognise the fact, however 
much we may agitate for cheap supplies of water to our town 
populations, that the rich in this case must pay for the poor, that 
no restrictions, as in the case of gas, can be put on its fullest 
use, and whether in the metropolis or elsewhere we shall be 
forced to the adeption of general rating by a public body, to 
meet the cost instead of payment for quantity used. his will 
make the use of the provided public supply quasi-compulsory, 
for the payment will follow, whether the water be used or not, 
with relief in certain cases on the basis of the exemptions in the 
Public Health Act, and those now observed in the incidence of 
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the Inhabited House Duty. If, indeed, public health is public 
wealth, the importance of its conservation should have greater 
recognition in the machinery of the state, and its proper estima- 
tion should be enforced by the creation of a ministry of health 
charged with the supervision of all sanitary authorities, not 
merely as a controlling body to regulate expenditure, but to 
afford help and encouragement when required, and by its 
influence and character to smooth over the daily obstacles which 
are inevitable, if local authorities are to act up to the spirit of 
the law, even as it now is, without taking into account popular 
prejudice against further extensions of compulsory provisions. 
What then is most required is the reconstitution of authorities, 
so that powers already granted may be better used for the good 
of the public, rather than the increase of the powers themselves; 
in almost all cases these in the hands of such authorities will be 
found adequate, but it is not so in every particular. If opportu- 
nity offer, we crush beneath the heel of our boot the head of 
any venemous reptile that may come in our way, to prevent 
injury to ourselves as well as to others; we should hardly think 
of exciting the beast by the toe of a dress shoe, to sting us to our 
death. Yet how do we deal at the present time with cases of 
infectious diseases occurring in our midst, one of the great sources 
of danger to the public health which we can easily stamp out, but 
which we deliberately allow to run on its course unmolested. If 
a member of our own family should unhappily be laid up with 
an attack of measles or scarlet fever, we, as soon as it is known, 
become isolated and cut off from our social belongings. Our 
friends no longer call upon us, we are prevented from going 
into society, and our acquaintances when they meet us rein up 
their horses at a safe distance from the curb of the pavement 
on which we stand, while they enquire as to the sanitary con- 
dition of our little home community. At the same time these 
very friends and acquaintances in shops or warehouses which 
they frequent or use, in laundries, and in workshops, are daily 
shaking hands with infection, and dealing directly with persons 
who come straight from their habitations, where infectious disease 
is present, and who in their clothes, and otherwise convey to the 
unsuspecting, the matters which engender disease. The tailor 
who makes or mends our coat does so in the company of 
measles or small-pox; the laundress, who is busy with the gar- 
ments soon to be applied as coverings to those we love best, 
bestows her care equally on the snowy surface of our linen, and 
on the scarlet desquamating skin of her child, and then we wonder 
at the spread of infectious disease, and that so little good results 
from sanitary measures, as though sewer and ventilating apparatus 
outside our houses were all the protection that is required to 
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ward off disease, and that the interiors, and all that there occurs, 
is beyond the need of our attention and our laws. 

We have the means at hand effectually to stamp out infectious 
disease at its first approach. Already private legislation has in 
several towns gone far ahead of any general provisions of the law 
for the public safety, and in these towns it is obligatory on the 
householder under penalties to give the earliest information to 
the medical officer of health of the occurrence in his house or 
premises of any case of infectious disease. There is, however, 
more than this required, and it will sooner or later, spite of sen- 
timental outcry, be adopted in the isolation of cases of infectious 
disease in special hospitals under carefully considered condi- 
tions, where the treatment of cases can be best carried on, and 
the subsequent convalescents placed under the most favourable 
conditions for perfect recovery. This will be done primarily in 
the interests of the healthy as against the sick, but with an equal 
amount of benefit to the sufferers themselves, and to their 
relatives and friends. Such a system efficiently carried out would 
in a limited period add five years to the mean duration of life in 
this country. And who is there here who can sum up in figures 
the amount of suffering and misery which is represented in the 
five years thus cut off from the short span of human existence ? 

At present sanitary authorities require teaching equally with 
their constituents. Let us do what we can to instruct them. 
But those of us who are most urgent for improved law as an 
agent in sanitary progress are the first to recognise the truth— 
that all external law will be useless, unless every man in his 
own sphere, and specially in his own house, becomes a law to 
himself. 


After Mr. Micwazt, Q.C., had read his Paper, the following dis- 
cussion ensued, Dr. Ricnarpson, F.R.S., occupying the Chair :— 


Tue CHatrMAn: The importance of this paper is such that, in 
discussing the matter, you must keep in mind the three great ques- 
tions which Mr. Michael has brought forward. He says, before you 
admit anything in the way of legislation of a sanitary kind you must 
have an absolute knowledge that that which is going to be done will 
be a success. Next, he says, there should be in country districts an 
intermediate body between the local body and the central Government 
body. The third point he urges is that there should be a reconsti- 
tution of the authorities rather than new powers conferred on the 
existing bodies. Finally, he suggests in a very clear and able way 
this point, whether, after all, legislation is really wanted for the 
summum bonum of sanitary science, in respect of which every man 
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should be a law unto himself. If these points are borne in mind I 
think the discussion will go on as smoothly and merrily as a marriage 


bell. 


Mr. H. C. Srepuens, F.C.S., said he rather gathered that the 
author of the paper proposed that they should endeavour to do without 
legislation altogether, or to aim at that, and certainly, according to the 
last paragraph of the paper, under certain circumstances, this might 
be desirable. His object in rising was, however, to point out how 
the law instead of aiding sanitary progress contrives to obstruct and 
thwart it. ‘lhere was no question upon which the mind of the country 
was exercised more than upon the question of the disposal of sewage, 
and opinion was now pretty generally settled that the rainfall should 
go into the natural water-courses of the country, and that the sewage 
proper should be treated so that the solid matters which it con- 
tained in suspension and solution should be separated from the 
water: but instead of the law assisting the sanitary authorities to do 
this, the law itself presented an insurmountable obstruction to the 
working of any honest and regular system of sewage purification. 
By the 15th and 21st sections of the Public Health Act. all sanitary 
authorities are required to admit rovof-water and surplus subsoil 
water into their systems of sewers; so that, instead of having a 
constant regular volume of sewage they had a volume of sewage most 
irregular in quantity, sometimes enormously swollen by a heavy 
rainfall, which could only be disposed of by what was known as the 
storm overflow, a back door which was opened not only on Jegiti- 
mate occasions but on illegitimate also. On show days, when some 
taking system of separation or purification was to be seen in opera- 
tion, and when it was desirable to put on the best appearances, the 
system was exhibited in attractive and successful operation. But if 
a surprise visit were made it would be found, whether there had been 
a rainfall or not, that most frequently this back door was still 
open, and the sewage was allowed, under cover of the supposed 
working of a sewage purification process, to pollute the natural 
water-courses of the country. Of course it was very difficult to deal 
with such a state of things as this. He submitted that in conse- 
quence of this obstruction by the law there was a general system of 
make-believe all over the country as to the purification of sewage, 
and while it was supposed the sewage was being purified the real 
facts were very different to the generally prevailing impression. The 
great difficulty was that the local authority had very little power or 
option, and instead of carrying on the work on a level with the engi- 
neering and sanitary intelligence of the present day it had to carry 
out a rude and out-of-date method, by providing large outlets to 
admit roof-drainage and subsoil water, the very large and irregular 
flow of which had to be provided for to the complete destruction of 
any proper system of sewerage. Another matter in which the law 
really obstructs instead of aiding the sanitary progress of the 
country was with reference to the water supply. He lived in a dis- 
trict which was supplied by a public company with hard water. This’ 
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company had taken possession, under the powers of an Act of Parlia- 
ment, of a very large rural district. which was now passing into an 
urban sanitary district, in which it was generally admitted that 
a great depreciation of property resulted from the character of the 
water supplied, and it was unfortunately the case that, from the 
nature of the water, boilers and machinery and the pipes in 
the course of a few months became choked, and they had to be 
removed at a great expense. To render this state of things more 
bitter the inhabitants had very near to them a water company which 
supplied its own district with good artificially-softened water, and 
had every condition for giving his district a far better service than 
the hard water company. His district was compelled to take the 
hard water only because the law insisted upon their submitting to it, 
just in the same way as before the French Revolution people, instead 
of dealing with whom they pleased, were compelled to go round the 
corner and deal with some particular baker, butcher, or other trades- 
man. It was, however, the fact that the inhabitants of his district 
could not get this softened water—which was one of the best waters 
in the country, it was the Colne Valley water—yet they could not 
have it, but were obliged to submit, and by the operation of the law 
were compelled to take this hard water and see the value of their 
property disappearing, besides having to submit to the greatest 
possible inconvenience and discomfort. That was certainly a great 
sanitary disadvantage, inflicted upon his district by the operation of 
the existing law. He submitted that the first thing requiring atten- 
tion was to do away with the retarding and obstructing influences 
of the law, and this aspect of the question certainly merited atten- 
tion before they considered how the law could promote sanitary pro- 
gress. The country was now under a popular Government and 
under institutions becoming every day more free, and it was said 
that the law could be an educator of the people, but it was evident 
that those who made the laws still required to be very considerably 
educated. 


Mr. CunnincHamM Gun, Q.C., was struck by one very remarkable 
omission in the able paper which had been read. When medical men 
met together, he had heard them speak with reverence of men who 
were the pioneers of medical science—of Harvey, Simpson, and many 
others, but he had not heard in the paper any mention made of the 
name ot the discoverer of sanitary science. That name had been for- 
gotten—he referred to Dr. Southwood Smith, who was the discoverer 
of sanitary science, so called. In his (Mr. Glen’s) younger days he 
remembered him as the Physician of the Fever Hospital at King’s 
Cross, now at Islington. From the experience he there gathered 
from the patients who from the surrounding district and outlying 
localities were sent to the hospital, he formed the conclusion that 
there were large classes of disease which he described as preventible 
diseases, the recurrence of which, by the adoption of sanitary means, 
would be brought under control. He laid down his views on that 
subject in a work which he published in 1834 or 1835, which was 
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now scarcely to be met with. After Dr. Southwood Smith’s book had 
attracted some interest, the matter remained dormant, and no further 
action was taken upon the matter until 1844 or 1845. At that time 
Mr. Chadwick, having been relieved from his more active duties under 
the Poor Law Commission, took up the subject which had been broached 
by Dr. Southwood Smith, and he and his fellow sanitary reformers 
published the result of the enquiries compiled from answers to various 
questions he had put, and the information obtained from medical 
men who had been examined on the question. This book was pub- 
lished, and caused a great sensation both in England and Scotland at 
the time. After the publication of that book the first sanitary legis- 
lation took place, but it was only of a temporary character, to endure 
to the end of the then next Session of Parliament, that is, for one 
year only. That Act was known as “ The Nuisances Removal Act.” 
It was a short Act, which was found to work very well indeed. It 
was in fact an enabling Act for certain local authorities to do certain 
things in the way of removing nuisances considered injurious to 
health. In the year 1848 the Act was renewed with amendments, 
and made permanent by the 11 & 12 Vict., c. 123, which again 
became by re-enactment the 18 & 19 Vict., c. 121, which is still in 
force in the metropolis, though repealed beyond the limits of the 
metropolis. Then followed the expiration of the power of the Poor 
Law Commissioners, and Mr. Chadwick not being re-appointed to 
his former office on the Poor Law Board; the Board of Health 
was constituted, when Mr. Chadwick, Dr. Southwood Smith, and 
Lord Ashley were appointed Commissioners to carry out the 
objects desired. That state of things continued, notwithstanding 
many blunders, until the year 1858, when the Locai Government 
Act was passed, the effect of which was that first Sir Benjamin Hall, 
then Mr. Chadwick, and Mr. Tom Taylor carried on this business for 
a long time. They all knew how the matter now stood. All the former 
legislation was repealed, and everything placed under the direction of 
the Local Government Board. The duty of that Board was to 
hold local enquiries in places where loans for district purposes were 
needed, or, with the assistance of a medical officer, into the causes 
of diseases prevailing in certain localities; but as to any com- 
pulsory powers they had, or might have, he should be very sorry to 
see them extensively acted upon. There was one instance in which 
the compulsory power was acted upon nominally by the Secretary 
of State, but really by Mr. Tom Taylor, and frightful was the 
effect. In a place not far from the Metropolis he acted upon his 
compulsory powers and appointed an engineer to carry out certain 
sanitary works, who entered into the matter helter-skelter, and to 
carry out what he thought was necessary for the purpose, laid out a 
new system of drainage, sewerage, new waterworks, a sewage farm— 
in fact, almost everything conceivable to sanitary science. Mr. 
Taylor thereby involved the local authorities to such an extent that 
they had to mortgage their rates up to the very hilt. He (the 
speaker) would be very sorry to see the compulsory powers of the 
Board often put in force. He should be very chary in acting 
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upon such a power, and taking it out of the hands of the local 
authority and placing it in the hands of a central authority. 
Speaking as a vestryman, he should be very sorry to see the Local 
Government Board exercise such powers. He had had a great deal 
of experience throughout the country, and for the last ten or twelve 
years especially in Kensington, and he must say that, although taking 
part in the management of that parish, it was one of the best sani- 
tarily managed parishes in the kingdom. The manner in which the 
Medical Officer (Dr. Dudfield) and inspectors performed their 
duties was most excellent, and as far as local administration 
was concerned the parish of Kensington could not be improved. 
He did not know that any other points occurred to him, but 
with reference to sanitary science itself he was not disposed 
to go im for all the measures advocated by the promoters of 
sanitary science. He had very great respect for soap and water, 
the scrubbing brush, and a full meal. Those were the best 
sanitary appliances he knew of. With regard to drainage, he did 
not go against natural drainage. The Almighty had provided for 
that in the rivers which were the natural drainage of the land, but 
they must not be allowed to silt up with the pollution of sewage 
matter. A stop must put to that, and if that were done, a great 
point would be gained. He would further draw attention to the 
fact that during one year upwards of twenty millions of money had 
been sunk in the execution of sanitary works without the ratepayers, 
who had to meet the expenditure, having any effective control over 
the expenditure. It was not of course in one year alone, but year 
after year those sums had been expended. He remembered a sanitary 
engineer coming to him for advice in reference to carrying out some 
sanitary works. He (Mr. Glen) ventured to question the merits of 
the proposed operation, upon which the engineer explained the scheme; 
he (Mr. Glen) pointed out that it violated or disregarded some im- 
portant sanitary principles. The engineer in answer said, “ I perfectly 
agree with you,’—but the contract for the works was £85,000, and 
he was to havea commission of 5 per cent. upon it, and that, no doubt, 
was a sufficient answer on his part to the question whether the 
project was worth carrying out or not. With regard to the River 
Thames, he would just add that the present system of sewage was 
not by any means perfect. It had already done much mischief 
lower down the river, and sooner or later, he had been told by 
an eminent engineer, the river itself would become most seriously 
foul, unless a better system of sewerage was adopted. It was only a 
question of time, but he thought the present scheme was a gigantic 
blunder, and that it was quite clear that they must not neglect to 
keep in a sanitary and wholesome condition the rivers of the country 
which were the Almighty’s natural drains. 


Mr. Fooxs, Q.C., said if he understood the paper aright, the view 
of the author was not so much that power which now existed, or the 
law as it now stood was defective, but that so far as sanitary regu- 
lations were concerned, though some extension of power, or possibly 
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some limitation of power was wanted, the powers which now existed 
could and should be more wisely and efficiently wielded. It appeared 
to him that that was the object of the paper, in which, if so, he entirely 
concurred. It was obvious to all that we had a central body and 
that we had local bodies armed with optional and discretionary powers, 
which might be—he would not say that they were not—sometimes 
tyranically and injudiciously wielded, and they were often exercised, 
not so much for the advancement of the public welfare, and the im- 
provement and promotion of the public health, as might be desirable. 
As practical men, they should address themselves to that evil. It 
appeared to him that the evil existed in giving too much latitude of 
action, without sufficient restraint, to the local bodies upon whom it 
devolved to carry out these sanitary Jaws. We had sanitary authori- 
ties in the shape of Local Boards all through the country, whose 
powers were exercised by a variety of officials, sometimes assisted by 
the scientific engineer, down to the overseer of the parish assisted by 
nobody —who had almost absolute power to order what should be 
done and what remedies should be applied to sanitary defects. He 
was satisfied from his experience as a country resident that if the 
powers of dealing with such measures were vested in Justices of the 
Peace, acting as magistrates in Petty Sessions, or as members of 
County Boards, it would amount to simply nothing. In large com- 
munities and towns the men who had to carry out such measures had 
too much rather than tvo little discretionary power. The smaller 
class of cottage property and larger houses let out in flats, were, in 
too many instances, overcrowded dwellings, and the fertile source of 
disease. As long as there were people who had but little clothing 
to wear, little food, and not the means of paying much for house 
accommodation, no matter what is was, they would rather live in 
cellars than have nothing over their heads.” We, assembled here, 
would of course like every man to be well housed, well fed, and well 
clothed—that was going further than the mere sanitary view of the 
case—those however who had but poor lodging, little to eat, and but 
little clothing, would at all events, with such clothing as they had, 
and such food as they could acquire the means of paying for, content 
themselves with any lodgimg they could acquire in any houses in 
which they could get shelter. The people who made incomes, getting 
10, 15, or 20-per cent. for their investments, by letting out small cot- 
tages and the buildings he had referred to, had to a great extent the 
governing power and the control of the rates, and were as a rule, 
opposed to any important sanitary improvements which would entail 
expense. The remedy, as it appeared to him to be applied to this 
state of things, was to strengthen somewhat the hands of the execu- 
tive, by having a County or other District Board or authority inter- 
posed between the Government Board and the Local Bodies, with a 
controlling power over the latter. This was a point to which the late 
government and the government of the present day had to some 
extent already had their attention directed. The public however 
might sssist by saying, ‘These things shall exist no more. You must 
have an effective control over those local bodies who will not put the 
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sanitary laws in force and check their vexatious and capricious 
exercise.” For instance, if a gentleman wanted to put a bay window 
to his house, or to do something to increase the light and air to his 
own dwelling, without any detriment to the public, the cry is, “Oh! 
it is against the law to do that.’ He (the speaker) could say that 
within the last few years the courts were engaged in deciding such a 
question. In that case there was a street 100: feet broad, with 
gardens in front, and because the fronts of the houses were the 
building line, a gentleman who put out a bay window, was subjected 
to a long and useless litigation. There was too much of that sort 
of Bumbledom—a great deal too much. It required a strong hand 
applied to see that proper sanitary measures were carried out, and 
also to prevent arbitrary powers. being carried to foolish extremities. 
With reference both to urban as well as rural authorities, and especially 
the overseers, 1t was a fact, that the men most active and influential 
im office were the owners of, and let out, cottages or dwellings which 
had not the common conditions and accommodation for: decent people. 
That state of things. would never be rectified unless authorities were 
appointed, with a district appointed to each, with the power to say, 
“This must be done, this must not be done, and this must be carried 
out. If you don't carry it out yourselves, it will nevertheless be done 
at your expense.” The main points to which attention should be 
directed were the overcrowding of houses, insufficient sewerage, and 
bad water. They could never get effective sewerage introduced into 
some towns because it would increase the rates, falling chiefly upon 
mere occupying tenants forming the sanitary authority, and not upon 
the landlords, whose property would be permanently improved by it. 
There was a growing competition for land for building tenements and 
houses, and those who ought to fulfil the obligations which attached 
to such property, evaded them. If rates were levied upon property 
in towns for the permanent benefit of the inhabitants, why should 
not the permanent owner rather than the casual occupier have to pay 
for the benefit. As between town and country, as well as between 
landlord and tenant, there was a conflict of interest, under the exist- 
ing law, which did militate practically against carrying out improve- 
ments that ought to take place, both in reference to sewerage and 
water supply. This was recognised as a great obstacle why sanitary 
improvements were not carried out, and the water supply was bad 
because of defective sewerage, which led to the pollution of streams. 
His friend Mr. Glen had said that the natural streams were one of 
God’s great gifts to us, but appeared to think that the gift should be 
utilised more generally as the means of carrying away sewage. He 
(Mr. Fooks) granted that in some special cases streams might be 
converted into sewers, but as a general rule the prevention of the 
pollution of streams ought to occupy public attention above all things, 
and next to that the prevention of floods and the recurrence of 
drought, if that were possible, also demanded public attention. 
Generally, however, he fully agreed with the view so ably put for- 
ward by Mr. Glen with reference to the treatment of sewage and 
the question of water supply. As to the proper supply of water 
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he was quite satisfied that before a local board could be brought to 
adopt the sound principles of water supply, they must be very much 
more enlightened than they were at present. He had himself had some 
connection with waterworks companies, and with public and cor- 
porate bodies, and he had found that the latter really wanted 
water supplied to them at such a price as would not be remunera- 
tive to the company who supplied it; nay, more than that, they 
wanted to have water and sewerage provided in such a way 
that they could make a little profit out of it. Both sewerage and 
water supply were too often regarded by local authorities as things 
from which they might get a commercial profit. In his (Mr. Fooks’s) 
opinion the public health was the first question to be considered, in 
comparison with which the commercial view of making profit was 
nothing, and that the obligation of providing efficient sewerage and 
a supply of pure water wherever needed should attach to landlords 
rather than to oecupying tenants, and that whether as regards the 
incidence of the obligation, or the remedies for compelling its ful- 
filment, the law was in fault and required amendment. He thought 
the views propounded in the paper read by his friend, Mr. Michael, 
were most sound; and, in conclusion, he would say that although 
the present laws were not altogether satisfactory, still they were a 
step in the right direction. The laws, however, were not so much 
to blame as the mode in which they were carried out. They 
were, in fact, in advance of public sentiment and views, and the 
members of the association dealing practically with this important 
subject should seek to improve the public mind, and through them 
the legislature, in order to get the existing laws sufficiently supple- 
mented. With these observations he concluded by earnestly sup- 
porting the views expressed in the paper which had been read, 
namely, that further legislation was required, not so much for obtain- 
ing more or larger powers, but for more effectually wielding and 
putting in force those powers that already existed. 


Mr. Wynter Bryru had not intended to address the meeting, but 
having heard the excellent paper of Mr. Michael, and having been en- 
gaged many vears in sanitary science and experiments in sanitary 
science, he had much pleasure in supporting the general ideas enun- 
viated in that paper. He would confine his remarks to the distinction 
between urban powers and rural powers, which he had always found in 
his six years’ experience as a medical officer in Devonshire, was very in- 
jurious to the proper working and carrying out of the present sanitary 
law. He could instance many difficulties which arose in consequence 
of that absurd distinction between urban sanitary powers and rural 
sanitary powers. He would like to have one certain law, equally 
regulating alike those urban and rural powers. There was an instance 
in his own locality of a ruinous building, propped up by a few posts, 
which had become positively dangerous to passers by, and yet, be- 
cause he had not urban powers he could not condemn that building, 
and it was allowed to stand or fall as the case might be. In one or 
two instances life had been nearly lost by the fall of chimneys, 
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houses, or other dangerous structures. Many people in his district 
had had narrow escapes from being killed by such occurrences. With 
regard to the reconstitution of the present sanitary authorities he was 
quite in accord with Mr. Michael’s views. Some of the rural autho- 
rities in his district were very quiet authorities indeed. As an in- 
stance of the ability of rural authorities in postponing matters of im- 
provement that might be urgently wanted, he would give this instance. 
He wanted, for sanitary purposes, a drain put down in a certain 
locality, and the rural authorivies agreed that it was very desirable, 
and even necessary. They were agreed as to that, but instead of 
directing the work to be done, it was adjourned to the next meeting 
of the Board. Well, at their next meeting, a resolution was passed— 
it was resolved that a committee should be appointed, and that that 
committee should visit the spot. Between that meeting and the next 
the committee visited and inspected the spot, after which the matter 
went over to the next meeting. At that meeting there was a great 
unanimity of opinion as to the necessity for this work to be carried 
out, but decisive action was deferred until another meeting, and many 
subsequent meetings, at each of which something or other cropped up 
which prevented the requisite order being given. That sort of process 
went on for six years, and he supposed, for aught he knew, was going 
on still. As he understood, Mr. Michael did not wish to interfere 
with local government, aud thought that it was not desirable to have 
an imperial legislative power which should compel all local, urban, or 
rural authorities to act contrary to their own ideas. Now, he (Mr. 
Blyth) admired the principle of local government very much, but per- 
sonally he would rather not have too much to do with Local Govern- 
ment Boards. He did not care to have a body of gentlemen. possessing 
absolute power in London, and controlling the actions of those who 
were located in such distant places as Northumberland, Carlisle, and 
possibly on the remote hill-sides of Wales and Scotland. In many 
respects it was desirable that the regulation of sanitary measures 
should be confined to local authorities because they were cognisant of 
and dealt with local matters of detail, in which local knowledge was 
most material and useful. On the other hand, if for every little thing 
_ that was required to be carried out in a remote part of the country, 
it was necessary, before that could be done, to write to a gentleman, 
an officer, at Whitehall, for instance, and defer the work until after 
an answer was received from him, and perhaps a long correspondence 
would thereupon ensue, the locality would suffer from the red-tape 
system which every one knew was a great drawback and hindrance 
to urgent business. He observed that Mr. Michael wished to con- 
stitute a county area, or something of that kind, and that, speaking 
from his own experience, he thought would be of great use, even if it 
did not disturb the functions of the local authorities. The cases he 
had mentioned would illustrate his meaning. Ifa local authority, or 
a county authority neglected or refused to carry out those sanitary 
measures which were required, and a higher authority had the power to 
compel them to do it, or to do it for them, he thought that would be a 
very great advantage. He did not exactly understand what was 
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stated in the paper read to them as to.areas, but he inferred that 
Mr. Michael wished the areas he suggested to coincide either with 
the water area, or conservancy of rivers, or with areas of localities, 
but he (Mr. Blyth) was quite sure that any area which did not coin- 
cide with the registration areas would be useless as regarded sanitary 
purposes. If that were not provided for, although a large amount of 
statistical particulars and information had been collected, all those 
statistics would have to be gone over again and corrected if the pre- 
sent areas were altered. 


Mr. C. N. CresswEtt said, that although heonly cameo the meeting 
as a visitor, on the invitation ofa friend, to hear Mr. Michael’s paper, 
he had been called upon to say a few words with reference to a 
subject upon which he had exercised himself for some time. The 
Chairman had suggested, after the paper had been read by Mr. Michael, 
that there were four leading characteristics of that paper,.and that 
the discussion should be confined to those four points, but he failed to 
see that, with the exception of the third speaker, Mr. Fooks, the discus- 
sion had been so confined. THis friend, Mr. Glen, who was a great 
authority in sanitary law, went into a long discussion, and started 
theories which nearly made ‘his (Mr. Cresswell’s) hair stand on end, 
so contrary were they to ‘what they had heard from other quarters; 
but he (the speaker) would content himself by saying that he dis- 
puted what Mr. Glen had said. Mr. Fooks had spoken on those 
subjects with which he was familiar from experience, and so also 
had the gentleman behind him (Mr. Blyth). One always. listens 
with pleasure to gentlemen who gave the results of professional 
experience, in order to throw light upon such subjects in a man- 
ner that ought to be appreciated. With reference ‘to the second 
point to which attention had been called, Mr. Michael had alluded 
to the importance of an intermediate authority bemg constituted 
as between the rural and the urban authorities and the central 
authority or Local Government Department im ‘London, a ‘board 
of which almost everybody could say much, but very little in its 
favour. It was, he thought, impossible to conceive a greater drag 
upon their progress m matters, upon the importance of which all were 
agreed, than that system -of centralization which had grown up 
amongst them, without their having had even a vote in the appoint- 
ment of those who have to put important measures in force. He 
recollected in his own ‘district—a rural area with which he had been 
connected for some years—that the building:of a pig-stye'in connection 
with the ‘union workhouse was found to be necessary ; and to give 
one instance out of many in his past experience he would tell them 
that the government inspector had to be consulted on this important 
subject, and visited the workhouse, inspecting the place where the 
stye was proposed to be built. He expressed his opinion upon it, 
and then went home, and nothing further was done. Time passed, 
and his attention was again and again called to the matter, but still 
as his formal sanction was not given, the work was not done, and so 
far as he (the speaker) knew to this day the pig-stye had not been 
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constructed. In another case, a complaint was made as to the con- 
stituents of a plum pudding which had been given to the paupers in 
the union workhouse, it was supposed to be a matter far beyond 
the needs of the paupers, and a government inspector was actually 
sent down to discuss that important question. An enquiry was 
held, but the matter was at length settled by a benevolent lady 
saying that, to avoid any such difficulty in future, she would 

herself supply the plum pudding gratuitously. That might be 
thought a reductio ad absurdum, but it was a sample of the exercise 
of the powers and authority of the Local Government Board. 
Such authority was only really required in important matters ; but 
as had been pointed out, there were also important but simple duties 
which could be wisely and better carried out by those who had 
local knowledge and applied it to local needs. There was at present 
more than enough experience of the ill-effects of Whitehall officers 
instructing the urban and rural authorties as to the best mode of 
discharging their duties. Then came the important question as to 
how far the central authority should have power to act. He would 
say let them act in cases where advice was sought by despairing local 
authorities, who would be only too glad to seek the help of those who 
should help them, but which, according to his experience, they were 
never willing to do. They had heard, npon the best authority, within 
the last few weeks, that the Government were about to try the ex- 
periment of County Boards in Ireland. He hoped it would not be 
said that that was an experimentum in corpore vili. It might be a 
benefit to Ireland, if it were applied stringently, but it was strange 
and anomalous that an experiment in sanitary progress should be tried 
first in a country which seemed at present to need legislation upon much 
more important matters. He thought it would have been far better 
to adopt the principle of establishing County Boards in England. 
They had been advocated and discussed, and urged by the Society of 
Arts, and arguments in favour of them addressed to the Government 
by the highest authorities in the scientific and sanitary world—argu- 
ments proving the great importance of such Boards, if properly 
carried out, to the agricultural and commercial interests of the 
country. ‘This principle, he believed, would be found to be a remedy 
for many of the sufferings and heavy burdens under which they were 
at present labouring. He hoped all those who had at heart, and he be- 
lieved they all had, the progress of sanitary science, would express their 
conviction that the real solution of the difficulties which had been so 
ably pointed out was to be found in this—the most important.question 
of the day. At present, whenever a Board wished to borrow even one 
thousand pounds for a valuable sanitary improvement, they were 
obliged to apply to the Government Board for their approval before 
venturing to contract such a loan. That often implied a local enquiry, 
and an expensive and inconvenient correspondence, and much delay. 
In many instances of that kind the money had not only been forth- 
coming, but actually paid into the bankers before the inspector could 
find time to come down to make enquiry and report upon the matter. 
In several cases he had known urban and rural Boards, instead of 
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waiting for the visit of the inspector, think it worth while to incur 
responsibility, sometimes grave personal responsibility; and instead of 
waiting for that official, the Boards -had, in many cases drawn a 
cheque for the amount required at their board-room table, and taken 
the responsibility upon themselves. He could mention many other 
‘instances where injury had been occasioned in consequence of defects 
in the Sanitary Acts, which could be supplied by these County Boards. 
The only question and only obstacle which stood in the way of 
establishing such Boards was the difficulty as to how they should be 
- constituted—whether they should be composed of Justices of the 
Peace and gentlemen of position, with others of lower grade. Surely 
that was a question which could easily be solved. It might, by some 
be thought they should be truly local institutions, and he thought the 
Guardians of the Poor should be represented on the Board, which 
should also have educated men among its members. At all events a 
trial might be made. He could conceive that such boards might 
become a sort of local parliament which was by all means desirable. 
Such boards would be the means of moral and political education as 
well, and would enable many young men to fit themselves for higher 
work in a larger arena. They would elevate, educate, and to a 
great extent enable men to carry out the valuable principle of local 
self-government, and induce gentlemen to join in that work, by 
introducing them to men from whom they had formerly kept aloof. 
Although these Boards might combine some elements of incongruity 
they would have the effect of fitting men to discharge important 
duties, and he saw no reason why they should not combine all the 
valuable elements of local self-government. He could conceive these 
Boards acting as financial committees, both with regard to rural 
parishes and municipal boroughs. He could even conceive their acting 
as a judicial committee, as a part of local government and as a parlia- 
ment of the county, combining within itself all the requisite attributes 
which would render it much easier to carry out important sanitary 
works of drainage, and waterworks. With reference to the pollution 
of rivers, he had recently heard that two very important Bills were 
intended to be brought before Parliament, one, ‘“‘ The Prevention of 
Floods Bill,’ which had already been passed by the House of Lords, 
and was about to be referred to a Select Committee; the other was 
Mr. Magniac’s Bill, as to the pollution of rivers. He had carefully 
read these Bills, and they were entitled to much admiration for the 
care and accuracy with which they were drawn by experienced men. 
Curiously enough they were unanimous on one point with reference 
to conservancy boards, that these boards should be charged with 
the enforcement of the “ Rivers Pollution Prevention Act, 1876.” 
Those who had observed the working of that Act knew that it was 
a lame and impotent piece of legislation, because no one had the power 
to put it in force. If it were necessary to bell the cat, everybody 
knew it was a difficult thing to do. With reference to the offences 
sought to be prevented by this Act, according to his experience in 
almost all cases, the principal delinquents were the owners of small 
cottage property. The members of local boards were elected by 
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voting papers, filled up by gentlemen who could read and write, 
(which was not always the case with the occupants of small cottages,) 
consequently these gentlemen nominated themselves or their friends, 
who were also owners of cottage property. Many of the inmates of 
cottages, as he knew, had much to complain of with regard to the 
state or surroundings of their dwellings. When he had advised a 
man to make a complaint of unsanitary matters, and to speak to the 
sanitary inspector, he said he did not want to mention it because it 
would offend his landlord. The man would not interfere because, 
perhaps, if he did, he would get into trouble with the landlord for 
causing the rates to be increased. That was patent to all. In one 
instance, when a man had been urged by the speaker to complain to 
his landlord of the bad state of bis cottage, the instant reply was, 
“ Do you think I should be such a fool? Why, there is not another 
cottage to be had about here, and if I spoke to my landlord he 
would turn me out.” In fact, the real power in such matters was 
too often in the hands of the owners of cottage property. He knew 
an instance in which three-fourths of the members of the Board were 
small tenement owners and the greatest delinquents. Then with 
regard to pollution, when the men, who were engaged in manu- 
facturing or other business, were asked to do what the law required to 
prevent that, what was their reply? It was in effect, “never,” and too 
often they incorporated among themselves such powerful influences 
as to set the law at naught. It therefore became necessary to have 
an intermediate body with power to enforce the law—a body consist- 
ing of, not such men as too frequently constituted the sanitary 
authorities, but independent men far above suspicion, and who 
should firmly put into force an Act which the legislature thought 
necessary for the welfare of the country at large. Whenever that 
law was set in operation it was in a sort of interlocutory and 
circuitous manner. His experience was, that there had only been 
about four or five cases in which the Act had been attempted to 
be put in operation; never had it been put into effectual force. If 
there were an intermediate authority, the difficulties he had men- 
tioned could be easily overcome, because the county board would 
stand in the position of a protector to the local medical practitioner, 
having superior power over the local authority and the local prac- 
titioner. By such means, people aggrieved by improper sanitary work 
or other defects would be able to get an order for their rectification, 
and the local authorities would be compelled to do their duty, even 
taking the Act as it stands, in reference to sanitary provisions. 
Turn to the Act for the prevention of floods, the latest production 
of the present government, and what was to be found in its clauses? 
Among them there was an exception and saving clause that it should 
not apply to the Thames—the river which Englishmen maintain to 
be the largest and finest port in the world. That was to be excepted 
from the operation of the Act. For what reason? It might be said 
because it was already under the control of the Thames Conservancy 
Board; but people living in the Thames Valley knew well that 
no river demands instant legislation more than the Thames. It 
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was just as if a Bill were brought into Parliament—a Bill to alter or 
increase the power of an already existing law, but excepting from its: 
jurisdiction every man who was rated to the poor, 7.¢., the majority 
of the population. 


Mr. G. J. Symons, F.R.S., said he would not have risen to speak on 
a merely legal question, but it was not merely a legal question put before 
them. Having no connection with the law, he would nevertheless say 
there was one point on which the last speaker had raised considerable 
doubt in his mind, that was in reference to the establishment of 
County Boards. He would not attempt to indicate what their 
powers ought to be, but if their jurisdiction was to follow the 
existing lines of county boundaries, he feared the effect would be 
that they would cut some of the most important watersheds in half, 
in one or two places. He would infinitely prefer, if p: ssible, that all 
areas should be well and sensibly defined. At present the registra- 
tion districts, and indeed all districts, were of a most arbitrary and, 
in some instances, of an absurd character. Not only counties, but 
small towns and little villages, were in some instances divided in a 
most anomalous way. He knew that the Registration districts and 
boundaries had been established ever since 1837, and it was a very 
serious thing even to suggest an alteration of those boundaries, but 
any one who had studied the reports of the Registrar-General since 
1837, must have noticed that considerable alterations had been made. 
He thought he was within the mark in saying that modifications to 
the extent of 200 or 300, of one sort or another, were necessary. 
He was not prepared to say that even such an occurrence as a disas- 
trous fire was as serious an evil as generally considered, for they 
were the means of consuming and sweeping away sometimes large 
unhealthy districts which were far better cleansed. A remark had 
been made by Mr. Michael as to the great fire of London being a 
calamity—he (the speaker) was not so sure of that. No doubt it 
was a calamity to many of the poor people who got their livelihood in 
London and were burned out—to them it really was one. But con- 
sidering what London was before and what it became a'ter the fire, 
although they might think that as a fire it was a calamity, so far as 
the rebuilding of London was concerned it was the reverse, as it 
swept away a great many most confined and unsanitary parts and 
divisions in the city, and resulted in as much benefit as counter- 
balanced the inconvenience and distress caused by that fire. With 
respect to the question of the pollution of rivers, he remembered 
some time ago hearing a remark by an important official declaring 
that after a heavy rain in Northamptonshire it was twenty-three 
days betore the river in the district could carry off the super- 
abundant water. ‘The idea that twenty-three days were necessary or 
required for that river to perform its proper function of carrying off 
the surface water from the land showed that it was necessary to 
remedy that by some legislative enactments, and the sooner such 
anomalies were got rid of the better. All simply permissive law was 
a mistake, no doubt about it. Another point to which he wished to 
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call attention was that the legislature was sometimes a little too im- 
pulsive. That was illustrated by what Mr. Michael had said about 
the prevention of smoke and the frequent occurrence of fogs—he 
thought Mr. Michael must have read the pamphlet about the “ Doom 
of the Great City”—London destroyed by a fog. They had heard 
from Mr. Michael a great deal about the injury resulting from fog, 
but he thought with regard to the suppression of smoke, that some 
persons had been rather too impulsive, their action being apparently 
not entirely disinterested. He thought that the two Rivers Con- 
servancy bills introduced this session were of the character he had 
mentioned—a little too impulsive. In the south-east of England 
they had had a succession of six wet years, and partly from that, but 
to a great extent from the water being drained too rapidly from the 
land, they had had such a succession of floods as was unprecedented 
at any rate in historic times. . 'l'wo bills had been introduced 
into Parliament with a view to diminish the evils resulting from 
floods. So far as he had seen these bills they did not take into 
account the occurrence of droughts, but certain it was, that, 
sooner or later, there would be droughts as well as floods to 
contend with; dronghts however were not in the public mind at present 
and consequently the two bills were strong measures taken to diminish 
the evils from floods. That ‘the thought was a very lame way of 
dealing with the subject. He thought that it would have been 
better to have examined the water resources of the country before 
such strong measures were taken as the introduction of these 
Bills. It seemed to him something like taking a leap in the dark. 
He would touch upon only one other thing, the sewers. The present 
large size of sewers was no doubt rendered necessary in consequence 
of their having to carry off not only the rain water but the sub- 
soil water as well. That had a bad result in two ways: first, in 
making the sewage matter too poor to be profitably utilized ; 
secondly, the sewers being so large, were more expensive to con- 
struct. The sewage was spoilt in two or three ways; first, by 
diluting it largely with much water that need not go through 
the sewers; secondly, this mode of diluting it involves cost in 
addition to that of the sewers—the cost of pumping power to lift 
it up to the level required for its discharge or treatment; besides 
that, there was exposed a large surface covered with very foul 
matter. Lastly, through the large size of the sewers, the sewage 
matter passed through so slowly that there was time for the deposit 
of the more solid matter, rendering the effluent sewage infinitely | 
less valuable. 
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Tux discussion was resumed on Wednesday, the 9th of March, 
Dr. B. W. Ricuarpson, F.R.S., occupying the Chair. 


Mr. J. F. Bareman, F.R.SS.L. & E., said it was apparent that Mr. 
Michael had given most elaborate consideration to the whole matter, 
and few would find themselves able to enter into the subject discussed, 
with the readiness and power displayed by Mr. Michael. For his own 
part, he acknowledged that he had been unable to give the time which 
would be necessary to discuss adequately the whole of the important 
questions dealt with in the paper. As to the first point proposed, 
the re-arrangement of districts, there would be great difficulties in . 
the way of carrying out the suggestions of making the magistrates 
sanitary authorities. The magistrates in the various counties and 
divisions of counties were entrusted with great powers, and had great 
responsibilities, but these could not extend beyond the borders of 
those counties or divisions of counties. Hence, if it were proposed 
to make the magistrates the sanitary authority over a river, there 
would be a number of such authorities for every river; for the Thames, 
for instance, passes through several counties, and the sanitary powers 
of magistrates could only extend over such parts of the river as 
belonged to their counties. Then again, there were comparatively 
small river basins in which there were large and important townships, 
and large basins in which there were small and unimportant places. 
The River Irwell supplied an instance of the many important. places 
which there might be in a comparatively small area, and this had 
been called the hardest worked stream in the world. It rose some 
thirty or forty miles from the tide-way, and in that narrow compass 
passed by many towns, draining hill and vale. The instance he could 
find of the other areas was the town of Greenock, on the Clyde, 
where there was the tide, and, to a town like this, as well as to 
Liverpool, the most convenient manner of dealing with the sewage 
would be to discharge it into the tide running past the town at the rate 
of many miles per hour. But with regard to the Irwell, there was con- 
tinuous population throughout the whole of the narrow valley. There 
was no land upon which the sewage could be used, and therefore, 
other means would be necessary to deal with the sewage in some form 
other than by irrigation unless it was carried to a great distance, 
which was not possible there. And he should be sorry to say that 
sanitarians were yet agreed as to the best mode of applying sewage. 
Some said that the direct application of it to land was the best, while 
others held that it should be always dealt with by chemical precipita- 
tion. Some saying one thing and some another, but he held that in 
all cases it was necessary to consider the circumstances of each town, 
and also the peculiarities of the surrounding districts. In some cases 
he had no doubt that the application of the sewage to land, under 
favourable circumstances, might be the best ; in other cases such appli- 
cation of sewage might be utterly out of the question, and some other 
means—precipitation, or by turning it directly into the river—might 
be the best. But in every case he thought that all the circumstances 
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ought to be taken into account which might affect the proper distribu- 
tion of the sewage. Some persons thought the river basins might be 
arranged into districts. Well, he happened to live himself in what was 
ealleda river basin. He lived, too, belowa town prohibited from draining 
its sewage into theriver. This river passed through a most beautiful part 
of the country, and it was thought that it would be a pity that the beauty 
yf that river country should be destroved by the sewage of a town being 
drained into it. It was the duty of every riparion owner to keep the 
river as pure as possible, and it was also to the interest of the town 
through which it ran to keep it pure as a precaution against contagious 
diseases. There were other towns in the valley, and they could 
not irrigate the land without considerable expense in pumping the 
sewage on to suitable land. If the sewage was precipitated by a 
chemical process they might succeed, but, at any rate, there were 
various advocates for the various means suggested with respect to 
the best mode of disposing of the sewage. One thing he wished to 
impress upon them was that the question of making a profit out of 
the sewage ought not to be considered. Every town ought to provide 
for the health and well-being of its inhabitants, and, therefore, if it 
was necessary that the sewage should be disposed of, the best way 
that could be conceived should be adopted without reference to any 
commercial results: whether it paid or not, it was clearly the duty 
of that town to incur the outlay necessary. London ought to incur 
whatever expense was requisite in order to purify London. If the 
Thames, by discharging sewage at the places north and south where 
it was discharged, was injurious it was clearly the duty of the 
authorities of London to be at the expense of removing the nuisance 
which they themselves created, without reference to any commercial 
advantage and with the sole object of purifying the City of London; 
and so with every other town. The re-arrangement of districts 
would, indeed, be a very difficult task. He was in favour of some 
central authority which should be able to call upon a town to do its 
duty. And here, he said, he did not quite agree with those gentlemen 
who claimed to have a great deal of experience because they happened 
to be Vestrymen. All he could say was, that so far as London was 
concerned, the sooner vestries were knocked on the head the better. 
There should be one great central authority working for the benefit 
of the four millions of London and its suburbs. That would be 
better for the inhabitants than the present sub-division of the Metro- 
polis into some 30 or 40 petty districts. The experience gained by 
sitting on such boards for a dozen years it would be better, as a rule, 
to forgetentirely. He altogether objected to the remarks of one gentle- 
man who had in the discussion spoken very disrespectfully of an engi- 
neer, alleging that he had admitted that certain advice given him was 
correct, but stating that there was a contract for £85,000, and that 
his commission on that was 5 per cent. Of course it was insinuated 
that the engineer went on with an undertaking which he knew to be 
defective because he should get 5 per cent. on a contract for £85,000. 
Now he (the speaker), on the part of civil engineers, denied that they 
were guided by such considerations, and urged that it was a sugges- 
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tion which never ought to have been made. The interest of their 
clients and their own reputation were too dear to civil engineers 
to induce them to be influenced by the 5 per cent. commission they 
received, and which 5 per cent. did not all go into their pockets, but was 
subject to large deductions for great expenses and trouble incurred. 
He concluded that engineers were not paid beyond what they were 
entitled to, having regard to their education and the special attention 
they gave to particular subjects, and he did not believe it was pos- 
sible that any respectable engineer could have been guilty of recom- 
mending a scheme which he believed to be defeetive merely in order to 
put money into his pocket. Passing to the next question—the recon- 
stitution of authorities,—he said he did not think there should be 
such a redistribution of authorities as would prevent a town or village 
—especially a large town—from carrying out what, under all the 
circumstances, might appear to be the best for its own purposes; 
but at the same time he thought there should be a general board 
which should undertake the supervision of all the country—of every 
river basin, and of every town, for the benefit of the whole com- 
munity. To that extent he thought there might be a redis- 
tribution of authority. Local parishes or local towns should carry 
out the works necessary for their own amelioration or preserva- 
tion under the guidance of some central body which, like a Board 
of Health, should exercise such a supervision over the whole adminis- 
tration of the country as would tend to the benefit of all. As 
to the extension of sanitary powers, it might be very desirable 
in many cases. A town might be so cramped that it couid not 
drain itself properly because there might be somebody interposing a 
- difficulty with regard to the sewage being discharged into the river.. 
It might be necessary to irrigate the land or to precipitate the sewage 
by chemical means, and it might be that the town could not carry 
either of these plans out because there might be an impediment in 
the way. He thought there ought to be power to remove such 
impediments—in fact, that the good of all ought to be considered 
before the benefit of the private individual. Whatever might 
be necessary, to extend the authority of sanitary boards or towns 
should be secured, and in that way not only would the distribution 
of districts have to be very carefully considered (and he was not at all 
sure that the division into “river basins” would be the best mode of 
dividing districts), but they would have to be considered especially 
with reference to the extent of the ‘‘basin,” the size of the towns, 
and the importance or otherwise of the towns. ‘There were many 
rivers like the Irwell, the Clyde, and the Thames, with a succes- 
sion of towns upon them, and, therefore, not only the interest of 
the rural or urban population would have to be thought of, but 
those towns would also have to be considered in any decision 
as to what the district should be. As for the reconstitution of 
authority he did not know what he could say in regard to the 
question. There should, however, in his opinion, be such an 
extension of powers as would enable a population aggregated in 
hundreds or hundreds of thousands to carry out such sewage works 
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as might be needful for the purpose of completely disposing of the 
sewage of the town and destroying everything like bad drainage or 
damp sub-soil. There might be objections to a central authority, 
but, inasmuch as certain diseases and offensive animals had entirely 
disappeared from this country, or nearly so, we could very fairly test 
by the experience which the past.exhibited what should be done in 
the future in putting an end to a great many nuisances which now 
existed, and which ought not to exist. And, although the operation 
of such a Board might interfere with the comfort of individuals, he 
did not think that the comfort of individuals should be allowed to 
interfere with the general health or the general welfare of the commu- 
nity at large. In conclusion, he thanked them for the patient hearing 
they had accorded him, and expressed the great pleasure he felt at 
being present. 


Mr. Cunninenam Guten, Q.C., regretted that any observation of his 
should be construed as casting a reflection upon civil engineers 
generally, in the carrying out of sanitary works; at the same time he 
could but add that what he had saia was perfectly true. That a 
sanitary engineer came to him and asked his opinion upon a scheme 
for carrying out some proposed sanitary works, and when he (Mr. 
Glen) pointed out that the scheme violated or disregarded some 
important sanitary principles, the engineer replied that he agreed 
with Mr. Glen, but the contract for the work was £85,000, and he 
was to have a commission of 5 per cent. upon it. 


Dr. E. F. Wiitoversy said that he felt some diffidence in rising, 
since he had had no personal experience in any official capacity, of the 
working of the Sanitary Acts, though he had for years taken an active 
interest in all that concerned the public health. He should direct 
his remarks chiefly to the question of the constitution of the Sanitary 
Authorities, for he thought it premature to discuss the extension of 
sanitary powers until some definite conclusion had been arrived at as 
to the constitution of the authorities, by whom these powers were to 
be exercised. With regard, however, to the first question, the re- 
distribution of sanitary areas, he would call attention to one point 
which had not been noticed. While fully realising the importance of 
having regard to the natural configuration of the country, and con- 
vinced that for purposes of drainage and of water supply, river basins 
would make the most convenient sanitary units, he must say that 
the absolute necessity for a close correspondence between the sanitary 
and registration districts for all statistical purposes was so obvious, 
that unless the latter could be revised, all other considerations must 
give way to this. Most of the inconveniences incident to a want of 
correspondence between the natural features and the conventional 
divisions of a country would be obviated by the establishment of 
County Boards, and the Boards of contiguous counties would find no 
difficulty in co-operating for the execution of drainage schemes, and the 
conservancy of rivers. But these Boards should be composed, not merely 
of gentlemen of high social position and of liberal views, in numbers 
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sufficient to overpower the obstructive and selfish element, but should 
contain a considerable proportion of gentlemen possessing special pro- 
fessional and scientific knowledge, as medical men known to take an in- 
terest in sanitation, and not holding poor-law appointments, engineers 
and architects of repute and independence who might advise, but should 
be disqualified from taking contracts within the jurisdiction of their 
own boards, and a sprinkling of gentlemen of any or of no profession, 
but possessing special knowledge, as geologists, meteorologists, or 
chemists. By their means many a costly blunder would be avoided, and 
in such a board, as we now contemplate, their opinions would be 
received with the respect due to them. Something of the kind already 
exists in Holland, where the medical and scientific element is largely 
represented in the superior boards. Recent legislation with regard to 
the appointments of Medical Officers of Health, and the relation in 
which those Officers stood to the local authorities had resulted in a 
mass of confusion and anomalies. In many districts, these duties 
were thrust upon parochial surgeons, without any regard to their 
special fitness for the work ; and the remuneration was often of the 
most paltry character, in one case nothing was given, and in others, 
sums of £2, £5, £10, and £20 per annum. Of course these Officers 
were at the mercy of the Guardians, who were, too often, the very 
offenders. Not only were the Guardians jealous of any expenditure 
on matters of which they were profoundly ignorant, but they were too 
often actually the very offenders against whom proceedings ought to be 
taken. The position of a Medical Officer of a large combined county 
district seemed at first sight all that could be desired ; he was a man 
of high scientific attainments, with an adequate salary, devoting his 
whole time to the duties of his office; and the Local Government 
Board, who paid half his salary, reserved to themselves the right of 
approving the terms and conditions of the appointment, so that he 
could not be dismissed without their approval. But this apparent 
security was quite delusive. These combinations may not have been 
made for terms exceeding five years, and as the combination of rural dis- 
tricts was voluntary, at the end of that time the districts might volun- 
tarily dissociate themselves. The Local Government Board might know 
perfectly well that the constituent districts were withdrawing solely 
because the Officer had done his duty, in fact because he had, perhaps, 
carried out the injunctions of their own inspectors, yet they must 
acquiesce in his dismissal,—they could not compel continuous com- 
bination. They might protest, but it would be powerlessly, and they 
must afterwards approve of the acts of recalcitrant boards. Many 
gentlemen present knew that this had happened. ‘The offence of 
the Medical Officer was that he called the attention of the Sani- 
tary and Local Authorities to the abominable condition of certain 
villages which were annually decimated by diptheria and typhoid fever, 
and though his reports were borne out fully by inspectors sent down 
from Whitehall, he was thrown upon the world, having previously 
relinquished a large and lucrative practice for his official duties. In 
another case, the Medical Officer committed the offence of calling the 
attention of one of the boards to the conduct of their own chairman 
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in turning his sewage into a river which ultimately supplied the Lon- 
don water companies, and his salary diminished by a hundred pounds.. 
That a man who could not be supposed to have any interest at heart 
but the interest of his fellow-creatures should be thus at the mercy 
of the people who were the very offenders themselves, was scandalous. 
and would not be tolerated for a single day in any other department. 
He did not mean to say that all guardians were selfish, any more than 
that all shipowners and mine-owners were, but they would realise 
the state of affairs if they could imagine an inspector of shipping, 
under Mr. Plimsoll’s Act, holding office so long only as he could 
avoid giving offence to the owners of rotten hulks and coffin ships. 
Yet such was a simple statement of the position of the Local Officer: 
of Health in England now. The whole sanitary administration. 
required reconstituting. If not actually state servants they ought 
to be secured in their offices so long as they discharged their duties 
with discretion and efficiency. What was wanted was a compul-- 
sory and permanent combination of rural districts, a complete. 
assimilation of the rural and urban regulations. In towns where 
it might not be difficult to give such a salary as would induce: 
a man of high position to forego all other employment, he should 
give proof of special qualifications, and then be made indepen- 
dent of the favour or the fear of the Guardians. He would just 
say a few words on one other point,—the expediency of appointing a 
Minister of Health. This subject had been very fully discussed at the 
National Congress of Hygiene, held last year at Milan. An almost 
unanimous opinion was expressed against the appointment of a 
Minister who should change with every change of party; on the 
other hand, it had been generally agreed that there should be a 
Board of Health in each country—a precedent being found in the 
National Board of Washington—which should be composed partly of 
men representing Hygienic science, and partly of men of administrative 
capacity. Whether the Chairman should be a physician or a layman 
was not agreed, but preponderance of opinion was decidedly in favour 
of the former. This individual was to be in the position of, in Eng- 
land, a permanent Under-Secretary of State. One objection to a 
Minister who should change with his party would be, in this country, 
where barristers were considered the best Ministers of War, and 
stationers the best men to whom to entrust the management of the 
navy, that he would rarely have any special knowledge of his work. 
This Officer should be in direct communication with one member of 
the Cabinet. In this country we had the materials for this Board 
ready to hand in the Medical and Engineering Departments of the 
Local Government Board, the Registrar-General’s Office, and the 
Factory and other inspectors of the Board of Trade, and he thought 
that, since medical men take so little part in politics, there would be no 
difficulty in finding a permanent President who would be acceptable 
to Sanatarians in general, and to any Minister who might be in power 
for the time being. 
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Mr. Henry Law, M.I.C.E., had not had the pleasure of being present 
at the last meeting, but had read with great care and satisfaction the 
paper which Mr. Michael had prepared, and the observations also which 
had been made by those who had taken part in the discussion on the 
last occasion. He saw, however, that Mr. Stephens had stated that 
the 15th and 21st clauses of the Public Health Act rendered it com- 
pulsory on Sanitary Authorities to take the whole of the roof water and 
the subsoil water. The fact was that these clauses did not place any 
obligation at all of this nature. The 15th clause simply said that the 
Local Authorities should make effectual drains, and the 21st set forth 
that every owner of property should have a right to his drains being 
connected with a sewer; but every Authority was at liberty to adopt — 
either the separate or the combined system, and to dispose of the 
sewage as might seem necessary, according to the special circumstances 
of the district. There was nothing compulsory. It had been his 
intention to refer to the matter which Mr. Bateman had spoken upon, 
with respect to the engineer referred to by Mr. Glen, but as the cir- 
cumstances had been touched on by another speaker, he would not do 
so. He trusted, however, that no person who allowed an expenditure 
of £85,000 upon what he knew would be an abortive scheme, be- 
cause he could gain his per-centage, would be either a member of the 
Institution of Civil Engineers or of the Sanitary Institute of Great 
Britain. He did not think the other instance quoted by Mr. Glen, 
with regard to the Thames, had been more fortunate. It was not 
very long since two eminent Authorities had prepared a highly 
sensational report, which culminated in legal proceedings being taken 
by the Thames Conservators against the Metropolitan Board of 
Works, resulting in a wasteful expenditure to the public of about 
£20,000. The result of this case had been the unanimous decision 
of the umpire and two arbitrators that the Conservators were mis- 
taken in supposing that the sewage discharged at Barking and 
Crossness eaused any injury to the navigation. The chemical 
evidence had occupied more than half of the enquiry, and it had 
been shown that the Thames was to a certain extent polluted through- 
out its whole length, but the greatest amount of pollution was above 
Teddington Lock. He could say that he himself had been acquainted 
with the Thames for over 40 years, and that he had no hesitation in 
asserting that, both as regarded navigation and chemical pollution, it 
was in a better state now than it had ever been before. He quite 
admitted that the river was muddier, that it contained much more 
matter in suspension, but this arose from the improved drainage of 
the uplands, from the greater height attained by the tides, and from 
the extent to which steam navigation prevailed. Having made a 
very careful examination of the Thames during the past autumn, 
from Oxford downwards, he was able to state positively, that through- 
out almost the entire length, the banks were being rapidly washed 
away, and that it would be a very great improvement if something 
could be done to protect them. He did not bring this forward as a 
complaint against the Conservators ; they did not possess the financial 
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means of accomplishing what was desirable. Mr. Glen had expressed 
an engineering opinion, but there was a very good old adage, that a 
cobbler should always stick to his last. They had been told by Mr. Glen 
that the large system of metropolitan drainage was a gigantic blunder. 
He did not think that Sir Joseph Bazalgette or the ratepayers would 
be very much concerned about the expression of that opinion. The 
re-arrangement of districts was a subject to which he had for a long 
time specially directed his attention. One or two of the speakers 
had said that in any re-arrangement the area should be made coter- 
minous with the registration districts and with the counties. He 
thought, however, that Mr. Symons had really pointed to what should, 
as far as possible, be the leading principle in the arrangement of 
areas, viz., that they should be guided by the physical features of the 
country. Mr. Bateman, who knew what the difficulties would be in 
having any wholesale re-arrangements, recommended, as far as possible, 
that there should be a central controlling body, which would be of 
course required: then there must be bodies who would have control 
over the water-sheds, so that works for the improvement of the drainage 
of the water-sheds, and for the economical distribution of the waters, 
should be under one management; then those water-sheds should be 
broken up into manageable areas, which should be properly repre- 
sented upon the larger boards, and in this way the works would only 
be carried out upon a combined and general scheme. Of course they 
could not draw any hard and fast line; there must be an elastic plan, 
because frequently there would be a large town situated, perhaps, 
~ partly in one water-shed and partly in another. No person who had 
had much experience of the working of the present Public Health Act 
could fail to see how many difficulties had been entailed by adopting 
the arbitrary areas of the Poor Law Act. The greatest confusion 
had resulted from this cause. As a general rule, a public road 
formed the boundary. The sewers usually followed the lines of 
the public roads, and, therefore, innumerable instances arose in 
which the houses on one side of a road were drained into the sewer, 
and those on the other were not drained into it at all. In other 
cases there would be some high lands intervening between two parts 
of the district without there being a possibility of one Sanitary Au- 
thority draining both portions of the area. Cases such as this would 
be met by enlarging the sphere of action, so as to get a greater num- 
ber of the unions together; there would thus be fewer of these 
districts separated by intervening spurs. He would not detain them 
longer, there being so many gentlemen in the room more capable than 
he was of speaking on the legal points. 


Mr. Srepuens: With regard to what I said about the Public 
Health Act, I think, Mr. Chairman, that the gentleman who has just 
sat down will find, if he will refer again to the language of the 15th 
and 21st sections, that he will be under the necessity of agreeing with 
me, and not of differing from me. 

Mr. Law: I have them here; I will read them if 5 ou like. 
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The CHAIRMAN, however, called upon 


Mr. Rogurs Fretp, B.A., who remarked that he felt bound to agree 
with Mr. Stephens rather than with Mr. Law. He was acquainted 
with the actual state of affairs from his own experience. A town had 
adopted the separate system of sewers to a large extent, and had got 
two sets of sewers, one for sewage and one for rainfall. He himself 
was consulting-engineer to the Local Board of Health, and had been 
asked to draw up certain bye-laws and regulations with reference to 
the drainage of the houses. It was wished by the Local Board that the 
houses should send their surface-water into the surface drains and 
their sewage into the sewage drains, but it was found that a regulation 
could not be made, requiring the separation of the two systems. He 
himself had gone to the Local Government Board, and had inquired 
about the matter, and he was referred to the Public Health Act, with 
the observation that the householders could not be compelled to 
separate their rainfall from their sewage. Certain conditions there 
were which could be enforced, but this was not a matter which the 
householders could be obliged to comply with. 


A Memper: That is precisely what Mr. Law said: it was 
optional. 


Mr. Rogers Frexp replied that it was not optional as regards the 
Local Board. He had understood Mr. Stephens to say that the Board 
could not do as they wished, and such was the case. 


The Cuarrman: I will give Mr. Stephens the opportunity in a 
moment of making any further explanation. 


Mr. Rogers Fiexp proceeded: on the last occasion a good deal had 
been said about the interference of the Local Government Board, and 
the great mischief they did. So far as his own experience went he 
must say he was rather inclined to complain the other way. The 
inspectors, he believed, hardly ever interfered in any local scheme, 
unless it was very bad indeed. Their tendency, he considered, was to 
pass any scheme brought forward by the Sanitary Authority, if there 
was anything in the world to be said in favour of it; and he had , 
certainly not seen any instance in which schemes had been forced 
-upon the Authorities by the Local Government Board. House drainage 
was a most important point, and he thought the Local Government 
Board had done a great deal of good in that direction. It was very 
little use having a good system of sewers, if they did not have also 
a good system of house drainage. The Model Bye-laws which had been 
drawn up by the Local Government Board, and which could now be 
adopted by Sanitary Authorities, were doing a vast deal of good. They 
embodied the most modern improvements in drainage, indeed all those 
matters which were now generally admitted to be right. Here, there- 
fore, was a code of Bye-laws, laying down the proper way of carry- 
ing out house drainage; of course the Bye-laws were not always 
adopted, but the very first step in the direction of seeing them 
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adopted was to have such a code. Unfortunately the Metropolis was 
not under the Public Health Act; the Vestries had no Bye-laws,—at 
least, very inefficient ones. The kind of thing constantly occurring 
was this: one pointed out certain defects in the drainage of a house 
which any man who knew anything about the subject would agree 
with, and then, although the householder or the builder might be 
shown that the condition of things was grossly wrong, one was met 
with the remark, ‘*‘ Oh, there is a difference of opinion about that.” 
But certain matters existed, about which there could be no possible 
difference of opinion, and in their case one ought to be able to appeal 
to some regulations of acknowledged authority. At present one could 
say nothing except what he himself had not long ago said to a builder, 
who was also a member of a vestry in London: ‘‘ There is no difference 
of opinion amongst people who know anything about it,” and he 
hoped, before many years were over, to find that the Bye-laws of the 
vestry itself would oblige the observance of the precaution which it 
was endeavoured to avoid by alleging ‘‘ difference of opinion.” The 
precaution in question was the ‘“ disconnection ” of an over-flow pipe 
from the drain, or something of that sort. He contended that merely 
by framing these Model Bye-laws the Local Government Board had 
done good service to the cause of sanitary progress. 


Mr. W. C. Fooxs, Jun.: Speaking as one of the legal profession, 
said that while it was evident that a great interest in this subject was 
felt by the medical profession, the body to which he belonged also 
claimed an interest in the matter. It seemed to him that after all 
they had heard upon it they must confess that our sanitary administra- 
tion, as at present carried out, had altogether broken down, so far 
as complete efficiency was concerned. In answer to those who differed 
from him in this opinion, he would call in evidence the speeches 
which had been delivered on the paper. He should also start with the 
proposition that the principles of sanitation, as applied to social life, 
- must necessarily be a progressive science, and that consequently it 
was impossible to frame, once and for all time, a precise and definite 
code of laws, but what was required was an elastic or progressive 
system to be of any use. He proposed to take as his text the follow- 
ing words used by Mr. Michael, on page 12 of his paper :—‘‘ The 
importance of the conservation of the public health should have 
greater recognition in the machinery of the state, and its proper 
estimation should be enforced by the creation of a Ministry of Health, 
charged with the supervision of all Sanitary Authorities, not merely 
as a controlling body to regulate expenditure.” He cordially agreed 
with the conclusion to which the learned writer had come; that what 
_ was required was the reconstitution of authorities, so that the powers 
already granted might be better used for the good of the public rather 
than that the powers themselves should be increased. In illustration 
of his remarks, he might remind those present that the laws relating 
to sanitation were scattered over a variety of statutes numbering 
upwards of five-and-twenty, and ranging from the time of Henry the 
Highth to the present. Some of these were devoted entirely to sani- 
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tary legislation, and some dealt of divers other subjects, and 
not only had this very confusing, and sometimes conflicting, 
mass of authorities to be consulted, but the power to carry the 
laws into effect ranged from the policeman to the Privy Council— 
the Alpha and Omega, it might be said, of official administration. 
Such a state of things as this ought not to be allowed to continue in 
the nineteenth century. The first essential towards amelioration 
would be to constitute a Ministry of Health, with directory and com- 
pulsory powers under a permanent president. Next it was desirable 
that a permanent commission should be constituted for the purpose of 
regulating and settling from time to time the basis on which the 
Ministry of Health should carry its powers into effect. He was not 
an advocate for county boards, and would like to see abolished all 
intermediary powers, so that the Ministry of Health might be brought 
into direct contact with the authorities charged to carry its resolutions 
into effect. He could quite conceive the passing of an Act of Par- 
liament establishing such a Ministry, and that Ministry and the 
permanent committee associated with it, promulgating from time to 
time, after due notice, the regulations which ought to be observed 
in reference to the application of sanitary principles to social life. 
Of course they could not be blind to the difficulties besetting this 
subject. Not only the different municipal and other bodies had to be 
consulted, but even individuals would need to be considered and 
conciliated. The-office of such a Ministerial Department would be 
to settle and apply the laws under which habitations should be 
erected; and the more difficult question, what should be the extent of 
interference with the personal rights of individuals in the administra- 
tion of their own homes? He could not help feeling some diffidence 
after what had been said about vestries, but he would venture to give 
his own experience as a Vestryman on the ground that an ounce of 
experience was said to be worth more than a pound of theory. And 
his experience was that in the proper and efficient administration of 
the Sanitary Laws there is at present a failure. As an instance of 
sanitary breakdown he referred to the recent case of ‘ Hill v. the 
Metropolitan Asylums Board.” It ought to have been known before- 
hand whether or not it was desirable that such a building as the one 
in the case in question ought to have been erected at such a place, 
and for such a purpose. No proper previous inquiry seemed however 
to have been made, and the result was a practical breakdown in the 
administration of the law with reference to a contagious disease like 
small-pox. As a Vestryman of the parish of Hampstead, he could 
assure the meeting that the case he had just referred to had given 
his board no little trouble. The statutory powers enabling metro- 
politan asylums to be established, seemed divided between the Boards 
of Guardians and the Metropolitan Asylums Board; and what with 
recommendations sent for their guidance by the Local Government 
Board, correspondence with the Asylums Board, and intercommuni- 
cation between his board and the Guardians, the Vestry really did 
not know what they ought to do; the Guardians, he was told, did 
not know what they themselves ought to do; and the Local Govern- 
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ment Board said that all they had to do was to give advice. The 
whole thing thus resulted in a fiasco. There was one other matter 
that he would like to refer to, which, although it might be deemed by 
some a very small matter, was really very important, and in which 
there had been, in his view, a breakdown, viz., the removal of dust; 
and after remarking that it was admitted that the non-removal of dust 
was likely to prove a nuisance, and extremely dangerous to health, 
Mr. Fooks urged that, in order to effectually remove any difficulty 
on that score, there should be a remedy capable of easy enforcement, 
placed in the hands of the householder, against the person directly 
charged with the duty of removing dust, which, under the system 
at present obtaining in his parish, at all events, was not the case, 
owing to divided authority and responsibility. He thanked the 
President for allowing him, by calling upon him, the opportunity of 
saying a few words, and the meeting for the patience with which they 
had heard him. 


Mr. Henry C. Burvert, F.S.S., very much regretted that he had 
been unable to attend at the reading of the paper. As a member of 
the Council, he desired to have shown by his presence how much he 
appreciated the care and time Mr. Michael had evidently devoted to 
it. The paper would worthily inaugurate a course of meetings. which 
he hoped would prove of benetit to a large number of people, and 
which would at any rate be valued by that portion of the public 
which took an immediate interest in sanitary subjects. In the-remarks 
he was about to make he would try to confine himself entirely to 
the practical aspects of the question, as they had presented themselves 
to him, in his own actual experience. One re-arrangement sadly 
needed was that throughout the country, with the exception of 
boroughs and large towns, there should be a combination of the 
small districts, and it should be made compulsory upon a certain 
number of authorities within a given area to combine for the purposes 
of health legislation. It could not be expected that a Medical Officer 
would give up his whole time, or even a great part of it, to the duties 
of such an office in a small district, where the remuneration was so 
small as to be scarcely a consideration to him. In one case, in a 
small town in Essex, the gentleman who was appointed Medical 
Officer of Health received £40 a year for his services. This was rather 
a large sum compared with the scale which usually regulated these 
payments. What happened? One day, when he had been appointed 
about a month, he was called to the market-place, and there he found 
a lot of stinking fish. He condemned the fish, as he was bound to 
do: he was new to his work. In the evening he was visited by 
several of the principal tradesmen of the town and his private patients, 
who told him that Jones he would say—the fishmonger, was a very 
great friend of theirs, and that if he (the Medical Officer) meant to 
interfere with trade in that way they would be under the necessity of 
finding another private medical attendant for themselves and their 
families. His response was that in these circumstances he had three 
courses open to him. He could take his salary as Medical Officer of 
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Heath, and neglect his duty; he could resign the appointment ; or he 
could hold on to the appointment, do his duty, and lose his private 
practice. Being a family man, and, he hoped, an honest one, he 
resigned his appointment, and decided to devote himself to the duties 
of an ordinary medical practitioner. If they were all to talk for an 
hour they would scarcely get anything more forcibly showing the 
reason of the failure of the present system to secure adequate 
sanitary arrangements in the smaller districts. 

In combined districts what was the state of the case? The com- 
bination being entirely voluntary, it lasted just so long as the Medical 
Officer of Health, whoever he might be for the time being, did not 
tread upon the toes of some of the minor Local Authorities. 
Directly he did so, directly he condemned the health arrangements 
of Little Bumbledom, he was liable to an immediate curtailment of 
of his income, because one by one the districts rejected health super- 
vision, and the income became so small that the Medical Officer 
was compelled to commit the happy dispatch, as Dr. Fox had done. 
Dr. Fox said, ‘‘This district is in a very bad state, and requires 
a great amount of work to be done. If you decline to do that 
work, and withdraw from the combination, as I must have an in- 
come to live upon, I must retire, and resign my appointment.” 
Now, did Parliament mean that health legislation should be a prac- 
tical fact, or did it not? If it did mean it to be a practical fact, 
then it was no use having an Act of Parliament without powers to 
enforce its provisions where necessary. If we are to have adequate 
measures for the prevention of, and protection against, disease in 
England, there must be combined districts, and there must be sufhi- 
cient power vested in the central Authorities to protect the Medical 
Officer, when the latter is earnest and hard-working enough to do 
his duty conscientiously. For his own part, he would like to see all 
small districts disappear ; he would like to see, as far as possible, 
districts made so large that every Medical Officer of Health must 
necessarily devote his whole time to the duties of his office. If this 
was once accomplished, he believed they would realise in a small time 
an amount of progress which would convince the people generally 
how much sound sense there had been in the contentions of those 
who had stood in the forefront of sanitary agitation for years 
past. As to reconstitution of authorities, he himself had lived in 
one district of the Metropolis for the last six years, and had taken an 
active interest in all health matters there. As a matter of fact, there 
was no efficient health jurisdiction at all at Greenwich. The streets 
were, many of them, in a condition which made it extremely disagree- 
able for ladies to walk in at all. Outbreaks of small-pox and infectious 
diseases were not nearly so carefully looked after as they ought to 
be; and when, a few years ago, the health authorities were warned 
that if they did not take adequate steps to prevent the evils which 
threatened, a high death-rate would ensue; the only steps taken were 
to send inspectors round to disinfect dwellings after the outbreak 
of fever had occurred. One of these men had been followed in order 
to see what he really did, and it was found that the inspector, instead 
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of entering any of the houses, merely knocked at each door and said, 
** You have some cases of scarlet fever here?” and then, the reply 
being ‘* Yes,” would add, ‘‘ Here is a box of disinfecting powder—use 
it freely.” This was not in Ireland, nor in a remote country district, 
but at Greenwich, within a few miles of the Metropolis. Such a state 
of affairs, he thought, demanded amelioration—and very speedy ameli- 
oration, At the present time the health authorities were not very 
much controlled by the ratepayers. The election of these bodies was 
made by the Vestries, and the ratepayers did not understand how 
the thing was managed. There ought to be a separate election of 
all health authorities. 

The extension of sanitary powers was certainly needed for isolating 
infectious diseases. In all centres of population there ought to be a 
hospital to which all cases of infectious disease could be sent. In 
that way they would do something towards making mothers under- 
stand that it was by no means necessary that children should have 
the measles, whooping-cough, scarlet fever, and other things they 
now looked upon as a matter of course. The powers to prevent over- 
crowding ought certainly to be increased. He had found it very 
difficult, indeed, to get the Authorities anywhere to come down with 
sufficient force and speed on the owners of property where over- 
crowding existed. It was the sub-letting of tenement-houses which 
was the prime cause of over-crowding. Tenement-houses were sub-let 
to a class of men known as “ deputies.” The deputy endeavoured 
to get as much money as he could, and, accordingly, crowded every 
room in the house. Dangers were thus created which could easily 
be avoided if the clauses were clearer, and the penalties greater and 
more easily enforced. In conclusion, he did hope, in spite of the 
control which the Local Government Board now nominally exer- 
cised, that there was a determination in the country to have a 
proper, that is to say, a distinct Department of Public Health. 
There was no doubt at all that unless there was such a department, 
with adequate power to support and enforce its authority, the country 
would always be in the same slip-shod condition in reference to health 
matters. Local Government Board Inspectors at present went down 
to a place and made long reports to the effect that it was in as bad a 

state as it could possibly be. Yet amelioration was seldom effected. 
~ In one case, at Northampton, the condition was worse now than it 
had been ten years ago, when the Local Government Inspector 
reported that it was almost intolerable. He should welcome any 
measure which gave an extension of sanitary powers with adequate 
provisions for their enforcement. He did not wish to be misunder- 
stood. By all means let them be practical reformers, as those who 
strove to enforce the truths of preventive medicine ought to be. 
What was necessary was the creation of powers, and not necessarily 
the enforcement, and certainly not the two frequent or hasty enforce- 
ment, of these powers. At present a Local Authority could, and 
often did, snap its fingers at the Local Government Board with im- 
punity, and thus prevent the sanitary improvement of all places 
within its jurisdiction. These extreme cases ought to be promptly 
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met by the law asserting its authority and forbidding the needless, and. 
perhaps culpable sacrifice of life, by a small body composed mainly, if 
not wholly, of interested persons. It was no good legislating in 
advance of the education of a people; but the legislation he asked for 
would be popular and efficient, because it would protect the weak 
against the strong—because it would prevent the abuse of the law by 
Local Authorities, which at present too often did much to destroy the 
health and to ruin the morals of the people. 


Dr. C. E. Saunpers could not help thinking that a highly pessimest 
view had been taken of sanitary legislation and administration in this 
country. He did not think it should be admitted that the sanitary 
administration had entirely broken down—at all events, from his own 
point of view as medical officer to one of the largest combined dis- 
tricts in the kingdom, he claimed that that was not the case. He 
admitted that greater powers were wanted, and that there ought to be 
greater attention paid to the reports of medical officers; but a very im- 
portant work was being done in the country by medical officers of health. 
The subject of re-arrangement of districts must be approached from 
two points of view. From the engineer’s point of view no doubt it 
was very desirable that there should be a re-arrangement on the basis of 
a drainage area, but for the purposes of the Medical Officer of Health’s 
supervision and statistical work, the Poor-Law Union and registra- 
tion districts were found sufficiently convenient. The combination 
of sanitary authorities in the appointment of a Medical Officer of 
Health was the most important element for efficient work. He 
entirely agreed in all that had been said as to the injustice that had 
been shown to medical officers of health, and it was quite time that 
their tenure of office was better secured. The re-constitution of the 
authorities was a question which he thought would not be very well 
dealt with by the constitution of county boards. After all, they had 
to consider the individuals who would form a county board. He 
apprehended that the people who now were the Guardians and Mem- 
bers of Urban Sanitary Authorities, and Magistrates, would neces- 
sarily compose a portion of such a board; and he could only say that 
the Justices at Quarter Sessions had not shown themselves at all 
better fitted to administer sanitary affairs than the Guardians or other 
Local Sanitary Authorities. In the Contagious Diseases (Animals) 
Act, the Privy Council were empowered to make bye-laws requiring 
that milk shops should be registered for inspection. This duty was 
entrusted to the Justices at Quarter Sessions, but although it was a 
most important provision, it has become almost a dead letter, for 
only in one or two counties had any action been taken. He thought 
the re-constitution of sanitary authorities and the extension of sani- 
tary powers might be accomplished in a less sweeping way than that 
which had been contemplated by the learned author of the paper. 
He could not help thinking that many of the ohjections would be 
overcome by removing the anomalous distinction between urban and 
rural powers. He would not detain the meeting any longer, seeing 
the lateness of the hour. 
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Dr. H. C. Bartrzrr remarked that the re-arrangement of districts 
had been dealt with from various standpoints during the discussion, but 
that not much could be added to what had been stated previously. 
Many of those present would probably remember how thoroughly the 
subject had been discussed at the Society of Arts, which discussion 
had brought out nearly all the suggestions now made. He was very 
glad to hear that Mr. Michael thought compulsory legislation neces- 
sary, for unless compulsory, legislation in sanitary matters was 
almost useless. He went on to say that many Medical Officers of 
Health and Inspectors of Nuisances were incompetent to perform 
their work. He referred to the benefit arising from the Examina- 
tions of the Sanitary Institute for Local Surveyors and Inspectors of 
Nuisances, and the Certificates granted to snecessful Candidates, and 
he thought that all Local Authorities should require Inspectors to 
produce a recognised certificate of this kind as to their competence to 
discharge their duties. 


Mr. H. A. Rice had gone there that evening for the purpose of 
learning something, and not with any intention of making a speech. 
What, however, had struck him, as an outsider—and it might perhaps 
be a useful suggestion to those who were learned on the subject—was 
that they did not appear to be sufficiently considering that very im- 
portant factor, the British public. The British public had ‘a great horror 
of any further step in the matter of sanitary legislation. He, himself, 
lived in a country place, about twenty miles from London, and they 
certainly did possess a plethora of authorities. If he wanted to have 
anything done to the road, he had to go six miles in one direction ; if 
he wanted to go to the sanitary authorities, he had to travel six miles 
in the other direction. He was in one poor-law union, in another 
highway union, and there was a very good chance of his being soon 
in a local board district. The British public had been treated to 
so many authorities that they dreaded any fresh ones, and unless 
they set themselves to the task of consolidating, if possible, the 
authorities which existed now, they would not get the public on their 
side. His village was very badly drained; it was in a part of the 
Thames Valley where there was a flow of sub-soil water in a par- 
ticular direction, and if they got their wells on the wrong side of the 
cesspool they were all wrong. With regard to their sewage, some 
of them had cesspools, some belonged to a special drainage district, 
some drained into the ditches: consequently, there was rather a 
mess. Some of them proposed that they should have a local board, 
but whether it was the medical officer, or the guardians of the poor, or 
whoever it might be, the ordinary country public had a great horror 
of local boards. Travelling the other night with a man who had the 
reputation of being a man of common sense in his district, he had 
found his idea of a local board, expressed in the words: ‘ Oh, if you 
get a local board, you cannot put up a pigsty without asking their 
consent.” The present idea was to have the Guardians over a local 
sanitary authority. They all knew what the Guardians were: they were 
properly described as very respectable men, and they could not be got 
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to do a thing they thought they ought not todo. He did not agree 
that the Court of Quarter Sessions was a bad court. The Chairman 
of Quarter Sessions in one district, which he knew, was Lord 
Derby, and in that case the tribunal was a yery efficient one. 
He thought, however, it would be a mistake to get as an autho- 
rity the local board or any body consisting purely of elected members, 
because the better class of people who lived in the country could not 
be got, except with very great difficulty, to serve, and they thus got 
an inferior set of men, who perpetrated jobs. First of all, it would 
be necessary to go in for a sort of crusade; they must wake the public 
up to the necessity of taking care of themselves, and he thought good 
would be done if such a society as their own were to emulate, say, the 
School of Cookery at South Kensington, and to send people round to 
show that a woman with typhus fever ought not to be put into the 
same room with her children. By simply directing the attention of 
the Legislature to the subject he did not think much would be 
gained. 


The CuarrmMan (Dr. Richardson, F.R.S.): Ihave thought, as I have 
listened to the discussion on Mr. Michael’s excellent paper, that what 
may be called the flesh and blood argument has not altogether been 
considered or duly borne in mind. I shall perhaps be pardoned if 
I say that the various speakers seem to have forgotten largely that the 
basis of all human action lies, not in reasoning and knowledge, but 
in sentiment or emotion, and until you have overcome this, until 
you have won sentiment and tendency of feeling towards what you 
know and feel to be right, you will have no case at all to present to 
the people which will be of any kind of efficacy. Knowledge wins, 
I think, only when it conquers sentiment. How do we stand in 
respect to this matter? Out of the 25,000,000 of people, are there 
25,000 who understands these questions at all? I should doubt it. 
The small bodies who stand forward as we do to devote ourselves to 
such questions, hardly make our voices heard amongst the great com- 
munity; and, therefore, to go before the public offering ourselves as 
exponents of compulsion in any extreme form is entirely to defeat 
the object we have in view. We have had the case of vaccination 
exemplified, and the author of the paper is very strong on this point. 
He has taken it as a typical case, and he says that vaccination is such 
a necessity, that in respect to it compulsion should begin in the 
sternest possible manner. I would not be second to him in declaring 
the value of vaccination; I have always declared and felt the value 
of it, and I have ventured to differ with many of my medical 
brethren on the matter; for I believe that certain sources of evil 
which they have traced to vaccination do not spring from that at all, 
but from another cause which might be named, and which is not 
vaccination. But I entirely differ from Mr. Michael when he speaks 
of that compulsory vaccination, which would take the child out of 
the arms of its mother and put it into the hands of a policeman, 
for that would be to make the law an instrument to outrage all 
sentiment and everything humane. If ever that kind of experiment 
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were tried in England, vaccination would be doomed from that day 
for a very long time. Well, then we come to the local matters— 
redistribution of districts. Again we feel the same difficulty. There 
shall be a country place surrounded by old historical associations ; 
the people have been long familiar with it, they like the place and 
everything connected with it. Do you think the natives of par- 
ticular spots, the persons resident in places which are beloved by 
them, would allow a sanitary authority to come down to them and 
outrage all that they have become attached to? You would have 
just the same disturbance there as in the house in which a child was 
being taken from its mother to be put into the hands of a policeman. 
You cannot change a country in this rapid way,—you cannot change 
home life like this. Then, again, a central authority has not really 
the local knowledge necessary for carrying out such duties. Sup- 

ose I myself go down to a place of which I have no know- 
ledge, though I may possess some knowledge of sanitary science, 
what do I do when I get there? Do I go through the district to 
see what is in progress, and ask no questions? Not at all. Igo to 
the old inhabitants and to the most sensible persons there, and I ask 
them questions, and I get what information they themselves have ; 
and every man who sets about work in this way comes back with a 
good report in his note book, a report which is not his own, but 
gleaned from the inhabitants themselves. Local knowledge must be 
applied in dealing with questions of this sort. We may know nothing 
of the local necessities of a place ; nothing of the power of the people 
to pay for the changes which have to be made, and there are endless 
details of this nature. Therefore I should say that the re-arrange- 
ment would be the best which would more determinately localise, in 
any particular spot, an authority which would recognise the im- 
portance of promoting the public health. If you could get towns and 
villages to work with you in the same spirit, if you could get the proper 
sentiment at work, you would get each of those spots transformed into 
a place which would become healthy for and from the work of the 
inhabitants there. In no other way can I see that true reforms 
would be effectually carried out. As much can be done in a little 
place by those who have a good knowledge of it, as any woman of 
common sense can do to make her house perfectly healthy if she likes 
to exercise her skill. I would say, therefore, with regard to a central 
authority, and a distribution and re-arrangement of districts, that 
the better plan would be to make all the local parts perfect in them- 
selves, and not to try to bring them together, and so produce clash 
and confusion. A re-distribution of authorities would simply lead to 
differences of opinion, and there would be no chance of unanimity 
being arrived at on the basis of divisions into districts of different 
character. As to the extension of sanitary powers, a central authority 
in London would, I believe, be of the greatest possible use, but it 
should, I think, be a directing not a compulsory authority. I 
believe that if we could aim towards the great end of raising sanitary 
science, as a science, to its highest pitch, and showing to the people 
its importance, its intention, its object, its perfect influence for the 
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good of the whole community ; if we could induce our Government to 
make a sanitary authority not feared but respected; if we could get a 
Minister of Health who should not be in the cabinet nor change with 
changes of Government, nor have any veto on any subject, but be a 
directing authority,—a life peer if you like, that he might have a good 
position in society,—and if he had associated with him a good chemist 
a good meteorologist, a good registrar, a good veterinarian, a good 
acriculturist, if you could get such a directing body as that in 
London, which everybody would look up to with respect, and I 
had almost said with affection, then you would get such an influence 
in this country as would tell in every direction. There might be one 
other addition which I think Mr. Michael would say would not be 
difficult: there might be formed in connection with the Houses of Par- 
liament a permanent committee, of those houses which might hear 
both sides of all disputed points, and suggest, or even order, what 
should be done in emergencies or in cases of extreme difficulty. One 
point in Mr. Michael’s paper is the best of all; it is that where he says 
that every man should be a law unto himself. I agree with him there 
entirely, and I would that this principle should extend from every 
man to every village, to every town, from the unit to the whole, to 
the country altogether. 


Mr. Micuaet replied: In commencing my reply to the discussion 
which has taken place, I would say what an eloquent commentary on 
the Local Government Board has been afforded by the speech of Mr. 
Glen, who was one of its legal advisers for a great number of years, 
when he assured us that the rivers of this country were its proper 
sewers, and ought to be utilised for that purpose. Iam bound to say 
that I think he was a little inconsistent in what he goes on to say; 
and it becomes of even greater importance in telling you, sir, what 
should be your duty in order to disseminate information, when the 
writer of the most ‘‘ used ” book on sanitary law—I may call it the 
standard authority—comes to a meeting and makes a speech so start- 
ling as the one he delivered. I should have thought that such a speech 
could only have been properly delivered in some of the swamps of the 
Indian Ocean. And when Mr. Glen says, further, that £20,000,000 
or £30,000,000 have been sunk in sanitary measures in this country, 
as if that were a reproach, it is another of the most startling observa- 
tions that I have ever heard at a public meeting. It is a statement 
which totally ignores the fact that a very large amount of money has 
been expended in buying up and constructing works of the utmost 
value, not only in the assistance they afford to the public, but as fur- 
nishing in times to come a source of great revenue. A large amount 
of money has been expended in the purchase or construction, 
or both, of gas and water-works, and by that very money so expended 
the time is coming, at no very distant period, when persons will have 
an opportunity of having gas and water entirely free of charge. Bo 
much for that sinking of the public money in sanitary measures; and 
I cannot pass over without a protest the case of the Engineer which 
we were told of. What it amounts to is, that he proposed a plan of 
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drainage to cost £85,000, solely for the purpose of getting between 
£4,000 and 5,000 into his own pocket as commission, and, as a con- 
sequence, to carry out a scheme which would be of no advantage 
whatever. I must say that such conduct is totally inconsistent with 
the high character, which, in my opinion, Engineers in this country 
have always deserved and maintained. I will not say that Dr. Saunders 
does not understand the Public Health Act, 1875, there are a great 
number of persons who have fallen into exactly the same difficulty; and 
when we remember that upon this very subject of sewage and sewerage 
works, it expressly enacts that no works for an out-fall or the dis- 
tribution of sewage shall be taken to be made until the sewage trans- 
mitted through them has been purified—it is in the very section he 
quotes to us—we cannot wonder that he has fallen into the error. 
Still, if he will allow me, as a person who has to study this subject, to 
give him any information, I may tell him that there is not a single 
word in the Public Health Act which casts any duty upon a local 
authority, binding them to one, two, three, four, five, or six systems 
of sewerage, if necessary for the purposes of disposal. But in several 
cases I know there are even so many as five distinct systems of sewerage 
carried out in one district. It becomes, indeed, almost inevitable when 
large districts are divided into sub-districts, where ‘“‘ hogs-backs” 
running through them, renders such division necessary. I may 
tell him also that there is not a single word which prevents the 
local authority from separating, as far as they possibly can, the 
road water, and storm water, from the ordinary sewage, in providing 
means for their disposal. Although it may be that there is no power 
in the Public Health Act to entorce bye-laws, and the Sanitary 
Authority has no power to say to an inhabitant, ‘‘ You shall put your 
sewage matter into one sewer, and your rain and waste-water into 
another,” that is proceeding on an entirely different matter, which 
has nothing whatever to do with the primary question as to the con- 
struction of two systems of sewage, or a system of storm overflows. 
I was sorry to hear from you, sir (addressing Chairman), some of the 
observations you have made, because you have shown by your remarks 
that you are not practically acquainted with the carrying out, and the 
action, of works of sanitary authorities all through this country. It 
is very delightful to listen to you; you are always charming and 
always poetical, but charm and matters of poetry will not do in the 
ordinary business of every-day life, and what you have said in those 
remarks of yours, shows me that you are not conversant with what 
is done every day in every district throughout this country. Neither 
do you appear at all conversant with the plan which I have ventured, 
after an experience of twenty-five or thirty years, to put forward as 
the only one which may be said to solve the difficulties of this ques- 
tion. You speak of the 25,000,000 who are going to rise up in 
insurrection; there are no 25,000,000 possible; it is 25,000 who 
give us the trouble. The whole remainder of the population of 
England are as much convinced as you yourself are of the value of 
vaccination—(‘* No, no”)—the gentlemen who say “ No, no” can 
know nothing, can have seen nothing of the wholesale adherence— 
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except in the case of those few obstinate persons who create a great 
deal of noise throughout the country—of the avidity with. which 
women seize the opportunity of having their children vaccinated. 


A Mempsr: I beg to state that I have the Registrar-General’s 
reports, which I can quote from. 


Mr. Micnart: You are quite at liberty to have your opinion. 
There must be a good deal of difference of opinion. Now let 
me give you a sketch of what I propose. ‘The first needful 
principle is to encourage by every possible means local self- 
government; and nothing will be done, and nothing ought to be done, 
and most disastrous would it be if anything could be done in this 
country to diminish the importance of local self-government. It is 
the bounden duty of every Englishman to encourage by every means 
in his power the extension of local government, and to place it on a 
basis from which it can act for the benefit of the community, and you 
will find in my paper—it is necessarily so condensed as to make it, I 
know, rather obscure: I felt the difficulty, but I felt constrained to 
only trouble you for half-an-hour on a subject which might have 
occupied six hours—you will find that I say the failure of antecedent 
attempts has been the endeavour to impose what may be called a 
paternal legislation upon the country, and to attempt to carry it out 
from a central institution in London, and so to rule the remote parts 
of this great empire. In reality, the very basis of this question, 
as of so many others, is the matter of money. You should have 
in one authority an investiture of the rating power with all 
the other functions incident to sanitary and municipal government. 
Then you ought to have an intermediate authority of a very high 
character, acting locally, not in London, where it must fail, but in 
the district to be legislated upon, knowing all the local peculiarities, 
and able to see whether the means which are striven to be carried out 
should or should not be carried out, and to help in the consideration 
of those matters which are known to every one who is conversant 
with this subject as essentially local, and only to be decided by local 
considerations. That is my scheme ; not a county authority to rule 
in the first instance, but as a buffer to intervene between the local 
authorities and central authority in London, the latter being a 
board which should assist with advice, and help in those difficult 
emergencies which have intervened, and inevitably must in the future 
as in the past intervene, to prevent the proper carrying out of 
sanitary precautions among the people. Excuse these few words, but 
it would take far too great an expenditure of my time and of your 
patience if I were to enter into all the matters which have been dealt 
with. 


A cordial vote of thanks was passed to Mr. Michael for his valuable 
paper. ‘The proceedings then terminated. 
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ABSTRACT. 


I.—The author deals, in the first instance, with the present 
position of the subject, and explains some of the difficulties that 
lie in the way of the practical management of persons suffering 
from infectious diseases in large cities and towns. | 

Il.—He next treats on the question of registration of such 
diseases, gives some details of the early attempts at such regis- 
tration, and explains what, in his opinion, should be included in 
the registration, and by whom it should be certified to the local 
authority. 

III.—He maintains the thesis that there should be no aggre- 
gation of infectious cases in large central institutions, and de- 
scribes the objections to such aggregation. 

IV.—He suggests that every parish should bear its own bur- 
thens and accept its own responsibilities for the retention and 
management of the infectious cases occurring within its own 
boundaries. 

V.—He suggests, further, that the sanitary committee or au- 
thority in every parish should have all the special centres of in- 
fection in each of its districts thoroughly mapped out, and that 
it should know, on a calculation of cases occuring in quinquen- 
nial periods, what is the permanent accommodation required for 
its infectious sick. ' 

V1I—He urges that the required accommodation being known 
the local authorities should keep ready, at all times, within the 


* The discussion occupied part of the evening of April 13th, and the 
whole of the evenings of April 27th and May 18th. 
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parish, such necessary accommodation, in small hospitals situated 
in different parts of the parish or locality. 

VII.—He describes the size, mode of construction, and posi- 
tion of such hospitals :— 


(a) That each hospital should not be larger than is suffi- 
cient to receive twenty-four persons at one time. 

(b) That each should be constructed on the separate system 
for the patients. 

(c) That each should be constructed of iron, so that it may 
at any time be absolutely purified by fire throughout 
all its structure. 

(d) That each should be placed on the upper storey of a 
building, forming, in fact, the top storey of one or 
more houses, so that it may be lighted and ventilated 
directly from its roof. 

(e) That all the air that passes out of the hospital when 
it is occupied by infectious persons, should pass 
through fire. . 

(f) That each patient should be carried into the hospital 
by a valved lift, which lift should pass through a 
shaft, so as to draw up air during its ascent, and 
which should, when required, be effective for flush- 
ing the hospital with air. 

VIII.—He enters into the subject of the organisation of these 
hospitals in respect to general supervision and nursing. Under 
this head he recommends 

(a2) That the general supervision should be in the hands of 
the Medical Officer of Health. 

(6) That the nursing, also under the supervision of the 
Medical Officer of Health, should be carried out by 
trained nurses, who might be educated to their work 
in the Union Infirmaries. 

IX.—Lastly, the author suggests that the medical attendance 
should be conducted by a special staff of duly qualified medical 
men, acting under the Medical Officer of Health, and responsible 
to the local authority, by whom they should be approved and 
remunerated. 


After the reading of the Paper, the following discussion ensued :— 
Dr. B. W. Richarpson, occupying the Chair. 


Mr. T. Water thought that the isolation of cases of infectious 
diseases in the elaborate way proposed in Dr. Richardson’s address 
was not at all necessary, except when cases occurred in small houses 
or tenements where a room could not be set apart, and that they 
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might be quite safely treated in a private house, if ordinary care were 
used, and the room thoroughly ventilated ; he had treated cases of 
small-pox and scarlet fever in his own house, while the room next 
to the patient and other rooms in the house were used by the family, 
without any spread of the disease. He thought that it was the duty 
of everyone to see that they had a well-ventilated room on the top 
story of their own house suitable for the reception of a case of in- 
fectious disease, before they set to tell others what they should do; 
the public would have greater confidence in their recommendations 
if they themselves practised what they recommended. 


Dr. Haveuton considered that the distance which patients often 
had to be brought to the large hospitals was a great objection, be- 
cause the sufferers occasionally died on the way; and were even a 
means of spreading infection, as they were conveyed along the streets. 
He said that people die in a much larger proportion in the hospitals 
than in their own homes; and that we have no right to compel them 
to go to the hospitals when this is the case. 

He thought Dr. Richardson’s suggestion of placing the hospitals 
over a row of terrace houses a good one in theory, but that popular 
feeling would be very strong against using the houses under the 
hospital. He did not quite agree with the proposal to use iron for 
the external walls; for, although it might do very well for portable 
or temporary structures, it was, he thought, not suitable for a per- 
manent hospital, nor adapted for all seasons of the year. As an 
instance of the bad effect of aggregating cases of infectious diseases 
in large hospitals, he mentioned the case of a ward in the Royal Free 
Hospital, which, after several years, got so saturated with morbid 
germs that surgical operations could not be performed in it without 
bad results, which results immediately ceased after the replastering of 
the walls one inch deep. The proper registration of infectious diseases 
was no doubt very desirable; but there were many reasons why a 
medical practitioner did not like to give notice of diseases, and it 
would be hard to compel him to do so in all cases. 


Dr. Contre remarked that with reference to the case mentioned by 
Dr. Haughton, it was quite true that if you did not properly cleanse 
and ventilate a hospital the wards would get foul, but that it was 
quite possible, with proper attention to these precautions, to keep them 
pure, and that such a case as that of the Royal Free Hospital ought 
never to occur. He considered that the word over-crowding was 
misapplied to large hospitals, as it did not, he thought, matter how 
many patients were put in one hospital or one ward, as long as a 
sufficient cubic space was allowed to each. He dissented from the 
statement of Dr. Richardson that the efficient supervision of large 
hospitals was impossible, and said that he had found no difficulty 
during his experience in the management of a hospital with 300 beds 
for infectious diseases, in seeing that the rules with reference to 
nurses, and the admission of visitors to patients were strictly ob- 
served, and he did not see that it would be easier to prevent the ad- 
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mission of visitors to small hospitals than to large ones ; then, on the 
other hand, it would be easier to get a good matron and good medical 
officers, and thereby necessarily better supervision for a large hospital, 
as a higher remuneration could be offered; and the medical officers 
in the large hospitals would get a much larger experience of the 
disease, which would be a benefit to the sick. He contended that there 
was no evidence to show that the large infectious disease hospitals 
exerted a bad influence on the surrounding neighbourhood, but much 
the other way. The windows of the Homerton Hospital, and the 
windows of the City of London Union Infirmary were parallel, and 
not very far apart, and yet no case of infectious disease had been com- 
municated, although there were in the Union Infirmary parturient 
women and young children in a state particularly susceptible to infec- 
tion; he, therefore, considered that so far as the evidence went it pointed 
to the conclusion that the large hospitals did not, as hospitals, 
per se, spread infection in the neighbourhoods in which they were 
situated, and that on this all-important point that the large hospitals 
do of themselves spread infection, Dr. Richardson had not produced 
any evidence. With regard to the large mortality in hospitals this 
was due to the fact that the more severe cases were sent to the 
hospitals, whereas the milder cases were kept at home. 


Mr. Wynter Burrs said that if Dr. Richardson’s proposals were 
carried out at once it would relieve the local boards from a difficulty 
in which they were now placed, by having a number of cases of small- 
pox and not knowing where to send them. He thought that if we 
could get registration of disease, and a proper disease map compiled, 
it would be of great assistance to medical men. He agreed with the 
author, that every parish should bear the burden of its own sick, but 
under the present arrangement this was impossible. Respecting the 
danger attending the aggregation of cases of disease in large hospitals, 
the danger arose not so much from the buildings themselves, as from 
the number of callers, patients, ambulances, &c., brought into the 
neighbourhood; and that this danger did not occur in the case of 
small hospitals, they had the best proof, as small hospitals had been 
practically tried in Marylebone in 1871 without causing any spread 
of disease. Dr. Tripe had given statistics to prove that large hos- 
pitals did have a baneful effect on the neighbourhood surrounding 
them, though he (the speaker) was not in a position to support this 
evidence by his own experience. With regard to the plan suggested 
by Dr. Richardson for small-pox hospitals, he thought it was decidedly 
novel, but he saw nothing against it. 


Dr. McComste thought that hospitals were an assumed rather than 
a real danger to the neighbourhood. It was alleged that nurses 
carried infection out in their clothes. This, he thought, impossible, 
for during the past three years over 200 persons had been employed 
at the Deptford Hospital, and in only two instances had small-pox 
appeared in the homes of any of the staff. One case was in the 
family of a housemaid, and the other in that of an assistant-nurse, 
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and in neither case did the visits of these persons to their homes, and 
the occurrence of the cases of small-pox, show that they bore any re- 
lation as cause and effect. He had often transferred nurses from small- 
pox wards to fever wards, taking care that they put on fresh clothing, 
without any bad result ensuing. As nurses were obliged to change 
their dress before going out, and to wash their hands and face, he 
thought there was little, if any danger of their carrying infection to 
the neighbourhood. With regard to wards becoming leprous with 
continued use, as affirmed by Dr. Haughton, he had had a ward, 
occupied continuously for three years by small-pox patients, and a 
surgical case (excision of part of scapula) treated in it recently, re- 
covered without any ill effects. In reply to the remark that the 
mortality was higher in large wards, in which all the beds were 
occupied, than in small wards, he would state the fact that the wards 
at Deptford Hospital were fuller than they had ever been before, and 
yet the mortality was less. 


Dr. W. J. Conzrns commenced some remarks relating to vac- 
cination, but the Chairman ruled that as he had carefully avoided in- 
troducing the subject of vaccination into his paper, any discussion 
upon it was out of order. 


Mr. Emery said that infectious diseases occurred chiefly among the 
poor, and he thought that the first consideration should be to improve 
the dwellings of the poor, and thus cut at the root of the evil. 

He thought that compulsory registration of disease was too much 
of an inquisition, and not likely to be adopted, as it would injure 
small tradesmen and others who would lose their custom directly it 
was known that there was infectious disease in the house; besides, 
it was only the doctors who wanted this registration, because of the 
2s. 6d. fee for every return made, which would amount to more than 
one hundred thousand per annum to the medical profession ; the 
publie would rather be without it. In his opinion hospitals, either 
large or small, were bad, and it would be much better to treat the 
patients at home, than to kill them by Act of Parliament. That is, 
by compulsory removal you endanger their lives and increase the 
mortality. : 


The discussion was resumed on April 27th, Dr. B. W. Ricuarp- 
son, '_R.8., occupying the Chair. ' 


Mr. Epwin Cuapwick, C.B., thought that the first step to be taken 
in dealing with small-pox or any: other epidemic disease, was to make a 
thorough enquiry, without reference to pre-conceived notions, as to 
the results attending methods previously tried, and from the informa- 
tion thus obtained to see what would and what would not do, and then 
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carefully consider the best means to be adopted. This was the plan 
adopted at his suggestion by the first General Board of Health, in 
dealing with the attack of cholera in 1848; in the course of these 
enquiries they found that the removal of patients to hospitals was 
attended with great danger, and other facts which they discovered as to 
the general existence of premonitory symptoms, which had previously 
escaped notice, led to the establishment of a system of house to house 
visitation, to the immediate treatment of these premonitory symptoms, 
and to the abandonment, in this instance, of the former course of 
meeting epidemics by almost exclusive hospital treatment. 

This house to house visitation and treatment was followed by such 
a marked decrease in the death rate that he (the speaker) could tell 
by looking at the daily returns which were sent to the Board of Health 
from the different places, whether the system was being properly carried 
out or not; and the success obtained was greater than had been ob- 
tained anywhere before. A statement was made at the Medical Con- 
egress, at Brussels, to the effect that when this system of house to house 
visitation had been adopted the loss to St. Petersburg by the visitation 
of an epidemic was reduced from £25,000 to £3,000. Not less than 
sixty thousand lives, it was estimated, had been saved in Great 
Britain by acting on the principles adopted by the Board. There 
was one great factor, he was convinced, of mortality in large hospitals, 
which had been overlooked: the psychological factor, the effect of 
terror on the mind in the view of the sufferings of assembled patients. 
Once when he had visited oneof the finest hospitals, the best 
warmed, the best ventilated, the best lighted, and most cleanly 
and orderly, he could not but be appalled by one condition—the 
resounding agonies of the suffering patients. Who does not know 
the power of mental depression upon disease? Who does not know 
that the effects of announcements to patients that there is no 
hope of their recovery is to accelerate the fatal termination? He 
thought that the excessive mortality of large lying-in hospitals, as 
compared with the smaller workhouses, was due to this cause, not- 
withstanding the very inferior treatment at the workhouses. Dr. 
Mouat had lately been in Paris on a course of enquiry into the 
treatment of the sick; and he (the speaker) had learned from him 
that his conclusions are entirely corroborative of those propounded by 
Dr. Richardson against large hospitals. 

The early house to house visitations enabled arrangements to be 
made for the separation of those who were well from those who were 
ill, and home treatment to be given very successfully, and the neces- 
sity for even small hospitals to be diminished to a greater extent 
than was imagined. 


Mr. E. H. Gatsworrny asked with what Mr. Chadwick compared 
his house-to-house visitation, with treatment in large hospitals, or with 
no treatment at all? He quite agreed with Dr. Richardson as to the 
benefits that would arise from a registration of disease, and he thought 
that it should be made compulsory. What we wanted was the ex- 
pression of public opinion on the subject, and not only the views of 
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delegates at meetings and of societies. He did not agree that power 
should be given to any Justice of the Peace to order the removal of 
cases of infectious disease to the hospital, even where proper treat- 
ment could not be obtained at home. With regard to what the 
Chairman said in his paper, that friends go to and from the hospital, 
and it is impossible but that they should carry disease, he would 
say that the rules for the admission of visitors made this impro- 
bable, as they were very stringent. He thought that if the burden 
of providing for infectious diseases were thrown on the parishes, 
as suggested, that much more stringent legislature for providing 
accommodation would have to be passed to make the parishes do 
the work satisfactorily. The mapping out of special centres of 
infection, referred to in Section 5 of the paper, was done by the 
Metropolitan Asylums Board, but if the parishes would take it up the 
Asylums Board would certainly have no objection. He did not know 
why Dr. Richardson had chosen 24 as the most desirable number of 
patients to be placed in one hospital, for the medical conferences held 
at the time of the establishment of the Asylums Board had decided 
that large hospitals would be most suitable for the treatment of in- 
fectious diseases. Then, again, it would be almost impossible, with 
such small hospitals to get sufficient accommodation in the case of an 
epidemic, and it would be difficult to keep them always ready, even 
though very desirable. The suggestion of placing them on the tops 
of houses he thought altogether impracticable, as difficulties would 
arise with ground landlords, architects, &c., &c. Many of the speakers 
had said that the mortality was greater in large than in small hos- 
pitals, but he did not know where to find any statistics to prove this 
statement. The argument that large hospitals may be a nuisance to 
the neighbourhood does not necessarily prove that they need be. He 
agreed that some further legislation was necessary, as it was quite im- 
possible for the Asylums Board to carry out its duties without more 
power being given to it. 


Dr. Arcuer Farr thought that the question to be considered 
was, in what way hospital accommodation could best be provided 
for the infectious sick; whatever might be said in favour of home 
treatment of infectious diseases, hospitals would always be necessary, 
and that more especially under a system of compulsory notification 
of infectious diseases, which will soon probably become law. If in- 
fectious hospitals could be so arranged as not to be a danger to the 
neighbourhood, one great difficulty of the Asylums Board would be 
removed ; and he thought that in the present advanced state of sani- 
tary science, it ought to be possible to construct hospitals that were 
not open to objection on this ground; he agreed with Dr. Richard- 
son’s plan for small hospitals, but suggested larger hospitals, arranged 
in blocks, each block to contain only 24 patients. He suggested also 
that the ambulance used for the conveyance of patients should have 
no side windows, but be lighted and ventilated from the roof, and that 
it should be made sufficiently large to carry away the bedding along 
with the patient. The ambulances should contain a separate compart- 
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ment for an attendant, so arranged as to admit of the patient being 
kept in view during the journey to hospital: when not in use it 
would be better to keep the ambulances at the hospital. There was 
one point which he thought had been overlooked with regard to ° 
small-pox, and that was the power of the infection to strike at a 
distance from the source in which it might arise. 


Mr. H. H. Cottrys, F.R.1.B.A., said that with regard to the com- 
pulsory notification of infectious diseases, the matter had been recently 
brought before Mr. Dodson, by an important deputation, of which he 
was amember. Mr. Dodson, after hearing the views set forth by the 
deputation, remarked that it would be useless to make registration 
compulsory unless arrangements were made for the reception of 
patients suffering from infectious diseases ; this underlies the whole 
matter, and is one of the principal difficulties in the way of rendering 
legislation on this point effective. 

The sanitary authority for the Parish of Paddington had pro- 
posed to build an infectious disease hospital, somewhat on the plan 
proposed by Dr. Richardson, about 20 miles from London. If, 
as had been stated by several medical gentlemen, the removal 
of a small-pox patient during the first three days of the illness 
was not prejudicial to the patient, nor calculated to create 
infection to the surroundings, such an arrangement would be a 
step in the right direction. Mr. Galsworthy might be right as 
to large hospitals not being a nuisance despite the decision with 
regard to that at Hampstead, but there could be no doubt that a 
hospital for infectious diseases materially depreciated the value of 
property in its neighbourhood. Sir John Rose Cormack, M.D., read 
a paper at the last conference of the Social Science Association, in 
which he pointed out how, in the year 1879, an outbreak of small- 
pox had been created through the use of a building in the Rue de la 
Révolte as a temporary hospital. 

He attributed the spread of the disease to the action of the wind 
blowing the epithelial scales through the windows, and carrying 
the infection into the houses on the side of the street opposite to the 
hospital ; and in his paper he narrates several instances of the spread 

of diseases caused by infectious hospitals being situated in the midst 

of teeming populations ; on the other hand one could not fail to notice 
that many of the fever and small-pox hospitals had had houses built 
close to them, notably the Stockwell Hospital, in which the yards or 
gardens of the houses looked on to the recreation grounds of the con- 
valescent small-pox patients. The plan suggested by Dr. Richardson, 
however delightful in theory, would be very difficult to carry out in 
practice, both as regards legal considerations and details of con- 
struction. 

There was one point which required grave consideration: there 
was no doubt that if the registration of infectious diseases were made 
compulsory the class of people who live in model lodging houses and 
artizans’ dwellings, such as the Peabody Buildings, &c., would, in a 
great measure, desert these buildings, and would strongly object to 
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the supervision and isolation to which they would be rendered amen- 
able in the event of an infectious disease attacking any member of 
their family; they would probably never consider themselves safe 
from the interference of the medical officer of health or his deputies ; 
many of them would resist the inquisitorial nature of the proceedings, 
and would probably deprive themselves of medical assistance in 
order to prevent |the knowledge of the infectious character of the 
disease becoming known to the authorities. This is a point which 
would have to be well considered and guarded against if the proposed 
act were meant to be effective, and great care would have to be exer- 
cised in carrying out its provisions with tenderness and consideration. 
At Edinburgh he was led to believe the system proposed had been 
very successful ; but of course it was one thing to apply an act toa 
small city like Edinburgh, and quite another to a leviathan Metro- 
politan City, such as London. 


Mr. Brrpe@water said that the state of facts as to the Fulham 
Hospital confirmed the views so ably expressed by Mr. Pearson Hill 
with regard to the injurious effects of large hospitals upon the imme- 
diate neighbourhoods ; they intensified the disease within a certain 
radius, outside which, it decreased in a marked ratio, though no place 
could now boast of an entire immunity. The transit of patients was 
in itself a sourse of contagion anywhere and everywhere, but all 
the evils were centralised at the hospitals themselves. 

There was antagonism, but no hostility, to the Asylums Board ; 
they were only asked to be reasonable and to listen to advice, and 
that they had in the able paper read by Dr. Richardson, under the 
auspices of this Society, and its introduction was very opportune. 

It would be hopeless to expect unanimity of opinion upon such a 
subject, but he would remark that in close connection with the medical 
treatment of small-pox, and fevers generally, is the injustice of the in- 
cidence of these large hospitals ; that they are an evil in themselves 
had been proved to demonstration, and that they conduce to a 
greater mortality amongst the patients may be accepted as a fact. 

Hampstead had been successful in closing the hospital there, and 
the health of the immediate district had improved. Fulham hoped to 
obtain similar relief; meantime every district in its turn rebelled 
against the introduction of even temporary shelter for the surplus 
cases of the present epidemic, so anxious did all seem to impose their 
burdens upon others. 

To inflict the country, or the suburbs of London with Metropolitan 
impurities was cowardly and inhuman ; and in the matter of transit 
the points of convergence would be centres of disease. He under- 
stood Mr. Galsworthy and others to contend that they were dealing 
with a governable evil. Hospitals, they said, could be made non-con- 
tagious: that being so, a very simple remedy presented itself, which 
would have the special advantage of making each parish responsible 
for its own sick. Let each of the thirty-nine sanitary districts of the 
Metropolis provide say twenty-five beds at its workhouse, if in the 
parish, and if not, then on some convenient site within the parish. 
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The evils of transit would be minimised, and there would be less 
parade of the disease in the streets. A chance excess of cases at one 
place might be passed to the next nearest hospital without rateable 
disturbance, the cost would be on the common poor fund, and not 
upon the local rates, and pauper and non-pauper cases could be 
accommodated. This was very much in accord with the proposals in 
the paper, and he regretted that the rules of the Institute did not 
admit of a resolution being moved in general support of it. 


Mr. H. Saxon Swnett, F.R.1.B.A., said it was true that the guardians 
of the poor had power to purchase land adjoining any workhouse 
existing at the date of the Poor Law Act of 1867; but when it was 
considered how enormous was the value of land in the midst of the 
most densely populated parishes of the Metropolis, it was hardly likely 
the authorities would take advantage of this power for the creation of 
local small-pox hospitals ; and he could not see the necessity for their 
so doing, for it was shown very clearly by the plan produced by the 
previous speaker, that the small-pox hospital at Fulham certainly did 
communicate disease to the surrounding neighbourhood, and that the 
number of cases of small-pox in the neighbourhood decreased as the 
distance from the hospital as a centre increased. ‘To dot small-pox 
hospitals about various parts of London, as proposed, would be simply 
multiplying these infectious centres for the radiation of disease. 


Dr. F. BR. Bernarp, called attention to the fact that, although 
several speakers had remarked upon the excessive mortality in large 
hospitals, none had given the mortality in small ones. The mortality 
in Stockwell hospital (102 beds), during 1880, was 12:9, and this would 
be considerably decreased if the deaths occurring within 24 hours 
after admission were deducted. With regard tothe registration of infec- 
tious diseases, he considered this should be compulsory, and the honse- 
holder or head of the family should forthwith report to the sanitary 
officer of the district any infectious case, enclosing a certificate from 
the medical attendant to the effect that the case could (or could not) 
be treated where it then was without danger to the other inmates and 
the neighbourhood; if likely to be detrimental, instructions should be 
given for the removal of the patient, and for the disinfection of the 
premises, and a strict enquiry instituted as to the presumable source 
of infection, as cases cropping up year by year from the same house 
and street, seem to indicate that the fons et origo has not been found 
out and removed. 

He maintained that there could be no harmful aggregation (he 
used Dr. Richardson’s own word) of patients suffering from small- 
pox, in a properly-constructed hospital, the wards of which had the 
proper cubic space, and where the hospital site was judiciously chosen. 
The question of site and surroundings was, he said, too large a one to 
enter into at present. 

The question of parishes or unions in the metropolitan area manag- 
ing their own infectious sick was also a great question; and, in his ex- 
perience the parish authorities were only too pleased to send their sick 
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to the hospitals of the Metropolitan Asylums Board. There were few 
parishes or unions where suitable sites could be acquired, and parish- 
ioners were generally in a hurry to send infectious cases out of their 
midst. 

It appeared to him that much valuable time would elapse before 
any given parish could acquire the information mentioned as neces- 
sary under the sixth head of the Paper; and with regard to Dr, 
Richardson’s idea of small hospitals for 24 patients only, the Parish 
of Lambeth and the Union of Wandsworth and Clapham would 
during an epidemic require at least three such hospitals for small- 
pox only. Boards of guardians would hardly be likely to go to such 
expense when there appeared no necessity for it. 

There appeared to him grave objections to the suggestions given 
under heads VII., VIII., and [X., among which might be mentioned: 
Ist, expense ; 2nd, difficulty in getting proper nursing; 3rd, medical 
superintendance, &c., &e. 

He contended that small-pox need not, and did not spread from 
properly-constructed and well-managed hospitals; and that such hos- 
pitals were not sources of danger to the neighbourhood: if this were 
so, however, he contended that the small hospitals would be equally, 
if not more dangerous, and their multiplication would also greatly 
increase the risk. 


The discussion was again resumed on May 18th, Dr. B. W. 
Ricwarpson, F.R.S., occupying the Chair. » 


Mr. Pearson Hit, who stated that he was a member of a com- 
mittee which for many years had been engaged in watching the effect 
on the surrounding population of a huge hospital for small-pox 
patients, said that if any persons of average intelligence examined 
into the admitted facts of the case, they could, he thought, hardly fail 
to come to the conclusion that there was something faulty in the present 
method of dealing with small-pox epidemics in London. The Asylums 
Board for ten or twelve years had had almost unlimited power to do 
whatever it thought best; it had spent about a million sterling 
of the ratepayers’ money, raised by loan, in addition to the tens of 
thousands expended annually for the Board’s current expenses, and 
yet, with all these great advantages of boundless means and oppor- 
tunity, so far from haying succeeded in “stamping out” small- 
pox, the deaths annually from that disease in London since the estab- 
lishment of the Board had been on the average about twice as 
numerous as they were before. 

Even if the Board were allowed its somewhat extraordinary claim, 
to strike out from the account against it the year of its greatest 
failure, viz., 1870, the average number of deaths from small-pox in 
London every year would still be found to be considerably greater since 
the establishment of the Board than previously, showing that so far 
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as London was concerned something, yet to be explained, had counter- 
acted all the benefits it ought to have derived from the advance in 
medical science, the improvement in sanitary knowledge, and the 
clearing away of “ rookeries” and other unhealthy dwellings which 
had taken place in the last ten or twelve years. 

This bad pre-eminence of London was also strikingly shown by the 
Returns published weekly by the Registrar-General. These Returns 
showed that small-pox, in proportion to population, had, during the 
last three years, been eighty times as fatal in London as in the nineteen 
large provincial towns which, in the aggregate, had a somewhat 
larger population than London itself. Indeed, since 1877, small-pox 
had practically died out in Liverpool, Manchester, and the other large 
towns, but continued with unabated violence in London. . 

This unfortunate state of things in the Metropolis appeared to coin- 
cide with the establishment of the Asylums Board, and he (Mr. Hill) 
suggested that if it could be shown that the Board, instead of follow- 
ing established precedents, had adopted some entirely new method of 
dealing with small-pox patients, it might reasonably be inferred that 
these disastrous results were attributable in some measure to the 
Board’s innovations. 

Now prior to the establishment of the Ar IEhS Board the present 
gigantic hospitals in which 400 or 500 small-pox patients were crowded 
together were things unknown in this country. The largest Metro- 
politan hospital for small-pox patients then existing was that at 
Highgate, where, on about twelve or fourteen acres of ground, in a 
well isolated situation, a hospital had been erected for about eighty 
or one hundred patients, giving an average of seven or eight patients 
to the acre; but at Hampstead the Asylums Board selected a site of 
about seven or eight acres of land—unot isolated, but in close proximity 
to a densely-populated neighbourhood—and had put on the site, not 
fifty or sixty patients, which would have been the same proportion as 
at Highgate, but 560 patients; in other words, the patients were 
packed ten times as closely as they had ever been packed before, and 
yet a good result was expected! 

He (Mr. Hill) proceeded to show what were the consequences of this 
departure from established usage. In 1870, when the Hampstead 
hospital was opened for small-pox patients (though in the rest of 
London there were more than 2,000 cases awaiting treatment) not a 
single case of small-pox was known in Hampstead; but within a 
month of the opening of the hospital the disease broke out and con- 
centrated itself with great severity in the houses adjoining the hos- 
pital. In one of these streets, containing about sixty-six houses, 
there were no less than eighty-eight cases of small-pox. 

The second small-pox epidemic of 1876—8 gave similar results. 

The hospital was re-opened in November, 1876. At that time the 
other hospitals of the Asylums Board were full of small-pox patients 
—and again Hampstead was free from the disease—but in less than 
three weeks after the opening of the hospital, small pox broke out in 
Hampstead and again concentrated itself in the neighbourhood of the 
hospital. 
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Within a belt 300 yards wide surrounding the hospital, which belt 
contained about one-sixteenth of the parish of Hampstead, there were 
(between November, 1876, and August, 1878,) no less than fifty-one 
cases of small-pox, while in the remaining fifteen-sixteenths of the 
parish there were but fifty-nine cases. A comparison of cases with 
population, showed that in the poorest and most squalid part of 
the parish there were to each 3,000 inhabitants about seven cases of 
small-pox. In the good parts of the parish there were to each 3,000 
inhabitants about four cases, while in the neighbourhood surrounding 
the hospital—a district admitted by the Chairman of the Asylums 
Board (Dr. Brewer) to be one of unusual natural salubrity—there 
were amongst its 3,000 inhabitants no less than fifty-one cases of 
small-pox. The amount of disease round the hospital, in proportion 
to population, being more than twelve times as great as in the rest of 
the parish. 

In the two years which had now elapsed since the Hampstead 
hospital was closed by injunction, there had been very few cases 
and only one death from small-pox in the parish: a degree of health- 
iness which would only be equalled in London generally when the 
deaths from small-pox in the whole Metropolis amounted to only one 
per week. 3 

He (Mr. Hill) then stated that this experience of the spread of 
disease from the hospital at Hampstead, was by no means peculiar, as 
similar results had followed the use of the other hospitals of the 
Asylums Board, and had also obtained in Paris and elsewhere—that 
in every instance (ten in number) in which the effect of these large 
hospitals for small-pox had been carefully investigated, it had been 
found that small-pox broke out in the surrounding houses and _ pre- 
vailed to an extent far exceeding what was due to the number of the 
population. This absolute uniformity of result proving that the 
excessive amount of small-pox in the neighbourhood of the hospitals 
could not be the result of mere chance or accident. 

He then showed by. statistics that not only did disease spread 
from the hospitals, but—if the statements made at the previous meet- 
ing by officers of the Asylums Board were correct—that it spread in 
a far more virulent form, and suggested that possibly small-pox 
became intensified when large numbers of cases were aggregated to- 
gether, just as hot cinders, when heaped together, made a raging fire, 
but, when separated, soon cooled down. 

He reminded the meeting that while all these evils in the second 
epidemic were falling upon Hampstead, the Asylums Board knew 
the trial was hanging over its head; it took, as is known, 
special precautions to prevent the spread of disease, and yet failed to 
do so—proving that under even the best of its management, the 
hospitals were so conducted as to be a danger to the public. He ex- 
pressed his surprise to hear that Dr. Collie, the superintendent of 
the Homerton Small-Pox Hospital, had, at the meeting, in April, 
when Dr. Richardson’s paper was first discussed, expressed an opinion 
that disease did not spread from the hospitals, as Dr. Collie’s own 
paper on the dangers of small-pox hospitals, which he read before the 
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Society of Medical Officers of Health, and published in the Medical 
Times of 5th and 12th June, 1880, showed that at that time he held 
a totally different opinion. 

He pointed out the fallacy of Dr. Brewer’s argument, repeated 
in a letter recently published, that because the death-rate of all Hamp- 
stead was not very high, the parish had not suffered by the hospital. 
This same fallacy he stated was brought forward by Dr. Brewer 
and exposed in the “Joint Reply” issued by the Hampstead Com- 
mittees as far back as December, 1874. Hampstead parish contained 
between three and four square miles, and about 40,000 inhabitants, 
the vast majority of whom lived far away (some of them miles away) 
from the hospital, and were, of course, unaffected by it, as its evil effects 
were necessarily confined almost entirely to the small portion of the 
parish (one-sixteenth part) immediately adjoining. Indeed, to take 
an extreme case, every one of the 3,000 inhabitants living near the 
hospital might have caught the disease, and had the usual per centage 
of deaths (600) without raising the mortality of all Hampstead by 
more than one and a half per cent. 

He stated that more than ten years had elapsed since the attention 
of the Local Government Board and Asylums Board was called 
to the terrible spread of disease from the Hampstead hospital, but 
that even to this day the managers seemed to think it unnecessary to 
make any real enquiry into the matter. They seemed to shut their 
eyes to all facts but those they wished to see. 

He next alluded to the great mortality which prevailed in the 
large hospitals of the Asylums Board. More than eight years ago 
Dr. Gibbon, health officer of the Holborn District, taking as a basis 
the results in about 700 small-pox cases which had come under his 
own observation, showed that the mortality amongst patients 
sent to the hospitals of the Asylums Board, was twice as great as 
amongst patients treated at their own homes, and six times as great as 
amongst those treated in small infirmaries attached to their own 
parishes. Now, if Dr. Gibbon’s statement and inference were correct, 
it would follow that at the Hampstead hospital alone, more than 1,000 
lives had been needlessly sacrificed by a blind adherence to the plan 
of aggregating together large numbers of patients. 

The Asylums Board had had more than eight years in which to 
investigate this most serious charge against its management, but 
contented itself with ‘“ pooh-poohing” the statement, and declaring 
that it did not know where to find any evidence bearing on the 
question. 

He maintained that facts vouched for by Dr. Gibbon (and which 
were, moreover, in accordance with the admitted excessive mortality 
from small-pox in London) were more trustworthy than mere vague 
denials from the managers, which denials were admittedly based on 
their ignorance of the facts. He pointed out that the evidence lay 
plainly before the Board whenever it cared to make enquiry. 

With regard to Dr. Richardson’s plan for small hospitals in each parish 
he thought, however good it might be in theory, it had one great diffi- 
culty to overcome—viz., the opposition it would encounter from every 
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one living near them. And on the principle that it was sometimes 
wiser to attempt that which was practicable, rather than to strive for 
something really better but not to be had, he suggested whether a ring 
of smaller hospitals (similar to that at Highgate) might not be estab- 
lished round London, sufficiently far a-field to be away from inhabited 
houses—one hospital to each parish, though not situated in each 
parish—in which small-pox patients could be safely treated—follow- 
ing, in fact, the example of the St. Pancras and Islington Vestries, 
which had, he was informed, secured, near Finchley, about 25 or 30 
acres of agricultural land on which to place a properly isolated hos- 
pital. 

Of course such a plan might be objected to on the ground that it 
would increase the danger to patients by the longer journey, and to 
the public at large through the greater chance of spreading disease 
from the ambulances, but he thought these difficulties were not in- 
superable. He had been assured by high medical authorities that 
with properly constructed ambulances the additional distance could 
be accomplished without risk to the patient—while as regards the 
danger to the public, the experience gained at Hampstead tended 
to show that under the present system there were two dangers: one, 
which he would call the terminal danger, 7.¢., the risks of spreading 
disease from the hospital itself, or from the patient, nurses, or atten- 
dants, when the former was being lifted out of the ambulance, or 
from persons passing in and out of the hospital gates. The other 
danger—the danger of transit—was the risk of the patient spreading 
disease as the ambulance went along, and that danger might, perhaps, 
be somewhat increased by increased distance—but in his opinion, if 
the danger of transit be expressed by one, the terminal danger should 
be expressed by 100; and if this great danger could be abolished, as it 
would be if there were no people living near the hospital, an increase 
of the smaller danger might wisely be encountered ; but he was of 
opinion that even this might be reduced, rather than increased, if 
patients were taken either at night, or very early in the morning, 
when not only the streets would be empty, but all houses—public 
as well as private—closed. 

Finally, he (Mr. Hill) strongly urged the vital importance of en- 
trusting the care of the sick poor of London to some more competent 
Board. The failure of the present system was, in his opinion, in great 
measure attributable to the fact that the Asylums Board was an unpaid 
Board, so that no medical man of any reputation could afford to give up 
his time to its affairs. Though there were, doubtless, exceptions to the 
rule, it might almost be taken as an axiom, that services given for 
nothing were generally good for nothing, and though, at the beginning, 
many eminent medical men generously gave their services to the 
Board, after a little while they one by one left it, and had been 
succeeded by members who were less capable, and it seemed to him, 
that to expect a set of gentlemen who had been elected to the Board, 
as a rule, quite irrespective of their possessing any special qualifica- 
tion for the post, to be able successfully to deal with a great question 
of medical science, was almost as wise as it would be to expect them 
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successfully to carry on the duties of the Astronomer-Royal at the 
Greenwich Observatory, or to undertake the judicial functions of the 
House of Lords. 


Prof. CorFreLD did not at all agree with the outcry against large 
hospitals, nor with the idea of a small hospital for each parish. He 
considered that there was no evidence to prove that the mortality in 
large hospitals was greater than in smallones. The large mortality in 
hospitals was due to the number of unvaccinated cases, and to the fact 
that the worst cases were sent there. He considered that there was 
not the smallest evidence to prove that fever hospitals were any danger 
to the neighbourhood; not a single case of fever has ever been traced 
to the London Fever Hospital; and he wanted a great deal more 
evidence to satisfy him that small-pox was disseminated in the neigh- 
bourhood of the small-pox hospitals. He did not see that it was a 
parish affair to provide accommodation for small-pox patients ; no 
other hospitals were organised by the parishes ; and if hospitals were a 
danger, the danger would be increased by having forty hospitals. 
It was, he thought, quite unnecessary to require the local authorities 
to have accommodation ready at all times for the reception of patients. 
In the parish for which he was Medical Officer of Health (St. George’s, 
Hanover Square), they had had some ground offered to them on 
which to build a hospital, but he had advised the authorities not to 
accept it. 


Dr. WiiLoveHsy could not agree with Mr. Hill in his censures on 
the system adopted by the Asylums Board, still less could he admit 
that the hospitals played any considerable part in the recent preva- 
lence of small-pox in London, the causes of which must be sought 
elsewhere. At the same time he differed decidedly from Dr. Corfield, 
who denied that they were sources of local danger. As they were at 
present managed the evidence of Dr. Tripe and others proved beyond 
the possibility of doubt that they were local foci of infection, but 
this he attributed to the gross neglect of precautions, of which Dr. 
Tripe and Mr. Hill had given examples. The entire immunity of the 
inmates of the City of London Union—parturient women and unvac- 
cinated infants—though its open windows were but ninety feet from 
those of the Homerton Small-Pox Hospital, proved that in themselves 
they might be as innocuous as the Fever Hospital at Islington was 
well known to be. 

It was, he argued, idle to talk of the concentration of the poison 
by the aggregation of cases when each had an allowance of cubic 
space vastly greater than could be enjoyed in the best of private houses. 

He thought the plan of hospitals suggested by Dr. Richardson was 
impracticable, especially with regard to the carrying of all out-going 
air through fire; adequate ventilation under such an arrangement 
could not, he believed, be attained without producing a painful 
draught. He would rather have larger hospitals for each great 

arish or union, constructed after the admirable design which Dr. 
Collie laid before the Society of Medical Officers of Health. 
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Mr. Hempson Denuam did not at all approve the idea of removing 
small-pox hospitals into the country. He considered that the inhab- 
itants of a town had no right to send bad cases of infectious disease 
into pleasant country places. He suggested that a fleet of ships 
should be moored at the mouth of the Thames and made into a float- 
ing hospital for the treatment of such cases.* He did not think that 
placing small hospitals on the tops of houses would meet the require- 
ments of London or of the country. But what was most wanted to 
successfully deal with infectious diseases was an improvement in the 
sanitary condition of London and towns generally, so as to remove 
the conditions favourable to the development of those diseases. 


The following letter was read from Dr. Tripe, Medical Officer of 
Health for Hackney :— | 


* Dear Dr. RicHarpson,—I write in accordance with your re- 
quest to express my strong conviction that large hospitals for the 
treatment of small-pox are very objectionable, as they apparently 
spread the disease in their vicinity. The same objection, however, 
does not apply to scarlet fever and typhoid, if the experience obtained 
in this district is to be taken into account. I send herewith a sum- 
mary of the statistics I have prepared for this district, but it must 
not be supposed that I consider the whole or nearly the whole of the 
large mortality near the hospital to have arisen from unavoidable 
causes, as the accompanying report will show. I believe that if there 
be good approaches to a hospital; if the wards, laundry, and dead- 
house are not within at least 100 feet of the outer walls surrounding 
the premises; if the stores and dwellings of the medical officers and 
steward are so placed as to be entered from the road; and the sur- 
rounding walls are say ten feet high, but a small mortality, if any, 
should be engendered by the hospital. The chief danger, so far as 
my experience goes, arises from carelessness of the ambulance drivers, 
insufficient disinfection of the ambulances before their return from 
the hospital, and especially from visitors to the patients. I also object 
to too many patients being allowed to an acre, and to the buildings 
being too close together: the present allowance of fifty patients to an 
acre is, I think, too large. If there was one hospital to each Metro- 
politan borough, with a reserve piece of ground on which double 
bell-tents or huts could be placed, if necessary, in each of the four 
great divisions of the Metropolis, 7.e., North, South, Hast, and West, 
I think the necessary requirements of London would be provided for. 
Of course the law would have to be altered to enable the managers to 
erect and maintain the hospitals in situations approved by the Local 
Government Board, or some other responsible authority. 


Sincerely yours, 
Joun W. TRIPE.” 


* The Government afterwards adopted this suggestion, and provided vessels 
for the purpose. 
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REPORT AND SUMMARY ACCOMPANYING 
DR. TRIPE’S LETTER. 





STATEMENT PREPARED BY Dr. TRIPE oF THE DEATHS FROM SMALL- 
Pox 1n Hackney District, 1871-80 anp 1861-70. 


In Albert Street, Brooksby’s Walk, College Street, College Lane, 
Farm Place, Holmbrook Street, Templar Road, and the Grove, being 
the streets nearest to the Small-Pox Hospital, the deaths from small- 
pox amounted to 95 in ten years amongst 2,314 people, and there 
were also 277 cases reported to me from these streets. ‘These deaths 
give an annual death-rate of 4:1 deaths per 1,000 population. In the 
streets within a quarter of a mile radius in front and at the sides of 
the hospital, there were 167 deaths, and 625 cases reported in the ten 
years amongst a mean number of 6,823 inhabitants, giving an annual 
death-rate of 2°45 persons per 1,000 population. Amongst 30,171 
residents of the other small houses occupied by poor persons which 
are inspected annually, after deducting the deaths in and population 
of the above-mentioned streets, there were 484 deaths and 1,745 cases, 
which give a death-rate of 1°6 deaths annually per 1,000 population. 
The death-rate from small-pox amongst 119,400 residents in the rest 
of the district was only 0°21 per 1,000 population per annum, 261 
deaths only having been registered amongst them in the ten years. 
The death-rate was 0°58 per annum per 1,000 population for the 
whole district. These figures are necessarily calculated on the deaths 
as cases in respectable houses are rarely reported to me, and the cal- 
culations would consequently be misleading. If all the deaths in 
hospitals assigned to Hackney, or for which no addresses are given, 
had been included, a larger per centage of deaths in the poorer streets 
would have been shown. I was unable to assign 53 deaths in hos- 
pitals to the localities from which the patients had been removed, as 
their place of abode was not stated. The cases per 1,000 population 
per annum in the ten years were as follows:—In the streets around 
the hospital, 12:0; in-those within a quarter of a mile radius in front 
and at the sides, 9:2; in the other small houses, 5°8 per 1,000 popu- 
lation. The number of deaths from small-pox in 1861—70, after 
allowing for those removed to the Highgate Hospital, was 173, which 
gives an annual death-rate of 0-167 per 1,000 for the whole district. 
There were 15 deaths within the quarter-mile radius, which, with 3 
added for the proportion of residents removed to Highgate Hospital, 
give 0-264 per 1,000 population against 2°45, or nearly ten times as 
many in 1871— 80 as in 1861—70. The proportion of deaths in the 
quarter-mile radius in 1861—70 to the total deaths from small-pox 
in this district was 10-4 per cent., whilst in 1871—80 it was 18°3 per 
cent., showing that as compared with the rest of the district the 
inhabitants of these streets suffered to a much greater extent in 
1871—80 than in 1861—-70. 
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SUMMARY ; Cases of, and Deaths from Small-Pox in the Streets 
situated within a }-mile radius of the Small- 
Hackney 1871-80 and 1861-70. Pox Hospital, Homerton. 
1871-80. Per 1000 az|__ Deaths 
Population. a 


95 deaths in streets adja- Name of Street. 


cent to the Hospital... 41 
164 deaths in streets situa- 
ted within a +-mile 


Population. 
Cases 
1871 
1871-80. 
1861-70. 























. * Albert Street, Homerton| 131] 15) 6 0 
Doe Hospital, 9-45 | Bridge Street | 146 142 | 0 
Perr eye vst 30077 |Brooksby Walk ,, | 500] 5516] 1 
Sabad serainaitivin Churchill Road ,,_—‘| 364| 359] 0 
in other small ees 1:60 | Church Road ” 287| 17) 3 0 
Church Terrace 115} 15) 1 0 
261 deaths amongt 119,400 College Lane x 911 191 1 1 
population, acd | College Street | 173) 13} 5.| 0 
and deaths. ....., 0-21 |Ctss Street == ,_-| ZI] 94) 0 
912 deaths (addresses known) cet eg ” ae Hf 3 : 
amongst total popula- ate Placa ” O1l Reno 

tine Le ae oes ee 0°58 
965 total deaths amongst Fenn Street ” 68) 5) 1 0 
Hackney residents The Grove ” 198] 29/10 0 
including anna High Street » {1196} 51/13 2 
ela Gkdas 0-64. Holmbrook Street ,, 559) 79\25 7 
Poe ae vey Homerton Row re 36} 6) 3 1 
1861-70. John Street 3 127| 10) 2 0 
Total deaths in this district Marion Street hit 120) 27) 6 0 
from small-pox seveseeeese O167 Nesbitt Street ¥! 440| 26] 2 0 
deaths within a 4-mile Plough Lane ’s 65| 10/3 | Oo 
radius of the Small- Rosina Street » | 128) 8219] 0 
Pox Hospital............ 0'264 | Sedgwick Street ,, 8316] 42] 3 0 
Deaths from small-pox per 1000 | Templar Road » | 571) 66/29 1 

lation : eee 
1861-70 London ...... 38 Total ....sssssees 6823'625|167| 15 
“7 Hackney...... by fa ate 

1871-80 London ...... 46 not 
»  Hackney...... 64 oe 
Notre.—The Hospital was not open dur- 3 


ing any part of the 10 years—1861-70. 








Dr. Ricnarpson replied: The Discussion that has been 
carried on resolves itself into the following points :— 

J.—I think that it may be fairly conceded that all are agreed 
as to the propriety of obtaining a complete registration of the 
communicable diseases. : . 

II.—It seems to be an equal matter of agreement that the 
sanitary committee or local authority in every parish should have 
all the special centres of infection in its district thoroughly 
mapped out, and that it should know the actual accommodation 
that is required for its infectious sick from time to time. 

IIlI.—The suggestion that every parish should bear its own 
burthens and accept its own responsibilities for the management 
of its infectious sick within its own boundaries seems to be freely 
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admitted as sound and purely just. The argument used against 
it is that it is not practical: to that I answer, in a word, that, 
if it be practical to retain and treat infected people within the 
boundaries of four or five parishes, it is practical in all. 

IV.—It has been urged that in large hospitals the manage- 
ment of the sick is not objectionable. The able superintendents 
of the large institutions are the chief supporters of this view. 
It has been insisted on by at least an equal number of speakers 
on the other side that the bringing together of a number of 
persons in a ward is not consistent with the most successful 
treatment. Mr. Chadwick has spoken specially on this point, 
and supported my thesis as to the serious psychological evils 
which attend this method. I have heard nothing that would 
lead me to retract a word I have said on the subject. I do not 
agree with Dr. Collie’s statement that the great mortality in 
small-pox hospitals is accounted for by the fact that all the 
worst cases are sent there. The class of cases I have seen in 
private consulting practice has usually been of a bad type, and 
in fact the cases that, of all others, required to be relieved from 
surrounding influences of a depressing kind. From my point of 
view, the personal isolation of the sick is one of the most effective 
means of cure in such cases. It is these cases that should not 
go into a ward with others. Admitting (as all must who know 
how successful actual out-door treatment of infectious diseases 
is) that sufficient cubic space for each sick person is essential, 
that does not meet the necessity, equally essential, for individual 
isolation. 

V.—-The view that the large small-pox hospital is injurious to 
the surrounding neighbourhood is contested most earnestly by 
Drs. Collie, McCombie, and Corfield. They are met by Dr. 
Archer Farr, by Mr. Bridgwater, Mr. Pearson Hill, and by 
Dr. Tripe, who all give counter facts. The figures given by 
Dr. Tripe, the Medical Officer of Health for Hackney, read to 
me as unanswerable. He shows us that during ten years the 
proportion of deaths from small-pox in the streets near the 
hospital to which he refers was 12, within a quarter of a mile 
radius 92, and in other small houses, more remote, 5:8 per 
1,000 population. Mr. Bridgewater’s and Mr. Pearson Hill’s 
facts are in the same direction. 

V1I.—Objection is taken to my plan of dealing with those 
small-pox patients in a district who have no home. The plan 
is said not to be practical, but it exists in practice already. In 
private houses we send the small-pox sufferer to the top room of 
the house; we isolate there, and we treat, notwithstanding the 
existing faulty arrangements, with success. London at. this 
moment is, in fact, a badly managed upper floor hospital, even 
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now to a considerable extent. I say carry that plan out on a 
better scale for the poor who suffer, by making a sufficient 
number of small efficient upper floors. There are thirty-nine 
vestries concerned; for argument’s sake, divide equally. Let 
each vestry, on its boundaries, set up four hospitals of light 
construction on the upper floors of existing or of new buildings. 
Let each hospital take in twelve patients. Then there would be 
accommodation for 1,872 patients; and if by a mutual accom- 
modation between parishes one would receive for another in 
emergency, the whole question of dealing with the out of home 
infectious cases in London would be solved. Such small hos- 
pitals would not even be noticed after a time, and their manage- 
ment would be so easy that they could not be sources of danger 
if any efficiency deserving the name, were bestowed upon them. 

VII.— To the last objection to my proposals, that if they were 
legislatively carried out the sick would not receive the highest 
medical care, I reply—only carry them out, and the medical 
care is sure enough. It would be as easy to secure the best 
consulting skill that medicine can offord for the small as for the 
large hospitals. 


Dr. Richardson illustrated his observations by showing a very 
excellent model of a small iron hospital, arranged for destroying 
organic emanations by fire, constructed by Mr. Thomas Veryard, 


of 8, St. Andrews, Wandsworth Road. 


A cordial vote of thanks was passed to Dr. Richardson for 
his valuable paper. The proceedings then terminated. 


THE PRESENT STATE OF THE SEWAGE 
QUESTION, 


By Pror. Corrietp, M.A., M.D. Oxon., F.R.C.P. Lop., 


Read June 21st, 1881. 





There can be no doubt that the question of the removal of 
refuse matters from the vicinity of habitations is, and always 
has been, one of the most important of sanitary questions. In 
every large community where we find a slow removal of refuse 
matters of human beings, there we find a high death-rate, and 
wherever we find improved means for speedy removal, there 
we find a proportionately lower death-rate. This was shown to 
be the case, in a remarkable manner, by the researches of Dr. 
G. Buchanan, published in the ninth report of the Medical 
Officer of the Privy Council; in every town where the re- 
fuse matters had been removed more speedily, the death- 
rate was lowered; not only the general death-rate, but the 
death-rate from enteric fever and cholera, which are spread 
especially by this means. Before this, it had been noticed 
that cholera spread in filthy places; many witnesses before 
the Health of Towns Commission gave the most definite evi- 
dence that cholera spread wherever filth was kept, where the 
removal of refuse matters was not carried out thoroughly and 
quickly. ‘The same was found to be the case in the time of the 
black death of the fourteenth century. If we read the accounts 
given of the streets and the houses at that time, we shall not 
wonder that the black death spread as it did; so it was with the 
Oriental plague in succeeding centuries. The fact that the 
Oriental plague now no longer appears in Europe, there can be 
no doubt, is due to the improved sanitary condition of the various 
towns in Europe. The fact that Constantinople is no longer a 
hot-bed of Oriental plague, is put down as due to the improved 
sanitary condition of that place. I think there can be no ques- 
tion but that several of these plagues of the middle ages, of 
some of which we know very little, spread more especially on 
account of the non-removal of filth. This is a fact, the im- 
portance of which has only been recognised during the last few 
years. I was very much struck by a remark that Dr. Acland 
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made to me the other day upon this subject; he said, “ What 
do you think was the cause of the depopulation of so many of 
the cities of antiquity? I think it was pestilence rather than 
war,” and I think there can be but very little question when you 
read the accounts. Why! the black death not only decimated 
towns, but almost entirely depopulated whole places, so that 
large and populous towns were left little straggling villages. I 
think you will be disposed to agree that it is not unlikely that 
many of the great cities were entirely depopulated in this way, 
and were lost, so that in some cases even their site is not known. 

Having said thus much on the importance of the removal of 
refuse, | need hardly perhaps say that in the consideration of 
refuse matters, removal is the most important matter; they 
spread diseases in various ways, and the first thing we have to 
contend with is their removal. We want to get rid of them, 
and after we have got rid of them we may consider what we 
can do with them. As to the value of human excreta as a manu- 
rial substance, various authorities have put it at various sums, 
but an amount that is very usually accepted is, that the liquid 
excreta of an individual are worth 7s. 3d. a year, and the solids 
ls. 3d., making together 8s. 6d. The amount given by Messrs. 
Lawes and Gilbert is 6s. 8d. Probably these are both. too high 
values, when you put the matter to a practical test. Scarcely 
any manure will sell in the market for what it is theoretically 
worth in the laboratory. Dr. Voelcker, in his remarks on the 
value of farm-yard manure, comparing it with the value of arti- 
ficial manure, gives his decision that it is worth about one-third 
of what is theoretically given to it in the laboratory. 

There are, and always have been, a very large number of 
people who put the cart before the horse in these matters, who 
try first to see how much they can make out of this refuse mat- 
ter, how much money they can save to the rates ; that is the first 
thing they consider, and they put the first and most important 
thing second. Now that is a very great mistake indeed. The 
first thing to do with these refuse matters is to get rid of them; 
they are a nuisance, they cause a high death-rate. When we 
have got rid of them, then we may try to utilise them, and to 
make money out of them, but not till then. Now we come to 
the methods by which these matters are being dealt with. I 
shall divide them into two kinds. The first are commonly called 
the “ conservancy” methods; they are called so, curiously enough, 
by their friends; I think it is a name that might have been given 
by their enemies, for of all things, conservancy of these matters 
is what we do not want. The second kind is the water-carriage 
system. There are really only these two methods. 

The methods of conservancy or dry-carriage are of two sorts ; 
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the first being simple methods by which these matters are col- 
lected in or about habitations without any admixture whatever, 
and the second when these refuse matters are mixed with various 
substances to absorb their moisture, to deodorise, or to disinfect 
them. The simplest form in use even now is to dig a hole in 
the ground and let the refuse matters fall into it. It was for- 
merly thought that as much of the refuse matters should soak 
into the soil as possible, and it was not thought necessary to 
remove them. It was even thought a good plan to dig down till 
a spring was struck, when the top might be closed up perma- 
nently, as there was never any cause to empty the pit. I need 
not dwell upon this method, as it is now universally condemned. 
The improvements upon this method have been of two kinds; 
first, the receptacle was made impervious to water, and second, 
it was made gradually smaller and smaller, so that less and less 
of these refuse matters could be kept about. These improve- 
ments have clearly brought the matter more within the scope of 
sanitary law, and brought things into a more healthy state. 
These receptacles were made water-tight, they were ventilated, 
and they were reduced in size, until they came to a mere pail or 
tub placed under the seat of the closet, and which could be re- 
moved once or twice a week. 

The system of collecting refuse matters in large water-tight 
ventilated cesspools underneath houses is a matter which must 
not be disposed of in a word, because it is a system largely 
adopted in the present day, both here and in many large cities 
on the Continent. A variety of devices have been invented for 
emptying the contents of these water-tight cesspools. In former 
years they used to be emptied by hand, bucket, and spade, and 
the results were very disastrous. In Paris there are two forms 
of disease which go by names given to them from their being 
caused in this way. The men were subject (before these cess- 
pools were ventilated) to a form of asphyxia called le plomb des 
vidangeurs, and caused by the sulphuretted hydrogen, and also 
to inflammation of the eyes called la mitte des vidangeurs, and 
caused by the ammonia in the foul air. In order to do away with 
these disadvantages various contrivances have been invented, 
and the best thing known is the air-tight tub or carriage which 
is exhausted, and then connected by means of hose with the 
cesspool. A tap is turned on, and the contents of the cesspool 
rise through the hose into the cart. This is supposed to be 
done without any nuisance at all, but any one who has walked 
about the streets of Paris and Lyons at night will know per- 
fectly well whether there is any odour or not connected with the 
process. During the last few years a great variety of improve-. 
ments have been made. 
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An experiment has been recently tried at Kew with what is 
know as the Systéme Tallard. A large barrel or cart was ex- 
hausted of air by a stationary engine, connected with the cesspool 
by means of a tube jointed in a most ingenious manner, and the 
emptying was carried out without the smallest nuisance. It is 
clear that the cesspool system has not yet seen its last days, and so 
it is important to recognise any plan which reduces the nuisance 
of it. As to the system of collecting the refuse matters in pails 
or tubs underneath the seat of the closet, which has been adopted 
of late years in many of our large towns, such as Birmingham 
and Rochdale, it is the only system, with very few exceptions, 
that has ever been made to pay. If it is necessary to have a 
collection in towns at all, as appears to be the case at present 
in some of our large towns, I think that this collection should 
be made in small quantities, so that the excreta are removed as 
fast as possible. I think that there can be no question that 
the towns at the present moment have chosen the pail system, 
and that they have done rightly ; because, if these things are to 
be collected about the house, they had better be kept in such a 
condition that they cannot be kept in excessive quantity. A 
quick removal is ensured by this method, more than by any 
other conservancy method. It is the only method which has 
ever been made to pay, and it has been made to pay in various 
parts of the world. It has been adopted in China for some 
thousands of years, and it is no doubt due to the utilisation of 
the crude sewage from this method that China is at this mo- 
ment not a barren waste, but conspicuous for its cultivation 
of the tea plant. Itis the system that has been adopted for 
a great many years along the Riviera, for the cultivation of 
roses and orange trees ; and has also been successfully adopted 
in various large towns in Germany. 

In the modification of this method which is known as Liernur’s 
Process, which is in use in Amsterdam and Leyden, the contents 
of the closets are carried by air pressure into underground recep- 
tacles, and afterwards removed in air-tight carts; but it is not 
proposed, as a rule, to utilise it as it is, but to dry it, and convert 
it into a powder. ‘This process of drying does not pay, and 
never will pay. The manure does not pay the cost of being 
treated in this way. It will pay the cost of carriage to a short 
distance for utilisation as it is, but it does not pay for conver- 
sion. Poudrette is a dangerous substance to keep; this is a fact 
which is not generally known. An instance is recorded by Parent 
Duchatelet of some poudrette being placed on board ship and 
becoming damp, when the majority of the people on board were 
attacked with fever showing symptoms which leave little doubt 
that it was severe typhoid fever. 
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The mixed methods commence with the middens and ash-pits, 
which are being removed in almost every part of the country 
where they are found. ‘These had been improved in the same © 
way. ‘The two great improvements in the midden system are 
making the receptacle water-tight and smaller, until what was 
formerly known as the Hull system consisted merely of a 
small space between the seat of the closet and the ground, a 
space made water-tight by being rendered with cement; the 
ashes of the house were thrown in, and a hard mass was thus 
made, which was dug out from time to time. With regard to 
the midden system, it is true with this as with the other con- 
servancy systems ; cartage is expensive, and so it is an advantage 
to the local authorities to keep the refuse matters about the pre- 
mises as long as possible, especially if they are dried. We know 
how difficult it is in London to get our dust removed, and we 
know what a nuisance our dust produces. There is no possible 
advantage in collecting the manure in this way ; in the majority 
of cases the middens have to be drained, because the ashes are 
not sufficient to dry all that is in the middens. The liquid part 
is then allowed to go off; the liquid is worth 7s. 3d. and the 
solids only 1s. 3d., and if the midden or cesspool be drained 
the most valuable part is allowed to drain away, and the part 
left is not worth keeping. This, mixed with ashes and soil, has 
never been found worth the cost of carriage, any more than 
the refuse of the dust-bin is worth carrying. Testimony was 
given by Sir Joseph Heron that in no case was it found to pay ; 
so far was it from paying as a manure, that at Manchester, and 
several other large towns, they have adopted a system of burn- 
ing it, and that is about the best thing they can do with it. 
The Fryer Process is one which, I think, has a future before it, 
and is likely to be considerably adopted, and some of the London 
vestries have been considering whether it may not be adopted 
for the disposal of the contents of dust-bins. 

The dry earth system, which is a very old way of treating 
excretal matters, was improved upon and re-introduced by the 
Rev. Henry Moule; but experience has shown that there are 
considerable disadvantages connected with this system ; so many 
disadvantages, that no large towns have been found to adopt it 
as a permanent system. The disadvantages of this system are 
that a large amount of earth has to be sifted and carried to the 
required spot, and again the mixture has to be carried away, so 
there is a considerable amount of carriage. It is necessary that 
this compost should be kept dry, and that is a very difficult 
matter. Slops must not be thrown in; the supply of earth 
must not fail. It was found in some parts of India that this 
system would not work at all, on account of the dampness of 
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the air. Moreover, we do not know that the mixture with earth 
disinfects as well as deodorizes. ‘The earth system, which was 
largely introduced into barracks in India, was described in early 
reports as being a great improvement on the previous systems. 
A short time after, however, the reports became very doubtful. 
When one looked back to see what the previous systems had 
been, one could not be surprised that the earth system was 
superior to the ones previously in vogue. In India they came 
to the conclusion, as in every civilised community, that for every 
191 lbs of refuse matter that had to be carried away there was 
only one pound that was removed by the earth-closet, and the 
remaining 190|bs. had to be removed by some other way, and 
therefore they came to the conclusion that it was impracticable. 
It can only be regarded as practicable for volunteer reviews, 
cattle shows, and other similar large temporary collections of 
people. It cannot be regarded as a satisfactory solution of the 
sewage question, except in small villages, where the closets are 
outside of the houses. I think it is quite conclusively shown 
that it is not suited for large institutions. As to the manurial 
value of the compost collected in the earth-closet: at first sight 
it would seem that all the manurial value of the excreta would 
be retained. This was apparently so clear, that in one of the 
Government Blue Books there was an elaborate calculation gone 
into, by means of which it was shown how large an income a 
town of 10,000 inhabitants would derive from the sale of the 
manure. ‘This was made on the assumption that all the manu- 
rial constituents of the excretal matters were retained in the 
earth-compost. In the seventh report of the Sewage Committee 
of the British Association, it was shown clearly that the per- 
centage of nitrogen in the soil used in earth-closets was increased 
only to a very slight extent by each use of the closet; and after 
the earth had been used six times in closets it was only fit to be 
used as a good garden mould, and would not bear the cost of 
carriage, except to a very short distance, so the whole question 
of the manurial value of the mould was solved in a very sudden 
manner. 

With regard to conservancy systems, they are condemned by 
their name. The very fact that carriage is expensive makes 
the local authority remove the excretal matters as seldom as 
possible; and sooner or later all these systems become a nui- 
sance, and they are only to be tolerated where no other system 
can be carried out. I am speaking now more especially of large 
towns. In small villages the dry earth system is often adopted 
with advantage when the earth can be readily got, and when 
the system is carried out under proper supervision. 

In the water-carriage system very little is to be gained by 
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keeping any of the excretal matters out of the sewers. The 
sewage has to be treated all the same. The sewage of towns 
which adopt other systems than the water-closet system, has 
been observed to be fouler, because staler, than in towns, where 
all the excretal matters are carried away by water almost as soon 
as they are formed. I will merely say, with regard to the con- 
struction of sewers, that we have all come to the conclusion that 
sewers should be made water-tight, as small as possible (they 
are often too large) that they may be properly flushed, and 
they should be thoroughly well ventilated. I would remark 
upon this point the mischief of mixing water, which ought to go 
into drains, with the sewage. Surface water, which ought to 
go straight into the rivers, is allowed to mix with the sewage, 
and so renders more difficult the treatment of sewage at the 
outfall. 

One of the greatest improvements we have arrived at in the 
present day in this matter is the way in which we deal with 
house sanitation. The fact that we have come to recognise 
that the drains of the house should be thoroughly and entirely 
disconnected from the sewer, and have an air break between 
them and the sewer, so that no sewer air can get into the house 
drains, is one of the most important improvements which has 
been introduced. 

We come now to the treatment of sewage. There must in 
all towns be sewage to be treated: what I say now will apply to 
all towns. The sewage I am speaking of now is the liquid that 
runs through the sewers. We come to the point of the value of 
it. It is valuable, of course, because it contains a quantity of 
excretal matter, vegetable refuse, &c. Its value consists chiefly 
in the salts of ammonia (amounting to five or six grains in a 
gallon) and the organic matter. Hach 100 tons of average 
sewage is estimated to contain dissolved matters worth about 
15s., and suspended matters worth about 2s., so you will see that 
the suspended matters are worth very much less than the dis- 
solved. The total is about 17s. per 100 tons, or about 2d. a 
ton; but it is worth to a farmer not more than 1d. a ton at the 
outside. With regard to the disposal of this sewage, it is very 
frequently turned into the rivers, to the pollution of the water, 
and the production of nuisances in various ways, not to mention 
the waste of the manure. It is also in many instances thrown 
into the sea, and when turning it into the sea does not cause a 
nuisance it may often be defended on the score of economy. 

A variety of chemical.substances have been used in the 
attempt to precipitate the valuable matters of sewage. When 
you consider that the most important manurial constituent is 
ammonia or salts of ammonia, you will see the utter futility of 
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using precipitating substances. T’o any chemist it is a self- 
evident absurdity. I have not time to describe to you the 
various precipitation processes, but must content myself with say- 
ing, that one and all have failed to precipitate four or five grains 
of ammonia from a gallon of sewage, and that the manures pro- 
duced have been almost worthless. Some of these processes will 
be found to be of use, because they do precipitate the suspended 
matters from the sewage, and render the liquid more amenable 
to subsequent treatment; but the precipitates produced can 
never be valuable. Farmers have refused to take some of these 
precipitates when offered them for nothing, and in this have 
shown sound discrimination, rather than ignorance. One of 
these precipitation processes I propose mentioning, because it 
is a process which does not attempt utilising the precipitated 
matters as manure, and that is the process devised by Major- 
General Scott, in which the precipitate is burnt to form cement. 

Intermittent downward filtration was suggested first by Dr. 
Frankland, who showed that sewage, when it is passed down- 
wards and intermittently through soil, is purified, while if passed 
upwards, scarcely any purification takes place. It has been 
shown that large quantities of sewage can be purified on a small 
area; this plan was first carried out by Mr. Bailey Denton, at 
Merthyr-Tydfil, where the sewage of about 3000 persons was 
purified per acre of land, and has since been adopted at various 
other places. 

On the question of wide irrigation, the first thing that should 
be stated, and which is not generally appreciated, is, that an 
irrigation farm should be an extended filter. The soils through 
which water will not go, are not capable of purifying sewage at 
all times of the year. It should bea soil which is pervious to 
water, through which the sewage can percolate into drains 
underneath. Purification, which is the first object to be at- 
tended to, goes on under all circumstances in pervious soils, so 
long as too much sewage is not put upon the soil. 

In the winter the sewage is only partially purified upon im- 
pervious soils, so that one of the most important things in con- 
nection with it is that the soil should be pervious, and the 
sewage pass through it, and not merely over it. If sewage be 
taken and passed over a field which is impervious, it undergoes 
a certain amount of purification. If it be passed over a second 
field it may come off more impure than when put on it, and that 
was clearly shown in connection with some sewage at Redhill 
Farm. The Sewage Committee of the British Association 
made a number of experiments to determine what proportion of 
the manurial value of the sewage was utilised upon a farm. 
The farm which was experimented upon was Breton’s Farm, 
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Romford. Samples were taken daily for several years, and sub- 
jected to analysis. The results were found to be that during 
five years the percentage of nitrogen recovered from the ma- 
nurial constituents had been from 26 to 42 per cent., and 
averaged nearly 33 per cent., that is to say, one-third of the 
nitrogen which came from the town was recovered in the crops ; 
about the same proportion as is recovered from the best artificial 
manures, 

A word or two about the supposed dangers of sewage farms. 
The dangers are a myth; there is not the smallest evidence to 
prove that these dangers exist. There is no evidence that 
diseases like cholera, enteric fever, or entozdic diseases, have 
been spread by these means. One of the great difficulties in 
connection with sewage farms is, that the sewage has to be 
utilised and put on the farms at all times of the year, whether 
it is wanted or not. That is one of the great bugbears. That 
must be got over by laying outa certain area for the purpose of 
filtration at all times, whether the sewage is wanted on the 
land or not. In Birmingham, the committee appointed by the 
Town Council to report on the various sewage processes, came 
to the conclusion that it was impracticable to get sufficient area 
of land to adopt wide irrigation, and recommended the adoption 
of the plan of making alarge filter. Different towns may adopt 
one or other of the two systems—either have irrigation supple- 
mented by a filter, or have a large filter to purify the sewage 
without reference to irrigation. ‘The staple crop on irrigation 
farms is Italian rye grass, which absorbs an enormous quantity 
of sewage. I hold in my hand reports of the British Associa- 
tion Sewage Committee which show that wheat, barley, oats, 
turnips, mangolds, cauliflowers, strawberries, peas, &c., have 
been grown successfully on these farms. 

In very few instances have sewage farms been made to pay. 
They have been made to pay at Edinburgh, and at one or two 
places where the situations have been favourable. In many 
places pumping is required, but pumping is not so costlyaspeople 
make out. It is a very slight expense to a town when the 
sewage has not to be lifted to any great height. The farmers 
will come to see that it is to their advantage to take the sewage 
and put it upon their farms, and I have no doubt we shall see 
a great many more places, in which, if money is not actually 
made by the sewage being utilised, at any rate very little ex- 
pense will be incurred by the towns. Indeed, I adhere to my 
opinion, formulated ten years ago, that sewage irrigation will be 
ultimately found to be remunerative in many instances, and 
that opinion is shared by the Committee appointed by the Local 
Government Board in 1876 to inquire into modes of treating 
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town sewage. This, I believe, is the best solution of the diffi- 
culty for the largest number of places. Ido not mean to say 
it is suitable for each and every place. In towns where it is 
found to be practicable, I think the inhabitants must submit 
to be taxed to a small extent for the removal of a serious nui- 
sance, and the lowering of the death-rate. 


After the reading of the paper, the following discussion 
ensued. Dr. CARPENTER occupying the Chair. 


Mr. Sirnar thought that the author, in treating of the “ present 
state of the sewage question,” when enumerating the various means 
for the disposal of sewage, ought not so entirely to have set aside the 
various processes of precipitation. Any schemes of ordinary filtra- 
tion were in a great measure frustrated by the amount of paper pulp 
which was contained in ordinary sewage, which by degrees clogged 
the soil to which the sewage was applied; if the sewage was chemi- 
cally treated this evil was removed. 

With regard to putting sewage on land, he wished to call attention 
to the fact that simple mechanical filtration was powerless to remove 
dissolved impurities, and that consequently their removal by passing 
over or through Jand must be due to the chemical action of the earth 
only ; and that this chemical action could be more economically effected 
by bringing earth to the sewage than by conveying the sewage to the 
earth, for one cubic yard of finely divided clay presented a larger 
surface for this chemical action than many acres of land. 

The depopulation of large ancient cities, alluded to by Prof. Corfield, 
was, he thought, due not so much to the contamination from sewage 
as to the fact of their populations eating up the produce of the country 
all around them, without any restoration to the soil of the manurial 
wealth necessary for its replenishment, but recklessly allowed to waste. 
The question is not a sanitary one only, it is essentially an agricul- 
tural one, and, as such, an important economical one, for we may 
depend upon it we too shall suffer from famine and pestilence if we 
continue to waste our sewage by throwing it into the rivers. 

The author had raised an objection to manure produced by the 
chemical treatment of sewage on account of the evils which might 
arise from the dust of the Poudrette; but he (Mr. Sillar) considered 
that the dust from a sewage-farm in a dry season was open to pre- 
cisely the same objection, and was more likely to spread disease, be- 
cause a prepared manure is put wnder the earth, and not necessarily 
on its surface, and the process of preparation destroys the germs of 
disease. One great difficulty in the way of sewage irrigation was the 
difficulty of getting ground enough to treat the sewage from large 
towns by wide irrrigation. ©” 

He maintained that experience had proved that a valuation founded 
on the chemical analysis of native guano, the produce of sewage, did 
not accurately represent its value or power for agricultural purposes. 
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Mr. Dovatas Onstow thought that in Prof. Corfield’s address 
the money question had not been sufficiently dealt with, and he 
thought that this was a very important point in considering any 
scheme for the disposal of sewage. 

There were many cases in this country where the system of wide 
irrigation suggested by the author was almost impossible ; in the first 
place, land, and especially the right sort of land for the purpose, was 
not always obtainable ; then there was the cost of the land, and the ex- 
pense of pumping, &c., where pumping was necessary. In these cases 
precipitation was the only means that could be successfully and eco- 
nomically adopted, for even if the place was near the sea, it was a dis- 
graceful waste to put your sewage into it, and was, in most cases, 
a great error. Precipitation had been successfully carried out at 
Coventry, during the last seven years, with very satisfactory and eco- 
nomical results, and the effluent water during dry weather made 
about half the stream into which it was discharged. The cost of the 
process, as carried out there, was 1s. per head of the population, and 
if the sewage of the town were disposed of by broad irrigation it had 
been carefully estimated it would cost not less than 3s. per head. 

The money question was a very serious one, and in the interests of 
the ratepayers, by whom the burthen had to be borne, it should be 
given more careful consideration. He did not mean to say that pre- 
cipitation gave better sanitary results than irrigation on land, but 
seven years experience proved incontestably, upon the highest au- 
thority, that where chemical treatment could be supplemented by 
filtration of the effluent from the tanks through a small area of land, 
excellent results could always be relied upon; and such a process 
would be often perfectly practicable at a comparatively small 
cost, whereas broad irrigation would be either absolutely unattainable 
or else so costly as to become a ruinous charge upon the community 
to be served. 


Mr. R. W. Perzerine Biron thought that the pneumatic plan of 
emptying cesspools or receivers mentioned by the author would be 
rather too expensive for ordinary use, or to be employed on a large 
scale, as it would undoubtedly cost more than 2d. per ton to remove 
the material by pneumatic means and cartage; and this was an out- 
side value for ordinary sewage. 

To treat sewage profitably it must be done cheaply and roughly, 
and so, where rough treatment was undesirable it could not be made 
to pay. . 

He thought that the irrigation system had been adopted in Paris. 

With regard to the suggestion of burning the refuse, the Corpora- 
tion of London had a furnace for burning refuse that it was desirable 
to dispose of quickly. 

He thought that no line could be drawn between a sewage farm 
and an intermittent filtration bed. The amount of land required, 
however, had,: he thought, been rather under-estimated, and he 
doubted if the sewage of 3000 people had ever been practically and 
permanently disposed of upon one acre of land. 
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He considered that Mr. Sillar was scarcely justified in complaining 
of the waste of sewage, or in taking credit to his Company for the 
portability of the manure they produced, before he had on the one 
hand shown that this material was worth carrying, or on the other 
hand that the sewage was worth using. It was said that at Ayles- 
bury native guano was sold for £3 10s. a ton, or rather that two tons 
which it was admitted contained about one ton of added material, 
worth about 2s., was worth £7, so that the ton of sewage sludge 
by being attached to a ton of rubbish, was made worth considerably 
above £6. This was very different to Col. Jones’s experience. He 
was thought to have done well in realising £1 a ton for sludge, and 
he obtained this by mixing the sludge with a higher class manure, not 
stuff worth 2s. a ton. 


Mr. G. B. Jerram, A.M.I.C.E., said that he was using sludge in 
his experiments in growing peas and other vegetables on bad soil, or 
brick earth ; and some of the farmers, who had given up using it on 
their farms when they had ceased to be paid for removing it, had 
come back and asked to be allowed to use it again. 

He thought that the first necessity in the sewage question was to 
get rid of a nuisance as cheaply as possible, and if you could make 
the process pay so much the better. If sludge was treated on land, it 
ought to be deposited and dug in as quickly as possible; and he 
thought it would always be possible to find plots of waste land— 
such as Chatmoss, near Manchester, &c.—suitable for the purpose of 
sewage disposal in the vicinity of large towns. 


Mr. THomas WrLson GRINDLE said that he had had considerable 
practical experience with various processes for the disposal of sew- 
age. He had first tried the lime process, and with lime and chloride 
of lime he had obtained a good effluent ; with the phosphate process 
he had also got a good effluent ; and with the A.B.C. process he had 
seen a good effluent. ‘The same with the process of the Rivers Puri- 
fication Association, as now in operation at Hertford and Coventry ; 
and he thought that it would be a good plan to have a meeting 
to settle whether some process combining the good qualities of these 
systems could not be adopted, which is impossible at present, owing 
to the ill feeling among the advocates of the different systems, and to 
the opposition of the Local Government Board to any other means of 
dealing with sewage than by passing it through land, which could 
not in all cases be obtained. 


The Chairman (Dr. CarPEeNTER) commenced his remarks by stating 
that a congress held at Leamington sixteen years ago to consider 
this subject had, after the reading of papers—one of which was by him- 
self—agreed unanimously that the treatment of sewage by irrigation 
was the best process to prevent the pollution ofthe rivers and streams 
of Great Britain. He then gave some particulars relating to the sew- 
age-farm at Croydon (which was of an extent of 540 acres), and said 
that the vegetables, the cattle, and the milk from the cows fed on the 
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farm, were nearly all consumed in the town of Croydon without any 
ill effect ; and he said there was no evidence that irrigated farms were 
in the least unhealthy. In other respects, he thought that the dis- 
posal of sewage by precipitation might be advantageous in some places, 
where land was not obtainable; but in all cases where the sewage 
was applied to land it should pass through a few inches of the soil of 
the land, and not merely flow over it. With regard to the pro- 
duce of a sewage-farm, he said that if 5000 tons of ordinary town 
sewage were applied to the land he should expect to take off 40 tons 
of produce, and if that quantity was obtained nuisance would be 
impossible. He thought it would be a good plan in the arrangement 
of a sewage-farm, in some districts in which land was difficult of 
access, and in all places which consisted of a clay subsoil, to make 
part of the land into a kind of ballast-bed for the filtration of the 
sewage during mid-winter, when the same quantity could not be 
applied to the farm in the ordinary way as during the other parts of 
the year, the vegetation being at that time all but in abeyance. 

There was a difficulty in placing the management of sewage-farms 
in the hands of local authorities, as they did not understand the prac- 
tical working, and therefore could not make them pay. Until this 
(which was the present plan) was altered, they could not be expected 
to be financial successes. 

The question of famine, referred to by Mr. Sillar, was no imaginary 
evil, but one that statesmen would soon have to face seriously ; and 
there was no step which could be taken of a more practical character 
than the establishment of sewage-farms near to every large town in 
the kingdom, for it had been clearly shown that each acre of land 
under sewage irrigation raised four times the amount of produce 
which could be obtained by ordinary farming. 


Pror. CoRFIELD, in reply to the discussion, said that the intention 
of his paper was to put before the Institute the main facts that had been 
arrived at in the various methods adopted for the disposal of sewage, 
and that he had not attempted to deal with any of these schemes in 
detail. 

It is of no use to tell chemists that you can precipitate the am- 
monia in sewage with any commercial success, or that any plan of 
“ fortifying ” sewage sludge can be made to pay. 

Sewage sludge is not in itself valuable, and no mixture of other 
materials with it will make it so. Of course, if you add valuable 
matter to it you may make it worth carrying, but it is like adding 
gold dust to sand, and then sending it somewhere else for the gold to 
be separated again, and no one would contend that this was a 
rational proceeding, or likely to be a financial success. 

The market value of one ton of sewage manure varies from about 
1s. 6d. to 10s. 6d. With regard to Mr. Sillar’s remark that chemical 
analysis would not show the value of sewage, he would say that it was 
quite possible to ascertain by analysis the parts of any sewage manure 
that would be useful in growing crops. He was of opinion that the 
value of all sludge had been over-estimated. 
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One advantage in sewage irrigation is the enormous increase in 
the value of land treated in this way. 

In reply to Mr. Birch he would say that sewage, in the proportion 
of 3000 people to one acre of land, had been practically tried at 
Merthyr-Tydfil for a number of years. 

With regard to Mr. Grindle’s statement that he had produced 
“oood effluents” with various precipitation processes, including the 
lime process, it must be observed that different people evidently had 
very different ideas as to what constituted a good effluent, for the 
Rivers Pollution Commissioners, after mentioning various places at 
which the lime process was used, say: ‘‘ In all these places the plan 
has been a conspicuous failure, whether as regards the manufacture 
of valuable manure or the purification of the offensive liquid.” 


Mr. Rogers Fraup, M.I.C.E., in moving a vote of thanks to Prof. 
Corfield for his valuable address, said that some of the speakers had 
complained of certain points being omitted, but the fact was that the 
subjeet was so enormous that it was a wonder how Prof. Corfield 
had managed to condense into his address the amount of matter to 
which they had listened, and he was sure that they would all agree 
with him that a most cordial vote of thanks was due to Prof. Corfield 
for the able manner in which he had brought the subject before them. 


The vote of thanks was seconded by Mr. G. J. Symons, F.R.S., and 
carried unanimously. The proceedings then terminated. 
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GENTLEMEN OF THE SANITARY INSTITUTE, 


It is my duty, in the absence of your Chairman, to 
preside on this occasion. [am a poor substitute for so accom- 
plished a Hygeist as Professor de Chaumont, but I will do my 
best to occupy his place. I congratulate you most heartily 
upon the position which the Sanitary Institute of Great Britain 
occupies at this present time, notwithstanding the impediments 
which have been placed in the way of its progress by bodies who 
imagine themselves to be its rivals, as well as by the difficulties 
which have had to be encountered in founding a corporation 
upon so diversified a basis as that which we have taken as our 
area. I may instance the successes which have attended the 
congresses held first at Leamington, then at Stafford, then at 
Croydon, and last year at Exeter. These have given a solidarity 
to our body, and have placed its objects so forcibly before the 
public, that it might seem superfluous to urge the points which 
I propose this evening to submit to your notice. It has been 
said, and I think with justice, that a corporation like ours which 
is without pecuniary endowments, and without substantial in- 
come from some regular source, can scarcely expect to become 
an institution which shall be on a firm basis, and capable of in- 
fluencing public opinion, unless its claims to support are such 
as are undoubted, and its members much larger in numbers 
than are at present our own. I wish this evening to point out, 
not so much for your information as for that of the public at 
large, the claims for recognition which the Sanitary Institute 
has upon the general public, and its right to be regarded as one 
of the necessary institutions of the country. 

The volumes of transactions which have been published are 
standing witnesses of the work which the Institute has already 
performed. The list of Surveyors and Inspectors of Nuisances 
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who have obtained the certificate of the Institute, points to the 
fact that it is in actual operation, whilst the ignorance which 
has been evinced by some of the rejected candidates for those 
diplomas, and who already hold office under local boards and 
town councils, points out in a most decided manner the necessity 
for better education upon the points which are put forth in the 
syllabus of the Institute as those necessary for their members to 
be acquainted with. 

Before proceeding to discuss the claims which the Institute 
has for public support, and the foundations upon which it ought 
to base its application for a Charter of Incorporation, I may be 
allowed to refer to the obstacles which have already appeared in 
its path, and which have postponed the consummation of this 
object. There has been opposition from members of established 
bodies who appear to think that the Sanitary Institute is likely 
to encroach upon the functions of the older bodies and to usurp 
their privileges. I wish to point out the error of this course of 
procedure, and to insist upon the fact that there is no antago- 
nism between the bodies in question and our own. I can of 
course deal only with objections which have been made by indi- 
viduals to myself, and with which I am personally acquainted. 

It has been said that the Sanitary Institute is antagonistic to 
the Social Science Association, and some men have declined to 
help the one because they belong to the other, and see no object 
in the establishment of both. I-contend that the Sanitary Insti- 
tute is the legal offspring of the Social Science Association ; 
the natural result of the teachings of social science, and that so 
far from being antagonistic they stand in the relationship of 
father and son, and as such ought to have a natural affection 
foreach other. The Sanitary Institute by its certificate proposes 
to remove one of the many evils which have been so resolutely 
exposed at Adam Street, Adelphi, viz., the fact that there was 
no means of knowing the duties of sanitary inspectorship except 
by learning them after appointment to office; and that sanitary 
authorities could not tell whether those applying were quali- 
fied for the office they proposed to fill, That in electing 
men as surveyors and inspectors they elected those who had 
most influence with the electors from personal consideration 
rather than from any knowledge of the work they were under- 
taking to perform. The result has been, as is well known to 
the Social Science Association, that nineteen-twentieths of the 
inspectors appointed to do sanitary work have no really skilled 
knowledge of the work they are called upon to perform, because 
until the Institute was founded there was no guide upon such 
matters to whom the public could go for undoubted information, 
and for a stamp of fitness to do the work. The Sanitary Insti- 
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tute does not encroach upon the Social Science Association in 
any way, except so far that it organises a sanitary exhibition in 
the town which it visits, and makes that a financial success which 
in the hands of the Social Science Association has generally been 
held at a loss either to the Association or to the local Committee. 
The Sanitary Institute, however, sees no reason why the Social 
Science Association, as well as other kindred bodies, should not 
continue their exhibitions at their places of meeting, if they 
think fit, as likely to spread better notions upon Sanitary work 
among the general public, which it is the aim of both bodies 
to effect, and I have no doubt but that each will assist the 
other. For until the general public have far better notions 
upon the scope of that work than they have at present, it will 
be a long time before the benefits to be derived from such ex- 
hibitions will be slight, and the necessity for the performance of 
that function of the association will cease to exist. 

I am told that some of the members of the Royal Institute of 
British Architects are opposed to this Institute obtaining a char- 
ter; and that a similar antagonism exists among some of the 
Surveyors and the Engineers. If we were proposing in any way 
to educate and examine men so as to fit them for the profession 
of an architect, of a surveyor, or of an engineer, there would be 
a reason for this antagonism; but it would be quite out of our 
province to propose anything of the kind, or in any way to come 
into antagonism with those bodies in their professional work. 
It is true that an architect ought to know the principles of pub- 
lic health, so far as they are connected with house-building, and 
that an engineer should be acquainted with the principles of 
sanitary science, so far as they are associated with sewage and 
water supply, and that surveyors could not be fitted for their 
duties if they did not know how to advise a highway board or a 
sanitary authority upon the right way to prevent nuisance. But 
these very points are those which the bodies in question have no 
means of knowing except from outside help, and especially that 
help which is forthcoming from members of the medical 
profession and professed hygeists. It would be far better for 
each of those bodies to do as the medical corporations are now 
doing with regard to general education—be content with a certi- 
ficate from a recognised teaching authority—rather than to ex- 
amine for themselves into matters which are outside their own 
immediate work: and it must be acknowledged that vital statis- 
tics and the laws of health are no part of the work belonging to 
either architects, engineers, or surveyors, as such, any more than 
the teaching of mathematics, or of Greek, or of Botany, are to 
the medical man. Foundations they may be upon which the 
science of medicine may rest, but no more necessarily belonging 
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to it than is the analysis of the water of an underground stream 
to the work of an engineer. 

There is a still more important reason why the Institute 
should be recognised, and even supported, by the bodies I have 
just mentioned. Neither of those bodies would trouble them- 
selves to provide an education, and a test of its appropriation, 
to the large class of men who are now necessary parts of our 
great sanitary army, viz., the local surveyors in small districts, 
and the sanitary inspectors of the whole of the kingdom. It 
is upon the knowledge possessed by these men that architects 
and engineers have very often to rest. The information obtained 
from these men is sometimes the basis upon which the profes- 
sions I have mentioned have to act in deciding upon their own 
work. The depth of the foundations of a house, or the direction 
in which a sewer shall be laid, is very often determined by infor- 
mation obtained from men who are totally ignorant of the first 
principles which ought to guide the members of established insti- 
tutes of the country in their own immediate work. I think our 
Institute ought therefore to look to the older corporations for 
assistance in its labours : for help, not for antagonism, in smooth- 
ing away its difficulties. It is to some of them that we should, 
and do, naturally look for assistance in our work, for some of 
their members guide our destinies, and take part in promoting 
our work in connection with the medical element in the council, 
work which cannot be brought into their own institutes or act 
in any way as part of their corporations. It would be quite as 
reasonable for the medical corporations and the British Medical 
Association to oppose our design from fear that we proposed to 
provide medical officers of health and medical attendants upon 
the poor, as for architects or engineers to think that we should 
in any way encroach upon their domains. 

The importance of the duties which surveyors and inspectors 
of nuisances have to perform is more patent to medical men than 
to any other distinct class of persons. The ignorance which 
exists among these officials is marvellous, and yet these men very 
often guide the health committees of our vestries, our town coun- 
cils, and our local boards, upon points which are intimately con- 
nected with the health of the people, and they are used very often 
for counteracting the activity of the medical officer of health. No 
wonder that small progress is made in our work : no wonder that 
the action of sanitary authorities is unsatisfactory, when the minore 
details upon which the principal success of the whole is often 
dependent are carried out in a way which enables the sanitary 
authority to show to the expert the best way of “how not to 
do it.” 

Having dealt with the main object of the Institute, perhaps I 
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may now be allowed to glance at a few of the subjects which 
are at this moment most interesting to us as students in the 
Science of Health, and which come properly before us as part 
of our work. I will refer first to the existence of fever. 

Typhus is amongst us, not to any extent, but there are, or 
have recently been odd, and only odd cases, in all the principal 
divisions of the metropolis. The appearance of these odd cases 
is suggestive of that which the Lisson Grove outbreak has 
shown us to be possible, if circumstances should arise which 
should compel people to keep themselves warm by aggregation. 
Let us understand that the germs or factors of typhus are 
among us, and it only wants cold, bad food, and close quarters 
to repeat an outbreak similar to that at Lisson Grove in every 
crowded part of London. There is, unfortunately, a conflict 
of sanitary authority still among us. The police have the 
care of lodging houses, and have to put sanitary laws in 
force; they have nothing to do with houses full of people, if 
the place is not registered as a lodging house; whilst the 
sanitary authority has no right of entry at night, when the 
over-crowding is in actual operation. In the majority of in- 
stances it is to the interest of the occupants of these over- 
crowded dwellings not to disclose the fact of the over-crowding 
which does take place, and as a consequence the germs of 
typhus and relapsing fever are sometimes spread broadcast 
before the existence of the disease in a given house is even 
suspected. The sanitary care of lodging houses, in regard 
to over-crowding, should be with the sanitary authority, with 
the assistance of the police, and should not be taken out of their 
hands by the latter, whilst there should be a power to enter in 
the night any house let out in tenements, whenever there is 
reason to suspect that there are too many occupants in any of 
the rooms thus let out as distinct apartments. Again, it is not 
right that there should be any conflict between the sanitary 
authority and the destitution authority. The care of the sick 
should be placed entirely in the hands of the sanitary authority, 
whilst the destitution authority should look after the able-bodied, 
the aged, and the infirm, and provide the funds for the expenses 
which may be incurred in looking after the sick paupers. By 
this means sickness alone would not be, and should not be, in 
any way connected with the pauperism of a ‘given individual, 
as cause and effect. 

Leaving typhus, let us look at typhoid, or gastric, or enteric 
fever. Kvery autumn for some years past this disease has 
appeared in our midst, and the mortality rises or falls in numbers 
in close attendance upon the rise and fall of the temperature of 
the water, and of the soil. Like to typhus the germs are every 
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where,—they only require to come from a case of the disease as 
excreta, and to find their way into the water-supply of a given 
district, when that water is a little warmer than usual, and 
when oxidation is rapidly appropriating the oxygen naturally 
contained in that water, to produce an epidemic in any or 
almost every part of London. As far as London is concerned, 
if its water supply continues to be taken as heretofore, from 
streams polluted with crude sewage, the epidemic, some day, 
will, in my opinion, come with fearful intensity when the tem- 
perature of the Thames water is raised a few degrees more than 
it has been during the past summer. Cases will then be very 
numerous in all parts of London, except that supplied by the 
Kent Water Works, and the sewers will become loaded with 
excreta in sufficient quantity to infect the whole mass of sewage, 
and enable the gases of decomposition which now arise from 
badly constructed sewers to carry the factors of mischief 
in every direction infecting water and milk, and several other 
articles of food which may be exposed to their influence. 
The sewers being warmed by the hotter season will give out 
in autumn and in a mild winter sufficient morbid matter to 
generally continue sporadic cases, even after the temperature of 
the Thames water has been reduced to its ordinary standard. 
For as the sewers of London are now constructed it is very pos- 
sible in any given place into which typhoid excreta are thrown— 
such excreta not having been previously disinfected—for them 
to come into contact with some warm sewage, the warmth having 
been obtained from the waste-pipe of some steam-engine, or 
from some hot refuse from a manufactory, the germs of the 
disease would then multiply to a very considerable extent, and 
be distributed throughout the district which that sewer provides 
for. The real remedy for this state of things, is the ruthless exclu- 
sion of excreta from every part of the course of the Thames, and 
every other stream above the intake of water companies, unless 
that sewage has been previously most thoroughly utilised by irri- 
gation; that principle alone has the power to abstract the factors 
of disease from the water in which they may be suspended, and 
in which, unless they be utilised in a proper manner, or destroyed 
by chemical action, they are certain to increase and multiply in a 
most rapid manner. Exclude all crude sewage from the Thames, 
and insist upon the sewers of London being self-cleansing, and 
not as they are now—simply sewers of deposit, and, in my opinion, 
typhoid would disappear as an epidemic, and be seldom present 
amongst us even in its sporadic form. 

The subject of summer diarrhcea is intimately associated with 
that of typhoid. The cause which will produce the one will 
not fail, under some other conditions, to give rise to the other, 
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The prime factor is the same in each case, distributed, it is 
true, in a somewhat different manner, but both requiring the 
steady opposition of the local sanitary authority to a continued 
soaking of subsoil with unutilised excreta, and an intelligent 
supervision of their work by skilled inspectors. 

There is a point in this part of the case which would be 
worthy of enquiry and continued observation by members of the 
Institute, and which requires a series of observations in numer- 
ous places at the same moment to be worth anything, viz.: the 
variation of the temperature of the soil and its relationship to 
the quantity of carbonic acid in the ground air, the ground 
water, and in the atmosphere proper. I believe that there is an 
intimate relationship between summer diarrhoea, temperature, 
and moisture, and the presence of an excess of carbonic acid in 
the subsoil, or in the water. It is in such conditions that 
the factor, capable of producing typhoid and summer diarrhea, 
can assert its individuality. 

I may, perhaps, be permitted also to make a few observations 
upon the subject of small-pox. The Government has, as you 
are aware, appointed a Commission to inquire into the subject 
of hospital accommodation for infectious diseases in the Metro- 
polis, consequent upon the dead-lock which has followed the 
legal decision given in the Hampstead Hospital and Fulham 
Hospital cases. As I have the privilege of being a member of 
this Commission you will not expect me to make any revela- 
tions as to our plans or our designs. 

I can say that the district in which I reside is adequately pro- 
vided with hospital accommodation for infectious diseases, but, 
unfortunately, that hospital is in the hands of the destitution, 
and not in those of the sanitary authority. I have endeavourea 
to procure a transference of the buildings from the one body 
to the other, but such is the greed for power on the part of 
the Local Guardians, that they refuse to part with their 
hospitals to the Local Board of Health, by which means the 
hospitals might be made much more useful for the purposes 
for which they have been erected than they are at present. 
It has been shown that 80 per cent. of the patients admitted 
into the Metropolitan Asylums’ Hospitals were not paupers. 
It follows that hospitals in the hands of sanitary authorities 
proper, will be four times more useful than they are now in 
our case, in which their operation is mainly limited to the 
pauperism of the district, and as a consequence they are 
scarcely used at all, at least in the general way in which 
they would be if they were not in the hands of the Guardians 
of the poor. I think it may be taken as an established fact 
that the pauper class (excluding the casuals) are much better 
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protected against the effects of small-pox than the class imme- 
diately above them, and who are more under the influence of 
those fanatics, who object to vaccination, and who provide the 
funds by means of which that inane objection is kept alive. 
The subject of hospital accommodation for infectious diseases is 
one which should be considered by the Council of this Institute, 
and it would assist the Commission if some evidence was for- 
mulated, and, with the approval of the Council, tendered to the 
Commission as the united opinion of the Council of the Sanitary 
Institute. This, of course, would only apply to the great prin- 
ciples upon which, I conclude, they would be in a great 
measure in accord, and that no disputed point would be tendered 
unless carried by a very large majority. 

There is another subject which ought to engage the atten- 
tion of the Institute as it is intimately associated with the health 
and the well-being of the people. I mean the water supply 
of great towns. There are arguments in favour of companies, 
as well as against them, and they are debateable points, but 
there surely is no valid argument against the necessity for a 
constant supply; for an abundance of water of a pure character 
at the corners of our main streets, and for a removal of those 
anomalous conditions which allow of whole districts being de- 
prived of a necessary of life at the will of a commercial com- 
pany, without the power of recovery of any of the damage which 
must necessarily arise to those exposed to the mischief, although 
the water has been already paid for by the unfortunate inhabi- 
tants. Water companies ought, as well as railway companies, to 
be lable for neglect to perform their contract, and for illness 
which they may have caused by distributing an impure article. 
If a railway company issues a ticket, but fails to convey the 
passenger, the latter has his remedy at law; a customer of a 
water company is deprived of his supply for days together, and 
appears to be without remedy. If a passenger is injured by 
the fault of a railway company’s servant, the passenger has his 
remedy: the same should be law as against a water company, 
and it appears to me to be a part of the work of the Sanitary 
Institute to urge that such provisions should become law, and 
that the loss caused to an individual by the distribution of 
typhoid disease should be recoverable from the body distributing 
it, whether a company or a corporation. 

I must not pass over the subject of smoke prevention without 
observation, having myself been instrumental in forcibly direct- 
ing the attention of the public to the damage which accrues 
from the present faulty plan of burning coal, and the mischief 
which results to organic life from its use as at present carried 
out. I may be allowed a word or two in support of the principle 
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contained in the use of gas in the place of coal. I believe that - 
we are year by year taking away more and more of that sun- 
shine which is naturally our portion, and that we are year by 
year diminishing in consequence the proper proceeds which 
ought to be derived from the fruits of the earth. A cloud 
formed of vapour obstructs, and it is natural to our atmosphere 
that it should obstruct, the light of the sun, but let that cloud 
be only slightly imbued with a ton or two of coal diffused 
through it in the form of an impalpable powder, and the ob- 
struction to the passage of the light and heat of the sun becomes 
immense. It injures vegetation, it injures animal life, and it is 
a damage to the prosperity of our country. Electricity is coming 
to our rescue, and when gas companies find out that the neces- 
sity for high illuminating power no longer exists, that a gas 
which shall produce more heat and less light is the more advan- 
tageous, and that it must be produced at a low price, say 2s. 6d. 
or even 2s. per thousand feet, we may hope to see it come into 
general use for cookery, for ventilating and heating purposes, 
to the immense advantage of the health of our people and 
the restoration of some of that sunshine which cooks and 
manufacturers are at present diminishing very materially in 
amount. 

Electricity will light our places of public assembly, and let us 
hope our houses also, without destroying the salubrity of our 
atmosphere indoors; and whilst deposing gas from its present 
position as our principal lighting agent, it will compel it to 
occupy the place which belongs to it, viz., the production 
of heat, and then the thousands of tons of coal which now 
float in the air of our country and coat our trees, our shrubs, 
our animals, and even our annual plants with a coating of black, 
will no longer be permitted to begrime our landscape and 
deprive us of that sunshine which is not more plentiful with us 
than is necessary. There will be a much greater scope for gas 
manufacture than that which exists under the present regime, 
and gas shareholders need not in any way be afraid that their 
dividends will not be forthcoming. 

The work of the Institute, however, is to try and interpret 
the laws of nature without reference to financial considerations, 
and if a certain action tends to diminish the health of the 
community, though financially that action may be profitable, it 
is our duty to point out the injury which results from it, and it 
may be even to suggest a remedy. 

There is no greater injury to the community at large than 
that arising from the want of knowledge, which is so perceptible 
in the minor officers of our great sanitary army. If the cor- 
porals and sergeants of a regiment do not know their duty, how 
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is it possible for the captains and colonels to do their work? 
‘confusion must arise and there must be defeat in action. 

The Sanitary Institute proposes to remedy this defect by 
imbuing the sanitary authorities of the country with the belief 
that the best way to doa thing is to know how, and that the stamp 
which the certificate of the Institute affords is the best guarantee 
that any sanitary board can possibly have that the candidate for 
a given office of surveyor or sanitary inspector has the requisite 
knowledge; and it is upon this fact that we ground our hope 
for a long and beneficial page in the future history of the insti- 
tutes of our country, and in course of time to obtain a Charter 
of Incorporation from the Government. 

It has been already announced that the next congress of the 
Institute will be held at Newcastle-on-Tyne in the autumn of 
1882. It is a great advantage to have time for preparation, and 
I trust that the members of the Institute will take care that the 
meeting be even more successful than any which has preceded 
it. The arrangements which the Council are making for the 
formation of a local branch of the Institute in the town which 
invites them will be the means whereby a lasting impression 
may be made upon the district, and something tangible left 
behind, which shall mark the visit, and make it remembered 
by the student in sanitary science whose enlightenment com- 
menced with the visit of the Institute to his place of residence. 
At any rate, Rest and be thankful is not the motto of our associa- 
tion. Let us determine that Excelsior shall be emblazoned upon 
our flag, and that we will not rest until we have planted it upon 
the highest pinnacle of the fortress of health. 


_A cordial vote of thanks was passed to Dr. Carpenter for his 
address. ‘The proceedings then terminated. 
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ABSTRACT. 


So much misapprehension prevails as to the origin of hospitals, 
that it seems desirable to show by actual evidence that they 
were known previous to the birth of Christ. The inhabitants 
of Arabia, Persia, and India, possessed hospitals, some of which 
were supported by their governments long before the Christian 
Era. The Buddhists cut on rocks their edicts on hospitals, one 
of which, dated B.c. 220, can be seen near Sourat to this day. 
Medicines were provided, and skilled physicians were appointed 
to these hospitals at the expense of the State. All the physicians 
attached to the court, male and female, were compelled to give 
their services gratuitously to each of the hospitals as they might 
be required. Hospitals were established amongst the fire wor- 
shippers of Persia from the earliest times, the people being com- 
pelled by law to maintain suitable houses for the suffering poor 
of their community, whilst the king provided the best medical 
treatment for the inmates, free of cost. It is declared, upon 
evidence not entirely unauthenticated, that the sick were treated 
so far back as 1124 B.c. in the temples of Alsculapius, at 
Titanus, a city of Peloponnesus. The /sculapian temples had 
some features, at any rate, in common with our hospitals. Certain 
of these buildings were set aside for the exclusive treatment of 
patients suffering from infectious diseases. Tablets were sus- 
pended upon the walls, on which were recorded the history and 
treatment of each patient. 

Finally, the Valetudinariums referred to by Seneca and 
others were in reality private pay hospitals or hydropathic es- 
tablishments for the well-to-do. The first Christian hospital 
was founded at Bethlehem by St. Jerome in the year A.D. 300, 
and he it was who first used the word “ Hospital” to describe an 
institution devoted exclusively to the reception and relief of the 
sick. St. Ephraim or St. Faviola is entitled to the credit of 
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founding infirmaries which were supported exclusively by volun- 
tary contributions, and for the sole purpose of treating the sick. 

The oldest hospital in Europe now in use is the Hétel-Dieu, 
which was founded A.D. 600 by St. Laudry, Bishop of Paris ; 
and the first hospital opened in England was built at Canterbury 
by Archbishop Lanfranc. Mr. Burdett pointed out as a remark- 
able fact, that Guy’s Hospital, which is one of a very few, if not 
the only English hospital founded on the monumental, as opposed 
to the Christian idea, has recently been the scene of serious con- 
troversy, which report declares to be due, at the bottom, to 
differences of opinion on religious matters, 

This circumstance is noteworthy as showing that money left 
for a specific purpose by a benevolent founder may, in process 
of time, come under the absolute control of those whose views, 
and whose mode of administration, are probably very little in 
accord with the views and intentions of the originator himself. 

Passing from the past to the present, Mr. Burdett showed 
that the number of beds available in the General, Special, and 
Convalescent Institutions throughout Great Britain approached 
25,000, exclusive of Poor Law and Cottage Hospitals. The 
number of in-patients relieved every year at some 200 Institu- 
tions was nearly 190,000; the number of out-patients relieved 
at 250 General and Special Hospitals, and Provident and 
General Dispensaries, was nearly 2,000,000 annually. The 
average gross annual income from all sources received by British — 
Hospitals, Convalescent Institutions, and Dispensaries amounts 
to £1,450,452, and the average gross annual expenditure to 
£1,447,601. These figures, which are based upon the average 
receipts, expenditure, and work during three years, prepared 
upon an identical basis, and checked by an accountant, went to 
prove that if the incomes of the different medical charities were 
fairly distributed according to the requirements of each centre 
of population, the funds available would be equal to the demand. 

As a matter of fact, many of the leading London Hospitals 
are now very seriously embarrassed from want of funds. No 
less than three of the chief of them—St. George’s, King’s 
College, and Westminster—have, within the last few days, 
brought their impecuniosity prominently before the public in 
the columns of the Zimes. In a leading article which these 
appeals called forth, the Zimes, alluding to a deputation of 
two years ago to the Home Secretary, which urged upon him 
the necessity of appointing a Royal Commission to enquire into 
the whole subject, and to his reply “that public opinion was 
not yet ripe for such an enquiry,” remarked: “It seems likely 
that the condition of ripeness, if not absolutely reached, is at 
least brought within a measurable distance of time.” An 
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enquiry can do no possible harm. By its means alone can the 
exact facts be ascertained, and the sooner a Royal Commission 
is appointed the better it will be for the hospitals, the public, 
and the poor. 

Mr. Burdett then proceeded to consider the best scheme upon 
which British Hospitals can be governed and managed. He 
pointed out the abuses attending the acceptance, without the 
fullest enquiry, of the offices of President or Vice-President of 
a Charity by a member of the Royal Family, a Bishop of the 
Church, a Peer of the Realm, or other representative per- 
sonages. ‘The name once given, the promoters were enabled to 
use it as a kind of peg upon which to hang any number of 
appeals for support, and any number of schemes for bleeding 
the charitable public. Noname ought to be given to any Charity 
without the most careful, thorough and competent enquiry. 
Mr. Burdett further pointed out the evils attending the present 
system of selecting any apparently presentable person who 
might offer himself for the office of Superintendent or Sec- 
retary to a Hospital. There eould be no doubt that to elect a 
half-pay officer, with a small pension, to such an office, because 
it enabled the Committee to pay something less than a fair rate 
of remuneration for the services of a gentleman in such a posi- 
tion, was to do great mischief to the Charity and great wrong 
to the individual. ‘The labourer is worthy of his hire, and it 
would be a wise step for Hospital Committees to decide to pay 
such a rate of remuneration as would enable them to command 
the services of the most eligible candidates, especially as such 
a result could be obtained if the maximum salary of such an 
official were fixed at 5 per cent. upon the annual income of each 
Hospital. Mr. Burdett showed it would be possible to train 
men for these positions to the great advantage of the Institu- 
tions, and to the great economy of charitable funds. 

He referred to the dangers of non-formula prescribing in 
out-patient rooms, by which system overworked Dispensers be- 
came the unwitting means of causing serious risks to the health 
and sometimes to the lives of those of Her Majesty’s subjects 
who seek this kind of relief at the Hospitals. The ticket system 
was criticised unfavourably, while the free system was ex- 
tolled, the advantages and disadvantages in each case being 
fully stated. Allusion was made to a proposal now in course 
of adoption, to establish a North Metropolitan Hospital for 
North London, with 300 beds, upon the most approved prin- 
ciples of Hospital administration known to those best competent 
to form an opinion on the subject. It was also declared to be 
desirable for enquiry to be made into the present system of 
managing British Hospitals, and for a Hospital Society to be 
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formed with the object of effecting a free interchange of views 
between Hospital Authorities. 

On the question of hygiene Mr. Burdett showed, by quoting 
instances, that in the majority of cases the Hospital Committees 
have imperfect plans or none at all of the drainage of such Insti- 
tutions, and are often in entire ignorance of many points relating 
thereto which ought to be as familiar to them as the letters 
of the alphabet. The relative mortality of large and small 
Hospitals, the right system of drainage, the advantages of 
isolated wards adjoining the operating theatre for the treatment 
of such cases, and the best system of managing infectious and 
convalescent hospitals with a due regard for the public health, 
were fully dealt with. 

In conclusion, Mr. Burdett expressed his opinion, based as it 
was on actual experience, and many years’ study of the subject, 
that Hospital Saturday had practically proved a failure every- 
where. In London, Hospital Saturday more nearly resembled 
a fiasco than a failure, for, after several years’ labour, begging 
for alms in the public streets, the institution of numerous benefit 
performances, and other means which the working men justly 
regarded as illegitimate, the sum subscribed by the whole of the 
working men in London for upwards of 100 Hospitals and other 
Institutions amounted to a less sum than the workmen in the 
Clyde have frequently subscribed for one of the Hospitals at 
Glasgow. The proposal to institute a Convalescent Institution, 
which should be founded and supported by the working classes 
in the metropolis, was worthy of commendation. He hoped that 
it would result in the abandonment of the Hospital Saturday 
movement, in favour of a working men’s provident Convalescent 
Home. Such a result would relieve the London Hospitals from 
much anxiety, and would get rid of a movement which, in his 
opinion, did the Hospitals far more harm than good, and which 
had never proved, and was never likely to prove, a substantial 
financial success. 


After the reading of the paper the following discussion ensued, 
Professor F. 8. B. F. pp Cuaumont, M.D., F.R.S., occupying the 
Chair :-— 

Mr. E. C. Roptys, F.S.A., said that the idea of concentration and 
amalgamation, as suggested by the Author, was open to several objec- 
tions, for if Hospitals are to remain a charity as at present, a certain 
amount of freedom must be allowed to the supporters. Charity will not 
go in a regular line, and people do not like to be told how they are to 
do their charity, and how their contributions must be apportioned. 
With regard to plans of the hygienic arrangements, he said that in any 
building which he designed, he always supplied plans of the drains, 
and gas, and water services, to the Board, Committee, or whoever 
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might be in charge of the building at its completion, and he thought 
that the deposit of such plans by the architect ought to be insisted on 
by the medical officer with regard to every hospital; the plans ought 
to have every pipe about the building marked, with its direction, and 
instructions as to the purpose for which it was intended, as a guide 
to those who had the responsibility of keeping them in order, and 
also to prevent disarrangement in the case of alterations. 


Dr. Braxton Hicks thought that a Conference on the question of 
Hospital Administration would be very useful, if the medical men 
connected with hospitals were well represented ; as a general rule he 
thought that the medical men did not have enough to do with the sani- 
tary arrangements and general management. In Guy’s Hospital, with 
which he was connected, the Governors and the Medical Staff were never 
(before the last difficulties arose) brought together, except at the half- 
yearly dinner ; now two members of the Staff met in the House Com- 
mittee. One great fault of committees generally was, their fluctuating 
character. Sometimes only a few, often not the same as at the pre- 
vious meeting, came to them. He wished that those who were so 
kind as to undertake the responsibilities of a Governor, would also be 
constant in attendance, difficulties would arise much less frequently 
in a full meeting. 

The name of Matron was, he thought, of more importance than 
appeared at first sight. It was very important to attend to the 
domestic comforts of the ward ; and one had only to ask the patients 
to find that when the head of each ward attended to their comforts 
the arrangements were much more satisfactory. He considered ita 
very great disadvantage to divide the work of the matron, as dual 
responsibility was always bad. 

He agreed with the Author of the paper, that a great evil arose 
from the practice of passing nurses on year by year from one ward to 
another. Sometimes the proficient nurses were taken away to attend 
the pay wards, where they existed. Doctors did not get used to the 
nurses, nor the nurses get used to the ways of the doctors, it was not 
nearly so easy to perform an operation satisfactorily if you had to in- 
struct the nurse in every particular, instead of keeping your mind 
clear for the work. 


Mr. C. Maonamara, F.R.C.S., said, that the best thanks of the pub- 
lic were due to Mr. Burdett, not only for the valuable paper he had just 
read, but also for his untiring labours in the cause of hospital reform. 
He was of opinion, however, that Mr. Burdett was over sanguine in 
his ideas regarding the advantages to be derived from a conference 
of our hospital authorities, for the purposes of promoting co-operation 
among these institutions. The truth was, few people acquainted 
with the subject could reasonably hope that any such action would 
lead to a satisfactory result. In many cases the interests of the non- 
medical, the medical, and the school authorities were at variance, and 
still more so in the case of different hospitals, it was because of these 
conflicting interests that it had become necessary to invoke the aid of 
a Royal Commission to solve the difficulty. 
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For instance, the out-patient system of our hospitals was in a very 
unsatisfactory condition ; but if reforms were effected in this respect 
in one institution, a neighbouring hospital not following the same 
course was overburdened with patients, and by its rules might be 
prevented from turning any patients away from its doors. Again, 
there were strong arguments advanced in favour of making out- 
patients contribute to the expenses of the hospital; but if one insti- 
tution enforced payment the patients would entirely forsake it, and 
go to another hospital where no such charge was made. The system, 
or rather want of system, was most demoralizing to the poor, and of 
very doubtful advantage to them from a medical point of view. The 
same might be said especially with reference to the in-patients 
admitted into many of our special hospitals. 

The relation between our hospitals and medical schools was a 
matter of very great public interest, and recent experience had demon- 
strated the fact, that these interests were not at present (in all cases) 
on a satisfactory footing, and nothing less than a Royal Commission 
could sift the evidence necessary to form a clear opinion on this matter. 

No one had shewn more clearly than Mr. Burdett, how necessary 
it was that the public should be informed regarding the difference 
in expenditure that existed in our various hospitals, some of them 
were not spending enough, or others were evidently spending far too 
much under existing circumstances. It was impossible, however, to 
form a just idea on this important matter, unless our hospital accounts 
and returns were based on similar forms; and considering the large 
sums of money subscribed for these charities, it was most important 
that accounts, dates, &c., should be available. This again was a work 
which the labours of a Royal Commission alone could bring to a satis- 
factory conclusion. 

Lastly, large as the sums at the disposal of our hospitals were, 
many of them were sadly in want of means, in fact the time was pro- 
bably not far distant when they would have to curtail their operations, 
unless more money came to hand. So high an authority as Lord 
Kimberley had lately referred to this subject, and thrown out hints as 
to the necessity that exists for giving support to our hospitals from 
the public purse. A Royal Commission could alone enter into this 
subject, so as to convince the ratepayers that the time had arrived for 
adopting some such course of action. 


Mr. H. C. Burperr in reply said, that at discussions on hospitals 
people always agree as to what should be done, but it is not done. 

He thought that Mr. Braxton Hicks had rather misunderstood his 
idea of a Hospital Committee, he strongly objected to a medical and. 
lay Committee working separately, and urged that there should be 
one Committee in which both elements were well represented. 

Until we had the evidence that would be brought out by a Royal 
Commission, we should not be able to say what was the best method 
of management. 


A cordial vote of thanks was passed to Mr. Burdett for his paper. 
The proceedings then terminated. 


THE RANGE OF HEREDITARY TENDENCIES 
IN HEALTH AND DISHASEH.* 


By GrorGE GASKOIN, 


SURGEON TO THE BRITISH HOSPITAL FOR DISEASES OF THE SKIN, 


Read March 8th, 1882. 


ABSTRACT. 


AFTER acknowledgments paid to the munificence of the donor 
of the prize, and to the liberal spirit with which he allowed the 
subject to be treated, the author of the paper touched slightly 
on the limitation which had been placed on the subject of 
heredity, and allowed that he experienced some feeling of hesi- 
tation and discouragement, however, prepared by previous ob- 
servation and experience, under the idea that the conclusion was 
already prejudged—he being well assured in his mind that to 
hereditary tendencies, either in health or disease, no boundary 
could be fixed, that is to say, that it could never be found. He 
allowed, however, that the subject gained somewhat in simplicity 
and in practical bearings through this curtailment. It also 
brought the subject more into the grasp of the writer, whose 
qualifications for the task came wholly from his course of study 
in the practice of his profession as specialist and clinical 
observer, and not by any means as scientist. 

The subject of heredity, so extremely complex, and allied to 
some of the deepest problems of organised existence has been, 
at least of late years, more earnestly and exhaustively dealt 
with by devotees to natural science than by professors of the 
medical art, who, with some marked exceptions, have rather 
slighted it or neglected its cultivation. Quite recently one 





* In the autumn of 1879 the Rev. E. Wyatt Edgell, then Treasurer of the 
Institute, offered to place in the hands of the Council a sum of £200, to be 
given by the Institute as a prize for an Essay on “The Range of Hereditary 
Nendencies in Health and Disease;” and, at a Meeting of the Council, held on 
December 18th, 1879, it was unanimously resolved that this munificent offer 
be accepted, with the grateful thanks of the Council. After the prize was 
awarded, on December 12th, 1881, the Council invited Mr. Gaskoin, the 
author of the Prize Essay, to read a Paper on the subject at one of the 
Ordinary Meetings of the Institute. 
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must allow it has been the subject of renewed attention, but 
not to any satisfactory extent. In etiology as little as possible 
is spared to hereditary influence. Its presence is very commonly 
ignored. The author acknowledges that the papers by Mr. 
Sedgwick* some twenty years back did not at the time make 
on him the impression they deserved, nor did they excite then 
the feeling they have since raised of great merit and desert. 
They were indeed in advance of the time. The way the author 
first became convinced of the very principal part played by 
heredity in causation of disease was from the experience gained 
by him in a very earnest and prolonged enquiry into the causes 
of diseases of the skin, an enquiry which he carried on for 
many years over a very wide area of cases. He thus was made 
aware of its universality and potency as a condition or factor in 
the production of disease; but his participation in this study, 
however earnest and prolonged, might still be called narrow 
and empirical. As an initiation, however, it was commendably 
safe, and indeed might be preferred, he conceives, to any other 
kind of experience, as it brought him in contact with a number 
of concrete data which it was impossible to disallow or misapply. 
It also furnished a very necessary training, for in the pursuit 
there is really a knack or method to be acquired. Seldom can 
such enquiry be made to extend over a wide field: if something 
is found, far more escapes. There is commonly a disinclination 
or aversion on the part of the patient to minute enquiry, which, 
to be of value, should be copious in detail. Thus, in most cases, 
the search after heredity is a disappointing task in which the 
trouble is great and the fruits are few. So it happens that the 
family practitioner, whose opportunities are of the very best, is 
seldom alive to the performance of it, and does not contribute 
so much as he should to the general fund. It has been affirmed 
that the study of skin diseases offers the best field for gathering 
facts of heredity. Without pledging himself to so disputable 
an opinion, the author will allow that there is some inequality 
among diseases—those affecting the nervous system notoriously 
presenting abundant examples.. Beyond the two classes we 
have particularised, and arthritic affections, hereditary influence 
is little sought for; yet many curious revelations will be made. 
The author has been much struck with the hereditary character 
of varix sometimes occuring very early in adult life; and phleg- 
masia dolens is also hereditary. In hemaphilia perchance the 
vessels are involved. No structure or tissue seems exempt, and 
even parasitic and contagious diseases are governed by heredity. 


* Mr. W. Sedgwick, British § Foretyn Medico-Chirurgical Review, April and 
July, 1861, and April and July, 1863. 
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As to direct heredity, 7.¢., the direct transmission from parent 
to child of a disease identical in character and species, it is only 
now and then that this is found; but it is pretty sure to be met 
with in the common course of professional experience. Its 
occurrence in three successive generations may be called quite 
a rare event, and always worthy of a record. When a disease 
is repeated four times in direct succession it is a fact so rare 
as to lie quite beyond the experience of most practitioners. 
The author has met with the case of four generations affected 
by ichthyosis, but the succcession in the last ascending link 
was collateral. In the rare and singular case of ichthyosis, of 
old date, reported by Mr. Baker in the “ Philosophical Transac- 
tions,” when it last came into view, it had been prolonged in 
the line of male descent without a break for five generations. 
In all probability it would extend further, but there is no 
record. 

Considering that about one half of the cases of ichthyosis 
betray an hereditary element, one has a right to conjecture that 
if the ancestor could be subjected to interrogation a second 
series would be unfolded. In heredity it is not what exists, 
but what is found that is recorded. Some writers have con- 
sidered four generations” sufficient for a complete change of 
type in the system. Prosper Lucas, of high authority on the 
subject, agrees with certain other authorities in finding a limit at 
six or seven generations,f which he thinks quite as much as 
experience will warrant, he can go no farther than this; but he 
refuses to abide by it as a law, or even as a rule—-it is simply a 
matter of record. Heredity, according to Prosper Lucas, has 
no assignable limit. The prescriptions of Hindoo law, as is 
well known, give seven generations as all that nature can re- 
quire for clearing off impurity from infusion of baser blood. 
But in the light of modern research we have instances of rever- 
sion which go beyond this boundary. Such was the case of our 
late revered Sovereign, George the Third, quoted by Mr. Sedg- 
wick from the pages of Thackeray’s “ History of the Four 
Georges,” which in this particular at least seems beyond dispute. 
The dreadful calamity under which our worthy monarch suffered 
seemed inherited from his ancestor in the eighth degree of 
ascent, who, with quite a remarkable similarity, was also like 
him in his esthetic tastes, and further in the number of his 
children. In cases of deficient phalanges of the fingers, ten 
generations have been mentioned inherited by females alone.t 

With the increased industry which is being applied to these 











* Bomare, Dic, Univers. d’Hist. Natur., Tom. I., p. 54. 
+ Prosper Lucas, Traite de Heredité N aturelle, Vol. IL, p. 893. 
t See Darwin, Antiquity of Man, Vol. II., p. 73. London, 1868. 
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researches we may in time possibly reach a little further. If it 
is allowable to seek for analogy in natural history, we shall find 
in the words of Mr. Darwin, ‘that characters of almost every 
kind are capable of re-appearance after being lost for a great 
length of time.” In silk-worms it has been found that proofs 
of atavism, 7.e., reversion to a lost type under the influence of 
heredity, will occur after a hundred generations. 

The facts obtained from breeding and stock-keeping are 
patent and powerful as regards the broad truths of heredity, 
and they have probably fastened on the minds of the lower 
ranks of society. It might be expected that out of wide ex- 
perience of an empirical character we might find in this field 
some hard and fast rule, or at least an approach to certainty : 
but breeders differ so much as to be little reliable in a scientific 
sense. Some say four generations are enough for complete con- 
version of type, others that twenty hardly suffice. Mr. Darwin, 
in the case of bantam fowls, notices reversion after thirty genera- 
tions. But with regard to the human race one has to regret 
that the recorded data as to atavism are far too few to attord 
anything like deduction from an average, yet there is no reason 
for believing that they are of unfrequent recurrence, how- 
ever otherwise than easy of apprehension, nor is there reason 
to conclude that they are less sudden or capricious than in the 
animal and vegetable kingdoms, for many a case which we 
call idiopathic may possibly be atavic, and of distant reversion. 
In endemic complaints, such as goitre and cretinism, no doubt 
some large share is attributable to the law of inheritance. It is 
right, however, to state that an author of much talent, Mr. 
Francis Galton, in a deservedly admired and popular work,* has 
expressed an opinion rather opposed to the frequency of atavism. 
As regards the transmission of qualities insuring some degree of 
social eminence, he believes the growth and decrease of ability 
and intellect in families is pretty regular and rapid without 
being sudden. In inheriting superior ability, speaking roughly, 
according to this author, the percentages are quartered at every 
remove, and the frequent sports of nature in producing prodigies 
must be regarded as apparent and not real. Scarce reconcileable 
with these data are those furnished by Moreau of Tours, who, 
in his work “On Morbid Psychology in Relation to the Philo- 
sophy of History,” has supported the opinion that all marked 
deviations, whether in plus or minus, from an average standard, 
are bordering on disease, and partake in some degree of a morbid 
principle. Works of this kind, however admirable, are seldom 
of a final character, and it may yet be a subject of doubt 


* Galton “On Hereditary Genius,” p. 83. 
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whether the highest class of genius is inherited, that is to say, 
in direct transmission from the more immediate progenitors. 

The amount of definiteness which attaches to diseases in their 
several types has encouraged us to class them, like organisms, 
into something like genus and species, which is simply an 
analogy. Diseases are far from having that fixity or perma- 
nence of type that we find in the organic world, being rather 
conditions or accidents of living matter in the serial evolution of 
generated beings. As in the individual, so from generation to 
generation, diseases undergo metamorphoses, more or less com- 
plete, being often changed into what Burton,* in his “ Anatomy 
of Melancholy ” calls some ‘‘ symbolising ” disease. 

Thus, as Baillarger has long ago pointed out, insanity is 
correlative with phthisis, dartrous affections, scrophula, asthma, 
and gout. It is often masked by neuralgic and hysterical affec- 
tions, by strabismus and contracted limbs. So skin disease alter- 
nates with rheumatism, bronchitis, epilepsy, and other affections. 
What is called the metamorphosis or transmutation of diseases 
will greatly occupy those who make in the consulting-room an 
earnest study of heredity, the best fruit of which will be to 
make one acquainted with the nexus or interdependence of 
diseases and their true succession. This study, more or less 
neglected in the present day, forms one of the highest accom- 
plishments of the physician, and can only be carried on by long 
and detailed history of cases. It is also well if an abiding trust 
is given to clinical work, and that it should not be so much 
interfered with as is common by pathological preconceptions. 
It is not enough to say that a family is unhealthy, but all the 
morbid forms should be exactly particularised ; as, for instance, 
in a family subject to insanity; obesity, asthma, and strabismus, 
would be revelations of an important class; and with skin 
diseases, it is not sufficient to say they arise from scrophula 
or arthritic affections: all nicer particulars should be written 
down, or we should have a poor idea of their casuality. It is, 
indeed, under these masked forms, under such correlations, that 
diseases are lengthened out; and it is not too much to say, 
that subjected to this change of form the reality of hereditary 
transmission is largely manifested. It is also the commonest 
mode of transmission of disease in the sense of heredity. 

Only when clinical work is pursued in this spirit, the study of 
heredity ceases to be disheartening, for though it is necessary to 
travel over a wide field before meeting with what are called its 
most striking facts, there is here source enough to nourish a con- 
tinual study. But this is so little felt and so little understood 














* Anatomy of Melancholy, Vol. I., p. 89, Lond., A.D. 1827, 
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by the practitioner, that at last it comes to be ignored—and yet 
there is reason to believe that the record of cases is generally 
esteemed. The fidelity of some of the repetitions of heredity go 
beyond all expectation, which is the more remarkable as, allow- 
ing for hereditary aptitudes, predispositions, and shaping re- 
actions, we are not prepared to look for such precise results. I 
may refer to cases of apoplexy from sanguineous effusion in the 
Pons Varolii recorded of late, as repeated successively in parent 
and child at adult age; the same with cases of multiple tumours 
and multiple exostoses. There seems, however, a great inequality 
as to capacity for transmission among diseases: thus, insanity is 
notoriously hereditary, and of its forms some more than others. 
It is the same in skin diseases, they vary among themselves. 
Cancer, again, is notoriously hereditary, but lupus, also reckoned 
among the neoplasms, is scarcely hereditary, at least I have not 
seen it to be so, yet sometimes in brother and sister it occurs 
as a family complaint. 

Let so much suffice as to the heredity of disease and its range, 
which is what I can treat of with most confidence as with most 
experience. I cannot fail to speak with admiration of the 
labour of naturalists in the field of heredity, in which they have 
indeed been far in advance, at least at the present epoch, of our 
physicians, affording them hints of which they should not be 
slow to avail themselves. The study of heredity in the sick 
room or in family practice, if carried on with spirit, is a safe in- 
troduction, and perhaps the best, to a more enlarged acquain- 
tance with it through books and intercourse with mankind, as 
in the wider field of natural science. And, if, with the advantage 
of such an introduction, we bend our attention to the histori- 
cal page, and to the observation of ethnological and genea- 
logical facts, we shall find indisputable evidence that hereditary 
principle is of an irresistible force. History indeed will form 
the principal, and society the ultimate, field of study. In the 
rich and ample mémoires of recent times, especially I might say of 
the French, we shall find lively examples and proofs of heredity; 
nor is ancient lore to be neglected, from its intensely personal 
and legendic character it is full of material for our instruction. 
Josephus, in his “ Antiquities of the Jews,” says, that in the 
enumeration by Herodotus of the nations that followed Xerxes, 
in his compaign against Greece, he can single out, by descrip- 
tion of their features, the Jewish tribes. They are spoken 
of as having faces like horses, with a round denudation on the 
crown of the head, very much as one sees them in the present 
day. The negro preserves that type which we find in inscrip- 
tions and engravings of the earliest date. The Celt and German 
retains the characteristics which were so admirably described by 
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Roman writers. The Aramean, as represented by the Jew, and 
also, in great part perhaps, by the modern Greek, is in living 
contrast with Indo-Germanic or Aryan stock, a contrast which 
it has been conjectured to have pre-existed before the issue of 
original swarms from the north-east corner of their Asian home, 
so that these differences may be supposed to date from the 
earliest records of the human race. It cannot be denied that 
the labours of modern Orientalists have thrown a flood of light 
on the early history of mankind, and that a certain identity has 
been established between the northmen of Europe and Asia; so 
that, in fact, the German, and especially the English, find them- 
selves the least alloyed representatives of the Aryan races, whose 
traditions, allowing for the long lapse of time, are wonderfully 
preserved. It is curious to see our passions, our industries, our 
policies, nay, even to the type of our vices imaged in this race or 
people, whom a sharp line divides from all that surrounds them, 
and when they have mixed largely with other races, seem to have 
done so to their loss in deterioration of stock. One of the 
greatest advocates of purity of family blood, Mons. le Comte de 
Gobineau, a modern historian and Orientalist, has particularly 
insisted on the inequality of races, and the danger of deteriora- 
tion by admixture. ‘T’o his historical and ethnological works he 
has added one of lighter vein, the history of the Gurney 
family in France and England, which gives the most lively 
illustrations of his matured convictions.* This shade of opinion, 
however, is liable to meet with considerable opposition in these 
days of advanced liberalism, which are extremely favourable to 
admixture of stocks, or miscegenation, as it has been called. 
Modern society absorbs some very low types, probably to its 
detriment, reason entering less largely than passion and 
interest, or convenience, into considerations of marriage. This 
has probably been always much the case, even when pride of 
race and family had more empire it would be scarce a match for 
interest or wealth. Even royal marriages and adoptions are 
subject to this law. When the Stuarts were brought in as 
sovereigns of this country, the union of Scotland and England 
was too overpowering a consideration to allow of any counter- 
check. Less excusable, in point of policy, was the marriage of 
Katherine of Valois with our Henry the Fifth, which brought 
speedy ruin to his dynasty, and introduced a thread of insanity 
that lasted to its ultimate extinction. The election of Charles 
Quint to the imperial throne seems one of those occasions where 
reason might have dictated a better choice, regard being had to 
the wretched antecedents of the Spanish family from which he 
was derived. 


* “Histoire d’ Ottar Jarl, Pirate Norvegien et de sa descendance.” Paris, 1879. 
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The study of heredity in the pages of history should not be 
superficial and slight. It is to be lamented that as yet it has 
not been very deep, and a want of exactness, especially unde 
political bias, is easily discerned. 

The history of France offers fair opportunity for the com- 
parison of family types, especially the dynasty of the Valois— 
so intelligent, so brilliant, yet unsound; that of the Bourbons, 
especially in the collateral branches, scarcely less informing. 
Not only the peculiarity of disposition belonging to the family, 
but even the cast of features carried'through many generations 
are proofs of hereditary descent. The lip of the Austrian 
and nose of the Bourbon are proverbial, and have lasted 
through many generations. Whatever calculations may have been 
conjecturally made as to the average duration of noble stocks, 
we know that some of them, as the Guelf and Hohenzollern 
families, have lasted for centuries without impairment, and there 
are others which surpass them. ‘The deservedly esteemed and 
great naturalist Darwin was accustomed to refer atavism to times 
so remote as passed credibility, but little doubt can exist that in 
the repeated evolutions from the germ, which carry on the chain 
of existence, the influence is felt of far off progenitors. All 
reasonings as to quantity or dilution of blood seems out of place. 
If the effects are not dynamical, we may at least avow they are 
not understood, and we may place the facts of heredity among 
those which we may garner and cherish, but cannot interpret or 
foretell. 

The chief practical lesson to be derived from this class of 
study would be carefulness and circumscription in marriages in 
the interest of the children and family descent. So far as the 
writer can discern, with some drawbacks in this island, the 
Northern or Scandinavian stock, as naturalised among us, seems 
to offer the best guarantees, so far as race is concerned, and the 
colonial element is greatly to be shunned. No doubt his studies 
in the distribution of elephantiasis have contributed greatly to 
this prejudice, for in some parts of our empire it seems can- 
toned, to use a.familiar phrase, every one has it, either latent 
or manifest. There is no doubt that the existence of this 
disease in the middle ages contributed much to that exclusive- 
ness in alliances which afterwards became a subject of derision 
and rebuke. Equality seems not so much a law of nature as an 
artifice of civilisation; a man is said to belong to the age in 
which he lives—so he does in respect to its reactions; the in- 
fluence of a social medium is not to be denied; but in a material 
or natural sense he belongs much more to his line of progenitors 
as to structure of body and mind, and to his line of descent in 
his obligations. A state of society where the contrary opinion 
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is held is quite possible ; nay, in political convulsions of a neigh- 
bouring state, it has been held criminal to have had. ‘ancestors :” 
but the truths of heredity will vindicate themselves. 

The amount of instruction arising from the study of heredity 
cannot fail to be great, whether we regard it in a social or 
physiological view. A great extension has been given to this 
study by modern scientists, who make it so intrinsic a part of 
the whole great scheme of animate existence, that it would be 
impossible to exclude it from those questions which concern the 
origin and evolution of our race, and, indeed, of all organic 
being. So, with an improved physiology, we are likely to have 
a reformed psychology, in which synthesis is more relied on 
than analysis, and with embryology a doctrine of psychogeny 
in which the truths of heredity are largely involved. 


Dr. G. W. Cuixp said that he had given a good deal of attention 
to the subject, and he thought that hereditary influence had been con- 
siderably underrated, as a factor in pathological phenomena. He 
thought that the author had dwelt rather too exclusively on the his- 
torical and biographical side of the question, and had not sufficiently 
considered the physiological bearing of the subject. If we look at the 
physiology of the brain and nervous system, we get quite another view 
of the question. The infant’s imperfectly developed brain is gradually 
developed and moulded under the influence of sensations received 
through the nervous system, and it had its origin in a resultant of the 
mental peculiarities of the brains of its parents, and these had of course 
been developed under similar influences. By training during the de- 
velopment of an infant mind, you can make it a good or a bad specimen 
within the limits of its capacity, but you cannot make it anything 
outside these limits. A man’s mind is the result of education and 
training working on the original constitution, and this original 
constitution plays a far more important part than the forces brought 
to bear upon it. He then gave instances of a lady who had a 
deformity in her hand which was said to be the result of early 
training, and her daughter, but none of her sons, exhibited the same 
peculiarity. Of a gentleman who had one eye seriously damaged, 
but not destroyed, and all his children had the corresponding eye 
smaller than the other. Of the entirely diverse impulses of different 
individuals in sudden emergencies, &c. He thought that there was 
some difficulty in reconciling the germ theory of disease with the 
statement made by the author that all diseases are hereditary, even 
the contagious; for if they are controlled by hereditary influences, 
what part does the germ theory play in their production? We have 
instances of certain families becoming victims to the same diseases at 
about the same age in different generations, and such instances appear 
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difficult to reconcile with the germ theory in some of its more recent 
developments. 


Mr. Francis Gatton, F.R.S., said that he felt a difficulty in speaking 
on a subject that covered so wide a field, and on which so much more 
had been written than he had heard alluded to. He did not as yet 
find that sufficiently definite points had been raised to admit of being 
thoroughly discussed. He thought that the most important informa- 
tion on heredity that could be given at the present time would be 
such as should show the degree, if any, in which faculties acquired by 
the parent were inherited by the offspring. Much loose statement 
on the subject was afloat, while the fact seemed too much overlooked 
of the independence of the life of the ovum from that of the parent. It 
should not be forgotten that the ova of the parent had apparently a 
separate existence when that parent herself was a foetus of a very few 
weeks old, and that they and the children derived from them had 
never the slightest nerve or vascular connection with the mother, but 
were nourished wholly by imbibition. It was difficult to see how, 
under these circumstances, any complex acquired habits could be 
transmitted hereditarily. The author of the paper had made many 
remarks upon one of his (Mr. Galton’s) earlier writings, and considered 
that he had not accorded sufficient weight to reversion. Mr. Galton 
thought that the author was not aware of some of his more recent 
investigations on the subject of reversion which were described in 1877 
under the title of “ Typical Laws of Heredity,” at a Friday Evening 
Lecture, given at the Royal Institution, and published in their Tran- 
sactions. He there showed that the statistical similarity of succes- 
sive generations, and the peculiar distribution of qualities among 
them so far as they conformed to the exponential law of deviation (as 
shown to be the fact in certain cases, especially in height, by Quéte- 
let) could not exist in the face of the tendency of faculties to deviate 
from the parental standard, unless reversion followed a certain definite 
and very simple law. He further tested this view experimentally on 
the sizes of seeds of plants, by growing on a large scale successive 
generations of sweet peas of carefully measured sizes, and he found, 
as a matter of fact, that in that case reversion did follow the law re- 
quired by theory, which was simply this, that the greater the parental 
deviation from the average of the race, the greater the tendency of 
the offspring to revert towards that average. He could not follow the 
author in the very complex questions of family and race, each of which 
required a very thorough statement, and was open to much discussion. 


Mr. W. Waite, F.S.A., said that in the natural development of 
trees, seeds will never produce exactly the same fruit as the tree 
from which they are obtained; but if you graft a portion of the tree 
on to another stock, you may get the same fruit as the original, 
but with this peculiarity, that the tree apparantly assumes the age 
and characteristics of the tree from which the graft was taken, rather 
than of the stock upon which it is grafted. Its exhaustion and 
decay take place contemporaneously with the original stock. He 
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thought that this phenomenon might have some analogy to the 
difference between the hereditary tendency of accidental or local 
blemishes and peculiarities, and the hereditary tendency of disease 
and constitution. 


The Rev. HE. Wyarr Epeett admitted that it was a difficult ques- 
tion how far the disposition was due to hereditary descent, and how 
far to the development effected by education and outward circum- 
stances. But as for Lock’s theory that the infant mind is lke a blank 
sheet of paper, and its character formed entirely by education, he 
considered it to be quite inadmassible. He had had to do with educa- 
tion, and had come to the conclusion that its influence was very much 
over estimated. ‘Two boys go to the same school, are trained by the 
same masters, go through the same course, not only of reading, but 
of recreation also, and yet they leave the school with dispositions 
as different as they entered it. or an illustration of this, he men- 
tioned the case of Lord Byron and Sir Robert Peel, who were both 
educated at the same time at Harrow. : 

He considered that there was little doubt as to congenital pecu- 
liarities showing themselves in subsequent generations, but as to 
habits acquired by education, he believed that if they descended at all 
it was only in a very limited degree indeed. , 


Mr. Wittiam Srepewicx, M.R.C.S., referred to the great difficulty 
that there was in tracing hereditary diseases, as two or more diseases 
sometimes became associated together in succeeding generations. Then 
there were certain distubing conditions to be taken into account, such 
as climate, which no doubt had a very material influence on the here- 
ditary tendency of certain peculiarities and disease. Those peculiar 
individuals, who were liable to bleed to death from the slightest cut 
or wound, were confined almost entirely to certain latitudes. As an 
instance of a long transmitted peculiarity in muscular power, he said 
that he knew of the case of a French gentleman who had an unusual 
development of the muscles of the scalp so that he could throw a 
book from his scalp without moving his head. This peculiarity was 
exhibited by his father, uncle, grandfather, and all of his three chil- 
dren; and also by a cousin in the seventh degree, who resided in 
another part of France. The division of this family into two branches 
had occurred eight generations back. 


Tun CHarrMANn (Dr. Alfred Carpenter) thought that there should 
be a very wide distinction made between the hereditary tendencies of 
the body in health and those which arise in disease. ‘The one has refer- 
ence to natural conditions connected with the first formation of man, 
the other has been acquired by degradation of form. That a con- 
erete brain at its first formation in the Adamite contained a capacity 
to produce every human faculty in perfection, but that in future de- 
velopments one nerve cell may get starved by the growth and crowd- 
ing upon it of others which have become more prominent; and as a 
consequence some faculties have greater manifestation of existence 
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than others, which are simply non-developed: but the primordial 
atom upon which the faculty depends is still there if it could be 
brought into play and escape from the overshadowing influence of its 
neighbour. If we go back for seven generations we have 128 indi- 
viduals who may each have had an effect on our present being, how 
impossible then it must be to trace each attribute of an individual to 
his immediate ancestors, for each of us may have been influenced by 
more than 100 persons, some of whom existed 200 years ago. So far, 
then, for natural attributes, as well as healthy tendencies, which have 
been dwarfed by means which have simply led to want of develop- 
ment. It has been stated that certain families are more susceptible 
to certain diseases than others, and certain alterations of form which 
are unnatural, continue to recur; but this is not difficult to under- 
stand if we look to analogy. A gardener can, by various means of 
culture and treatment, make plants exhibit certain alterations and 
peculiarities in the specimens under his immediate care. These are 
departures from the ordinary course of nature, which are set up by 
cultivation: they are caused by unnatural means, and if the plants 
are left to nature they revert to their original stock in the course of 
time. He thought that health, and all healthy faculties, were the 
natural portion of humanity, and that diseases and perverted functions 
were acquired by improper cultivation, but would be lost again if 
man was to follow the right course. He thought that there were 
hybrids in diseases just as there are hybrids in plants; these pecu- 
harities would probably not be perpetuated, but would disappear in 
the succeeding generations, and the series would ultimately revert to 
their original form and original perfection. This told him that there 
were wide distinctions to be drawn between natural or healthy ten- 
dencies and those which were unnatural or unhealthy, which were 
acquired by cultivation, and which were in reality diseases. These 
would not continue if the conditions which set them up were altered 
and the individual became more natural. If we refer to history we 
find instances of brains of tremendous power occasionally crop- 
ping up (such as those of the men who wrote the books of Euclid or 
built the gigantic cities of the Babylonish Empire). They must have 
been far in advance in development of the ordinary brains of the pre- 
sent day; no men of the present day could do what Euclid did, or 
could now build such a city as Nineveh with the mechanical means 
then at the command of the architect. He thought that these minds 
had left their mark in the races of men upon the earth if they had 
left any progeny behind them, and that similar minds would now and 
then come to the surface. He referred to the Jews as a remarkable in- 
stance of heredity coming to the surface everywhere with traces of 
their original power, amid all the difficulties in which they live— re- 
taining their distinctive peculiarities and superiority in the arts, in 
science, in commerce, and in music. He thought that the English 
nation contained crosses of all the best of those hereditary powers in 
their later stages of development as well unfortunately as some of the 
worst ; in her nationality, he hoped that we should ever maintain 
our proud pre-eminence in what is good, and that the evil tendencies 
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produced by unnatural conditions would die out like the hybrids of 
the gardener, and only the healthy and natural attributes remain. 
Education would develop those which are inherent in man, if that 
education is directed aright, but it would bring out morbid tastes and 
morbid growths if they were directed on wrong principles and on 
wrong lines. The one direction is natural, and belongs to the divine 
power of our nature, the other is of mundane and of unhealthy pro- 
duction, and must be opposed by healthy actions and developments, 
so that it may be rooted out, and instead of the natural attributes of 
mind being starved, they will then overshadow the evils which other- 
wise would master them in their turn, and lead to national decay. 


A vote of thanks to Mr. Gaskoin for his interesting paper was 
proposed by Mr. W. Horton Ellis. 


Dr. Bartiert, after seconding the vote of thanks, said that he 
thought there was some difficulty in accepting the theory of any 
peculiarities being hereditary to an unlimited extent; for instance, 
we had had many ancestors, and would probably have many descen- 
dants. Now, if all the peculiarities of each of our ancestors are to be 
carried down to all our descendants along with each one’s peculiarities, 
what a mass of combinations we entail on future generations. He 
thought that we ought to deal with the question of how much of any 
faculty or power can be taken up in one individual without further 
transmission, and thus loose, to a certain extent, its peculiar heredi- 
tary tendency. The author did not appear to have dealt with the 
question of how far muscle had been transmitted. Another point 
that he thought very interesting was the question of what effect food 
had upon heredity? We know that climate has an influence, and he 
thought it also probable that food materially affects the question. 
Although no doubt health is hereditary to a certain extent, he thought 
we had not sufficient data to form any definite opinion of the range 
of this hereditary tendency. He was convinced that the essay of 
which the author had just given them the abstract would form the 
first chapter, or rather the first volume, of a History of Heredity— 
which, as regards the study of man, is the History of History. 

Mr. Gaskoin briefly replied to some of the points raised in the 
discussion. ‘The proceedings then terminated. 
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ABSTRACT. 


Under the Public Health Act of 1875, owners and occupiers 
derive rights which prevent Local Sanitary Authorities from 
carrying out systems of Drainage, involving the separation of 
the rain-fall and surface-water from the Sewage. ‘The Section 
of the Act bearing upon this question, will be discussed in this 
paper, but before doing so, the Author deems it convenient to 
bring forward some of the advantages which can be urged in 
favor of the separate system. Among the advantages claimed 
for it, it is asserted that— 

I.—From their nature, the modes of disposal necessary for 
rain-fall and for sewage are opposed, and as the requirements 
for their drainage differ greatly, it can be shewn that in the 
majority of cases a system of employing carriers for excreta, 
and house waste of towns, apart from the carriers for surface 
drainage and storm water, is less costly than the system of em- 
ploying the same carriers for both sewage and rain-fall. 

If.—By completely separating rain-fall from sewage, drains 
of small size only would be necessary for the sewage, such 
drains from the material employed, and from their construction, 
can be rendered nearly or quite impermeable; thus greatly 
diminishing or entirely obviating one important cause of soil 
and water pollution. | 

III.—The pipes of relatively small size required for sewage 
only, can be effectually flushed by moderate quantities of water, 
and mechanical flushing at will of a frequency adequate to the 
demands of the season, and of the existing health conditions, 
must be more convenient and secure for sanitary purposes than 
the flushing which storm and surface-water (from the nature of 
its flow in sewers, and from its being dependent on the irregu- 
larities of rain-fall) can supply. 

1V.—The carriers for sewage and rain-fall combined are 
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confessedly incompetent to carry off the water of a heavy 
storm. Overflows into the sea, or, in the case of inland towns 
and districts, into water courses or rivers have to be provided. 
The overflows so provided to relieve the sewers at times of sudden 
storm, can only be partially depended upon to prevent the 
flooding of dwellings by the backing up of Sewage in the 
sewers. At times of storm, the effects of the scour of the 
sewers ordinarily renders their contents at out-flow very foul. 

V.—The mixing of rain-fall with sewage renders it necessary 
to provide a STORM OVERFLOW also at sewage disposal works, 
and the existence of such STORM OVERFLOW destroys the 
guarantee for constant and systematic treatment of sewage 
which might otherwise subsist, because, by the storm overflow, 
sewage can be allowed to escape without treatment, not only at 
times of storms, but whenever at the disposal works or irrigation 
farm it is convenient to discontinue the treatment of sewage. 
Thus generally it may be asserted that the existence of sTORM 
OVERFLOWS in systems of sewering, and at disposal and irriga- 
tion farms, have gone far to render much of the so-called 
sewage purification a costly pretence. 

ViI.—Modes of Sewage disposal, whether by chemical treat- 
ment or by land irrigation, necessitate manipulation of the 
Sewage by pumping, by storage in tanks, and in other ways. 
The cost of construction and maintenance of works and plant is 
much increased by the great scale upon which it is necessary to 
provide for the reception of the mixture of rain-fall and Sewage. 

The author has found reason for believing that much of the 
difference in experience as to the results of irrigation and the 
retention of the manurial constituents of sewage by soil, is 
really attributable to an insufficient understanding of what ma 
be described as the “conditions of retention,” under which the 
soil absorbs manurial constituents when dissolved in water; it 
appears that 

VII.—Soil possesses, with regard to its manurial constituents, 
a capacity of abstraction from their solution in water greater in 
proportion as the solution is more concentrated. Strong Sewage 
will yield to soil by percolation a very large proportion of the 
manurial constituents contained in it, while weak Sewage will 
yield only a very small proportion of its manurial constituents ; 
the practical result, probably being, that strong Sewage can be 
easily and effectually purified by land irrigation, while, wpon 
weak Sewage, land irrigation exerts little power of purification. 

VIII.—If rain-fall were rigorously excluded from Sewage, 
its utilisation as a manure for the purposes of normal agricul- 
ture would become practicable, because, as its volume would be 
constant, and would not exceed the water supply in quantity, 
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such undiluted Sewage could be carried to areas of suitable 

land sufficient for the complete utilisation of its manurial value. 

Such Sewage utilisation is greatly to be preferred to the imper- 

fect assimilation by plants of rapid growth, grown mainly with 

the object of destroying Sewage matter irrespective of demand 
and market value. 

 IX.—It is claimed that :— 

1. The sparate system is of greater economy in drainage, 
and allows greater impermeability in the construction of 
sewers. 

2. That it admits of greater efficiency in flushing. 

3. That it prevents flooding by sewage. 

4, That it affords better prospect of a remunerative re- 
turn from works of utilization. 

5. That it allows a far greater absolute purification. 

6. That it greatly diminishes the possible extent of water 
contamination. 

But these advantages are at present practically denied to the 
community owing to drainage rights acquired by owners and 
occupiers in their relation with the Local and Sanitary Authori- 
ties of their districts under the 15th and 21st Clauses of the 
Public Health Act. By the 15th Section Local Sanitary 
Authorities must cause to be made, and must keep in repair 
such sewers as may be necessary for effectually draining their 
district, and by the 21st Section ‘“ the owner or occupier of any 
premises within the district of a local authority, is entitled to 
cause his drains to enter into the sewers of that authority, on 
condition of his giving such notice as may be required by that 
authority of his intention so to do, and of complying with the 
regulations of that authority in respect of the mode in which 
the communications between such drains and sewers are to be 
made, and subject to the control of any person who may be 
appointed by that authority to superintend the making of such 
communication’. 

By the definitions of the Act, “premises” includes messuages, 
buildings, lands, easements, and hereditaments of any tenure ; 
and “drain” means “any drain of, and used for the drainage 
of one building only, or premises within the same curtilage and 
made merely for the purpose of communicating therefrom with a 
cesspool or other like receptacle for drainage, or with a sewer 
into which the drainage of two or more buildings or premises 
occupied by different persons is conveyed.” ‘Thus the power of 
local authorities only extends to the regulation of modes of com- 
munication between the drains of owners and occupiers and the 
public sewers. 

X.—Though under the 24th section of the Public Health 
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Act it is competent for Local Authorities, at the expense of the 
Ratepayers, to alter or construct anew the drainage of houses if 
such drainage is not adapted to the general sewage system of the 
district, there is, notwithstanding, no power in the Public 
Health Act or elsewhere enabling Local Authorities to decline 
to approve plans, by which excreta and house waste with the 
rain-fall are shewn to be received into carriers common to all, 
or by which the house drainage is shewn to be connected with 
any surface water drain or drains belonging to the same 
premises. “ Premises” are not brought under the powers of 
this Section, though the drains from ‘ Premises” contribute 
more rain-water to the Sewers than the drains from Houses. 

X1.—Consequently the sanitary measure of greatest urgency 
and importance for the health of the community—the conver- 
sion of the waste products of life into matter innocuous to 
health—is rendered costly and almost impracticable from rights 
arising under the Public Health Act of 1875, such rights by 
their operation creating “ An Obstruction by the Law to Sewage 
Disposal.” 


Mr. E. C. Rosrns, F.S.A., agreed with the author that there were 
a great many objections to the combined system for the disposal of 
sewage. Before the Fire of London there was no combined system, 
but from after that date this system had been adopted and perfected, 
and laws formed for carrying out its requirements, on the supposition 
that it was the best method for disposing of sewage. He thought that 
Mr. Stephens had proved conclusively the desirability of the separate 
system, but had not fully shown how to dispose of the storm water, 
which is a great plague in either system, and wherever a separate 
system was adopted it would be necessary to provide for both surface 
and subsoil drainage. 


a 

KK Mr. G. J. Syaons, FVR.S., with regard to the difficulty which Mr. 
Robins had mentioned as to the disposal of the storm water in the 
separate system, said that there would be numerous outlets and water 
courses into which drains carrying simply rain and storm water, 
could be diverted, but the sewage would all have to be taken to one 
place where it could be properly disposed of. The storm water was, he © 
thought, one of the greatest difficulties in any scheme for the dis- 
posal of sewage where the combined system was adopted; for where 
pumping was necessary the pumping power had to be far beyond the 
ordinary requirements to deal at all effectively with the water carried 
down the sewers during a heavy rain. In any precipitation or irri- 
gation scheme it also upset calculations as to the amount of sewage 
to be disposed of. 
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Mr. Rogers Frutp, M.1.C.E., thought that Mr. Stephens’ paper was 
very valuable, as it called attention to a matter that was not generally 
understood. He must state at the outset that he could not agree with 
those who said that the separate system ought to be adopted every- 
where. This sweeping assertion, which was known to be wrong by 
engineers, had brought the separate system into discredit. In some 
cases the combined system was no doubt the best; in London, for 
instance, it would probably be impossible to adopt the separate sys- 
tem. In smaller towns, however, it often happened that by adopting 
the separate system you could dispose of the sewage at a moderate 
cost, whereas if you adopted the combined system the quantity of sew- 
age would be increased to such an extent that it would be impossible 
to deal with it except at an outlay quite out of proportion to the 
means of the district. The separate system did not necessarily re- 
quire two separate and distinct systems of drains, as the storm water 
could be carried off by surface flow, and you would find a dozen out- 
lets for pure water where you would only have one for sewage. The 
fact that the Public Health Act, did not give power to the sanitary au- 
thority to compel householders to separate the rain water from the sew- 
age, and to turn them into different drains was a serious obstacle to 
the adoption of the separate system. If the only surface water which 
could be excluded from the sewers was that from the public roads, 
and if the rainfall on the roofs, yards, and gardens had to be ad- 
mitted to the sewers comparatively little advantage was gained from 
the separation. He had acted as consulting engineer to a town that 
wanted to insert a clause in their bye-laws compelling the house- 
holder to carry their roof and yard water under the footway into the 
gullies, and to turn only the house drainage into the sewers ; but on 
applying to the Local Government Board they were informed that 
they could not insert it as a compulsory clause, but could only recom- 
mend it. In comparing the separate and combined systems it should 
be borne in mind that the combined system, as carried out in this 
country, was generally only a compromise. In a perfect: combined 
system the sewers ought to be large enough to carry off the heaviest 
rainfall, but in hardly any place was this the case, certainly not in 
London, where the sewers were calculated to carry off only a } of 
an inch of rainfall in 24 hours, or about ~1, inch per hour, whereas 
a fall of as much as 3 inches in an hour had been known to take 
place, and 1] inch in an hour was certain to occur sooner or later. 
In America it was usual to provide for a fall of 1 inch in an hour in 
calculating the size of sewers for the combined systems. 


Mr. Davin Cuapwick, F'S.S., did not fully agree with the views 
advanced by Mr. Stephens, and thought that the speakers had not 
adduced many arguments of importance in favour of the separate 
system. The idea of small sewers had been brought forward by Mr. 
Edwin Chadwick more than twenty years ago. What was wanted to 
prove the utility of the separate system, as advocated by Mr. Stephens, 
was a practical test where the system had been tried. The City of 
New York was not a fair example, as it was practically an Island. 
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He thought that sewage ought not to be considered as an article of 
value, but as a thing to be got rid of,—worth something in the right 
place, but it was nearly always in the wrong place. In his opinion, 
to attach any value to sewage was a delusion, and he instanced the 
results obtained at Leicester and other places. It would be very 
difficult to carry out Mr. Stephens’ suggestions, as nearly all old 
towns had now adopted some system which could not be altered 
without a large amount of trouble and expense. Although not 
agreeing in the present practicability of carrying out on a large scale 
Mr. Stephens’ suggestions, they were no doubt valuable as pointing 
to a standard of Sanitary completeness and excellence, to which the 
efforts of Municipal Authorities might with great advantage be 
directed. 


Mr. R. B. Grantuam, M.I.C.E., thought that the Institute was 
very much indebted to Mr. Stephens for bringing the subject forward. 
The question of the combined or separate system for sewage had 
been discussed at the Institute of Civil Engineers, and the general 
opinion of the speakers was that the separate system was the most 
advantageous. In some cases with which he had had to deal, he had 
found no difficulty in separating to a great extent the rainfall and 
the sewage for precipitation and gravitation schemes. In any 
arrangement for sewage disposal, it is almost impossible to provide 
for the storm water when it is combined with the sewage, but he did 
not think that it mattered much if the rain water from roofs and 
paved yards was admitted into the sewers. 


W. C. Fooxs, jun., thought it was hardly fair for Mr. Chadwick to 
say that sewage was utterly valueless, and all schemes for separat- 
ing the storm water were quite impracticable, and then to call 
on Mr. Stephens to show where the plan he suggested had been suc- 
cessfully carried out. Some towns have been so convinced of the 
advantages of the separate system, that they have taken the trouble to 
obtain private acts to overcome the difficulties placed in the way by 
the sections of the Public Health Act. Before the passing of the 
Public Health Act, sanitary authorities had no power to compel the 
separation of rain water from sewage, and after the passing of the 
act they were practically in the same position. He thought that 
the question was one in which the householders were largely con- 
cerned, and he wanted to hear what would be the probable expense to 
householders of adopting the separate system, as (assuming that for 
the purposes of drainage the separate system was preferable) that 
was a matter which would, probably, have quite as much weight as the 
desirability of the scheme considered with reference to the value of 
the sewage. 


Mr. J. Wattace Praes said that there could be no doubt that 
from an engineering point of view, the separate system of sewerage 
would be more economical than the combined system: especially was 
this the case where old existing sewers could be utilised for the storm 
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waters. In cases where all the sewage had to be lifted by pumping 
power, the separate system was shewn to great advantage, as the 
engine-power required was reduced to a known quantity, and the 
engines could be economically designed and worked. The success of 
the sewerage scheme of Memphis had shewn what may be accom- 
plished on a large scale with the separate system. The advantage of 
the separate system of sewers was very great when you came to study 
the question of the ventilation of sewers. In the combined system 
you have great variation in the flow, and consequently surfaces 
stained with sewage are exposed at times, and large quantities of air 
would be required to travel through the sewers to maintain anything 
like a proper condition. With the separate system the ventilation 
becomes much more simple. The question of adapting the sewers of 
Paris to receive the excreta as well as the storm and slop waters will, 
no doubt, come prominently forward at an early date. The evil effects 
of the system of excreta disposal by the fosse mobile and the fosse fiwé, 
are now fully recognised ; and the question to decide will be whether 
the excreta shall go direct into the large sewers, which have flat 
gradients, or whether it is not possible to arrange a sytem of cast- 
iron mains inside the large sewers or tunnels, with good falls, to 
convey the sewage proper separate from the storm waters. 


Mr. W. Russ, M.I.C.E., stated that he had carried out a number 
of sewerage works on a modification of the separate system, and the 
nearer that they approached to the true separate system the greater 
was the success. In the town of Ware, under his advice, the sepa- 
rate system was carried out in its entirety. The sewage was dealt 

with without difficulty, and the value of the farm on which it was 
employed in irrigation considerably increased. Where the separate 
system was adopted it was found that the sewage was almost exactly 
equal to the water supply, which fact made it very easy to calculate 
the amount to be disposed of in any sewage works. When required 
for sewage purposes the price of land was always enormously in- 
creased, which made it very desirable that the amount of sewage to 
be disposed of by irrigation or other methods requiring land, should 
be decreased as much as possible. 


Mr. Stepuens in reply, said he was well satisfied with the result 
of the discussion, and he hoped it would not be long before practical 
steps were commenced by the Institute to procure a modification of 
the existing law. Mr. Frevp had said that the separate system could 
not be adopted everywhere, and that might be the case ; but it would 
be of great service to have the conditions which would prevent the 
application of the separate system clearly set forth. Engineers too 
often consider the matter almost wholly with the object of getting rid 
of the nuisance so far as a particular district is concerned, whereas 
the removal of sewage should not be considered apart from its recon- 
version into material, if possible, possessing value, but at any rate 
harmless so far as health is concerned. It was impossible to over- 
estimate the importance of the fact to which he had particularly called 
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attention that evening, for if, as he asserted, land possessed but 
slight capacity for the purification of weak sewage, it became clear 
that by compelling an unwieldy dilution of the sewage, the Public 
Health Act itself, in an enormous degree, prevented the utilization 
and purification of sewage. 


* Prof. W. H. Corrirenp, M.D., in proposing a vote of thanks to 
the author, said that he felt sure they would all agree that Mr. 
Stephens had proved the desirability of an amendment being made in 
the clauses of the Public Health Act, to which he had called attention 
in his paper. He (Prof. Corfield) thought that the question of the 
adaptability of the separate system was very simple; in towns where 
the combined system had been in use, the old sewers could be used 
for the rain and storm water, and new pipe sewers laid for the sew- 
age, in new towns or districts where a regular system of sewerage 
was adopted for the first time, there would of course, be no difficulty, 
Mr. Stephens had, he thought proved, that the separate system was 
theoretically the best, and we ought therefore, to aim at adopting it 
wherever possible. The clauses under discussion, had no doubt, been 
copied from one act to another, like many clauses in other Acts of 
Parliament, and therefore, did not represent such an advanced state 
of knowledge as the rest of the act. He might mention that there 
was another way over the difficulty than by going to the expense of a 
local act for the purpose, viz., by a sort of “ back-stairs” legislation, 
as where a town inserts in the middle, or at the end of a local act, a 
special clause for a purpose quite different from the rest of the act; 
for instance, a town in applying for a local gas or water act, inserts 
a clause making the registration of cases of infectious diseases, com- 
pulsory ; nobody interested in infectious diseases is likely to go care- 
fully into a gas or water act, so the clause passes without being ob- 
jected to. Similarly a town might insert a clause in a highway act, 
or any other act, giving it compulsory powers to adopt the separate 
system of sewerage. 


The vote of thanks was seconded by Mr. Rogers Field, and after a 
few remarks by the chairman the proceedings terminated. 
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